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HALF DOME IN WINTER, YOSEMITE K.ATIONAL PARK, 


BY GUNNAR WIDFORSS 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE duty before the Republican 

party can be expressed in simple 

terms. The choice that faces Pres- 

ident Coolidge is also clearly de- 

fined. It is the choice that every 
public man must make and one which 
he can avoid only at his peril. As a whole 
the Republican party—like the Democratic 
—is a patriotic and self-respecting organiza- 
tion. Its masses are earnest in promoting 
the best interests of the nation. They have 
been deeply shocked by the recent evidences 
of betrayal in high places. They seek above 
all to cleanse their party from these stains. 
Certain so-called leaders may loudly main- 
tain that no cleansing is necessary; but these 
protests make little impression. Any at- 
tempt to point an accusing finger at the op- 
posite camp, to assert that certain of its lead- 
ers likewise have not escaped contamination 
—a fact true enough in itself—does not help 
the matter. The fact remains that the Re- 
publican party was in power when the oil 
leases were made, and that it cannot, as a 
party, escape responsibility. 

This is only another way of saying that the 
party needs reorganization and that it is the 
duty of President Coolidge to assume the 
leadership for this purpose. It is not the 
moment for a conventional political prudence. 
It is not the time to weigh nicely minute 
scruples or to nourish too delicate a regard 
for personal feelings or for factional sensibili- 
ties. The American people insist that their 


President speak loudly, courageously, and 
definitely; any failure to do this is the one 
unforgivable sin. Mistakes, even serious 
blunders, are easily overlooked and forgot- 
ten; the one thing that remains indelible 
is hesitation before the two roads of right- 
eousness and of iniquity. 

The time has come for the President to ex- 
press himself—to take his own men, make his 
own policies, assert his own untrammeled 
leadership. The conception that politics is a 
game—and a game for profit; that the legiti- 
mate arbiters of the party are the manipula- 
tors of the party organization; that conscience 
and intelligence have no right to direct its 
destinies; that public considerations are not 
its mainsprings, but private profit; that the 
offices, the party program, even legislation it- 
self are the personal perquisites of the “ gang”’ 
—this is the disintegrating conception that 
unfortunately obtained an influence in the 
Harding Administration. This is the wing 
from which Mr. Coolidge should speedily 
free himself, if he is to retain that hold upon 
public respect and public affection which was 
his for the first seven months of his Admin- 
istration. The dismissal of one or two Cabi- 
net members must be followed by a positive 
policy, convincing the country that ‘“‘public 
office is a public trust.” Upon the extent 
to which leadership of this energetic kind 
becomes the dominant motive of the White 
House will depend the continued success of 
the Coolidge Administration. 
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\TORMAN H. DAVIS, former Under Secretary of State of the United 


i 


States, leader of the neutral committee of the League of Nations under 
whose auspices was drawn up the plan for the settlement of the long-standing 
controversy between Poland and Lithuania for the possession of Memel. The 
plan was approved by the Allied Powers of England, France, Italy, and Japan 

















( ‘URTIS DWIGHT WILBUR, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
\“~ of California, who has been appointed Secretary of the Navy by 
President Coolidge. Judge Wilbur is a graduate of Annapolis and the 
first man of this training to be head of the Navy Department in recent 
years. His appointment marks the President’s first Cabinet selection 
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UGH S. GIBSON, recently Minister to Poland, who has been 
appointed by President Coolidge Minister to Switzerland. He 
replaces Joseph C. Grew who becomes Under Secretary of State 
[See editorial on page 15] 

















| ARLAN FISKE STONE, newly appointed Attorney General of 
; the United States. He was Dean of the Columbia Law School 
and a member of the New York law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell 




















OHN PIERPONT MORGAN, under whose direction a few strong 
} American banks have established a credit of not less than $100,000,000 
for the use of the Bank of France. The loan to France, the work of the Dawes 
committee, Mr. Norman Davis’s settlement of the Memel question, and 
Mr. Morgenthau’s services are significant of America’s interest in Europe 




















Teapot Dome and Charles William Eliot 


HE assembling of the character and in- 
telligence of the United States to honor 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot on his ninetieth 
birthday came at a particularly opportune 
time. Naturally the tributes paid dealt 
largely with Dr. Eliot’s influence on American 
education, but the aspects of his career that 
have an especial meaning for Americans in 
their present mood were those dealing with 
his activities as a citizen. For fifty years 
Dr. Eliot has been a leader in all causes that 
have improved social and political conditions 
in the United States. No movement inten- 
ded to make this country a better place to live 
in could have thrived so successfully without 
his intelligent and energetic codperation. He 
was one of the pioneers in the work of divorc- 
ing the civil service from partizan politics. 
In the last fifty years the nation has had no 
saner student of the problems involving labor 
and capital. The cause of international peace 
and arbitration as a substitute for war has 
always found in Dr. Eliot a judicious cham- 
pion. He has been a tireless worker for the 
improved efficiency and cleanliness of muni- 
cipal government. In all things that pro- 
mote the welfare of the masses and of children 
—public parks and playgrounds, sanitary ten- 
ements, a watchful public health service—he 
has been a pioneer. The pension evil has had 
no more effective and patriotic critic. Such 
great national causes as conservation, em- 
ployers’ liability laws, the regulation of rail- 
roads, sound currency, and the like have al- 
ways enlisted his codperation. His qualities 
showed, perhaps, in their best light on the 
outbreak of the European War, for no Ameri- 
can mind seized its meaning more quickly 
and accurately; Dr. Eliot at once put his 
finger on Germany’s buccaneering spirit as the 
cause of the conflict, and few foresaw as early 
as he the part which the United States must 
inevitably play in the outcome. As to Dr. 
Eliot’s usefulness in labors of this sort the 
national magazines can speak with particular 
emphasis. The editorial mind, scanning the 
field for the most influential and eloquent 
spokesman on almost any popular cause, has in 
recent years quite frequently hit upon the 
name of Dr. Eliot as a first choice. The gen- 
erosity with which he has responded to such 
appeals and the wide influence exerted by his 
articles are traditions in many editorial offices. 
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These facts should be pressed forward at 


this present moment. Dr. Eliot’s ninetieth 
birthday comes at a time of national humilia- 
tion. The nation has witnessed a painful ex- 
hibition of the kind of public servants that it 
too frequently selects for government. The 
status of Congress has seldom reached so 
low a plane as now. Thoughtful Americans 
have been asking how the nation succeeds 
as well as it does and why, in spite of the 
inadequacy of its frequently chosen in- 
struments, it is really so capably gov- 
erned. The answer is found in Dr. Eliot and 
the type of American whom he represents. 
For these are the men who really govern the 
country, not the puppets who so commonly 
occupy positions in the state administrations 
and in Washington. Men like Dr. Eliot do 
the nation’s thinking; they express the na- 
tion’s will; and, in some way, their thoughts 
and their policies become the controlling in- 
fluences in our public life. James Bryce put 
his finger on the dominating agency in 
American government when he said that it 
was public opinion. An idea is set free in the 
community; if it obtains popular approval it 
presently takes form as a public demand; in 
various ways it becomes so essentially a part of 
the American consciousness that legislatures 
and congresses put it in action. It is men 
like Dr. Eliot and the millions of other Amer- 
icans who, although they may lack his su- 
preme talents, still represent the same things 
in American life. ‘This is the reason why the 
celebration of his ninetieth birthday comes as 
a pleasurable antidote to certain discouraging 
disclosures at Washington. It shows why, 
after all, there need be no reason to despair of 
the Republic. 


A Plan to Increase the Price of Foodstuffs 


AS the agricultural problem at last 
been solved? Such is the claim made 
by those who are advocating the pas- 


sage of the McNary-Haugen bill, now under 
consideration by Congress. The main dif- 


ficulty with the farmer is plain enough. He 
is producing more than he can sell. The 


natural result is an abnormally low price for 
foodstuffs. Alone of American workers the 
farmer does not enjoy the enhanced prices 
that have been the chief factor in the economic 
situation of the last ten years. Wheat and 
corn and hogs bring more, it is true, than in 
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1914, but, compared with the advances in the 
output of industry, the rewards of agriculture 
are extremely low. Hence the disasters, the 
bankruptcies, and the foreclosed mortgages 
that now darken the agricultural regions. As 
remedies for this distress, an avalanche of pro- 
posals has descended on Congress in the last 
four years. Practically all have involved 
some scheme of using public moneys for agri- 
cultural relief and practically all have in- 
volved some new means of enabling the farmer 
to get still further into debt. 


The World’s Work 


everything he buys is produced in a pro- 
tected market, which means high prices. 
Here is a gross injustice. About 60 per cent. 
of Americans are engaged in industry and 
about 40 per cent. in agriculture. The gov- 
ernment interferes in behalf of the former, 
sets aside economic law, and protects industry 
from competition, which is merely an arti- 
ficial method of increasing prices. The 
farmer, on the other hand, is compelled to shift 
for himself. There is, of course, one obvious so- 
lution of this problem. The aboli- 





Though valiantly pushed by the 
“farmer's bloc’’ most of these 
plans have failed. 

The new proposal, which has 
made greater headway than any 
of its predecessors, has at least the 
virtue of ingenuity. It recognizes, 
as the basic problem, the fact that 
the price of agricultural products 








tion of the protective tariff would 
place the two elements in our pop- 
ulation upon precisely the same 
level. The price of American in- 
dustrial products, like the price of 
American agricultural products, 
would then be made in the world 
market. The American workman 
would be forced to compete with 








is not made in the United States. 
American industry, for the larger 


AT NINETY 


the “pauper labor”’ of Europe and 
Asia precisely as is the American 


part, is not obliged to compete His smile has still its farmer under present conditions. 


; : . a, -o familiar geniality and = - ; 
with foreign industry. The tariff (a0 Scise of huraor its he farmer would then purchase 


protects it against such competi- 
tion. The American workman pits 
himself against American workmen 
exclusively; his wages are fixed by domestic 
conditions, not by the standards of “ pauper 
labor’”’ in other countries. That of course 
has always been the pet argument of the 
advocates of a protective tariff. 

But the situation of the farmer is quite 
different. He exports his surplus product; he 
sells this surplus product in the markets of 
the world; a tariff, therefore, helps him not 
at all, since the products of foreign farms do 
not enter this country in sufficient quantities 
to compete with the American product. Be- 
cause the American farmer sells abroad, his 
competitors are the farmers of Russia, of 
India, of Australia, of the Argentine and 
other remote countries, and the price of his 
output is made, not in Chicago and New 
York, but in Liverpool. It is also true that 
the price fixed in this world-market rules in 
the United States as well as in all other 
countries. No protective tariff can change 
this situation so long as the American farmer 
remains an exporter. And the American 
farmer suffers in two wavs. He competes 
with the whole world, which means—at least 
it means at present—a low price for the 
things he raises. On the other hand, nearly 


infallible response 


the things he consumes at much 
lower prices than now, a change 
that would compensate him in 
large part for the low price at which he 
sells. 


To Tide the Farmers Over an Emergency 


HE farmer, however, understands that 

there is little likelihood of such a reduc- 

tion in the tariff. He really does not 
favor it; at least the agriculturists of the great 
agricultural states have for decades voted the 
Republican ticket. The Government, how- 
ever, interferes with economic law and sup- 
presses competition for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial worker; why should it not do the 
same for the wheat grower and hog raiser? 
The avowed purpose of the protective tariff 
is to increase the prices of manufactured 
goods; very well, why should not measures 
be adopted that will increase the price of 
farm products? That the suggestion is un- 
economic, a suppression of competition, a 
deliberate attempt to make the cost of living 
higher, is freely granted, but those are also 
the purposes of a protective tariff. That 
there is much logic in this reasoning is at 
once apparent. Moreover, governmental in- 
terference with economic processes for the 
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purpose of assisting a distressed public over 
emergencies, are becoming fairly frequent. 
New York state, for example, has passed laws 
intended to prevent the undue increase of 
rents, certainly an interference with the 
law of supply and demand; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has upheld these 
laws on the ground of a public emergency. 

If any device could be discovered that 
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put into two classes, that which is consumed 
in this country and that which is exported. 
It is the exported portion that makes all the 
trouble, for this, sold abroad, establishes the 
price for which the domestic portion sells in 
the United States. If this exportable sur- 
plus could be segregated, then the crops 
consumed by the American people would yo 
up in price, and the farmer would enjoy a 











DR. CHARLES W. 


ELIO] 


At the celebration of his ninetieth birthday on March 20th, when Chief Justice Taft and President Lowell of Harvard 
joined countless admirers in honoring the veteran educator. The affection and lovalty inspired by Doctor Eliot in the men 
who have come under his influence as an educator and as a citizen was shown never more strongly than on this occasion 


would tide agriculture over its present diffi- 
culties, such governmental interference would 
be at least as justifiable as a protective tariff. 
The advocates of the McNary-Haugen bill 
believe that their measure will accomplish 
this result. The proposal is in essence one for 
building a kind of Chinese Wall around that 
part of farm products which is consumed in 
the United States. It establishes an elaborate 
mechanism for separating the farmer’s out- 


measure of that prosperity to which he 1s 
now a stranger. 
How is this 


“exportable surplus” to be 
placed where it will not depress American 


prices? The system put forward at Wash- 
ington seems rather intricate; briefly, it 
is proposed, by the use of government 
credit, to purchase this surplus, sell it 
abroad at a loss, and distribute this loss pro 
rata among the farmers. The scheme in- 
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volves many de- 
tails; it has nat- 
urally aroused 
much criticism 
and hostility as a 
“paternal” and 
“‘socialistic’’ meas- 
ure, yet there are 
many practical 
men, such as Mr. 
Bernard Baruch 
and Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, of New 
York, who regard 
it as completely 
workable and jus- 
tifiable as an 
emergency plan. 
That it is an emer- 
gency scheme, in- 
tended to tide the 
agriculturist over 
his present troub- 
les, and to suspend 
for him, as for 
many other ele- 
ments in the 
American popula- 
tion, the law of supply and demand, is evi- 
dent from the fact that the life of the 
measure is only five years. 

Much may happen in five years. By 1929 
or soon afterward, it is not improbable that 
the American population will have so in- 
creased that we shall no longer be a food- 
exporting, but a food-importing, nation. In 
that event, the agricultural problem would 
assume an entirely new phase. The farmers 
will then demand, not financial aid, profit- 
giving schemes, and plans for the segregation 
of the “exportable surplus,”” but a protective 
tariff. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
GILBERT N. HAUGEN 


Of lowa, who is, with Senator 
McNary, author of a bill 
which aims to protect the 
farmer, who alone of Amer- 
ican workers competes with 
the ‘‘pauper labor” of Europe 


Mr. Hughes’s Contribution to the Mexi- 
can Problem 


citement at Washington, that the solid 
achievements of the State Department 
should not receive appropriate recognition. 
The recent handling of the Mexican situation, 
for example, marks a definite step forward in 
our relations with Central American repub- 


|: IS perhaps not surprising, in all the ex- 


lics. Mexico and the adjoining regions have 
long presented to the United States one of its 


most baffling difficulties. With the Monroe 
Doctrine we had taken the stand that other 
countries could not interfere in the affairs of 
Latin America. This is only another way 
of announcing that the United States itself 
assumes the responsibility for maintaining 
order and protecting life in these distracted 
regions. The attempt to carry out this ob- 
ligation in a practical way constitutes the 
Mexican Problem. 

How is the United States to guarantee or- 
der in the great Indian republic? The most 
obvious solution would be annexation, but 
public sentiment in this country would not 
support such drastic action. Another plan 
is an arrangement such as we have with Cuba: 
a general and benevolent interest in its af- 
fairs and a right to interfere and temporarily 
take possession of the government for the 
restoration of public order. But it is doubt- 
ful whether public opinion would endorse 
such a mild form of protectorate as this in 
Mexico. President Wilson attempted to deal 
with Mexico by a policy of negation. A refu- 
sal to recognize momentarily successful ad- 
venturers would, he believed, discourage 
revolutions and thus eventually lead to a 
democratic system. This idea proved fal- 
lacious; the ten years of bloodshed and out- 
rage and political and social chaos were the 
penalty paid for the lack of a direct and posi- 
tive policy with the Mexican Republic. 

The present Administration, a few months 
ago, was facing precisely the same situation 
that confronted Mr. Wilson at the beginning 
of his Presidential term. The De la Huerta 
attack on the Obregon régime embodied the 
old familiar Mexican Problem in its most 
atrocious aspects. The revolution §repre- 
sented no principle; it was simply an organ- 
ized revolt by office seekers for the possession 
of the government and its treasury. More- 
over, it was an exceedingly formidable one. 
Had it obtained arms and financial support 
in the United States, it could not inconceiv- 
ably have overturned the existing republic; 
at any rate, it could have maintained a bloody 
and destructive conflict for many years. A 
policy of “hands off” in Washington would 
probably have given to the Mexican Repub- 
lic another decade of riot and crime such as 
resulted from the Wilsonian policy. On the 
other hand, American public opinion would 
not have endorsed any form of direct inter- 
ference. 















No Violation of International Law 


R. HUGHES adopted a most saga- 
M cious course, despite the criticisms 

which have been voiced in Con- 
gress and certain sections of the press. 
This was to lend all possible assistance to 
the Obregon Administration in putting 
down the revolt. This assistance merely 
took the form of selling American arms and 
ammunition to the Mexican Government and 
preventing all war munitions from reaching 
the insurgents. The hostility of certain Sen- 
ators to this policy seems incomprehensible. 
They argued that the United States was tak- 
ing sides in a quarrel that affected Mexico 
alone. But they overlooked the fact that 
Washington was supporting the established 
Mexican Government—the government which 
it had itself recognized and with which it was 
about to exchange ambassadors. Under 
these conditions, there was no violation of 
international law and no impropriety in lend- 
ing assistance to President Obregon to the 
extent of selling him ammunition. The sale 
of war material by one government to an- 
other is not unprecedented. Ten years ago 
the United States sold two of its antiquated 
warships, the Mississippi and the Idaho, to 
Greece; this was a far more questionable ac- 
tion than the recent transfer of munitions 
to Mexico, for it was well known that Greece 
was eager to purchase these ships for an an- 
ticipated war with Turkey, a country with 
which the United States was on friendly 
terms. Turkey indeed protested the trans- 
action on these grounds—a protest Washing- 
ton disregarded for the reason that no war 
was actually in progress between the two 
countries. But the Mexican insurgents have 
no diplomatic standing—as Turkey unques- 
tionably had—and therefore their opposition 
to the transaction was not entitled to serious 
attention. 

Mr. Hughes’s handling of the Mexican sit- 
uation has had one other justification, su- 
premely important in statecraft: it has suc- 
ceeded in its aims. There is one absolutely 
sure way of deciding the issue of a war: that 
is to give firearms to one side and to keep them 
away from the other. As soon as the Amer- 
ican supplies reached President Obregon, he 
had little difficulty in suppressing the insur- 
rection. Had it not been for American rifles 
and machine guns, and had De la Huerta been 
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able to buy war 
materials in the 
United ‘States, a 
long and bloody 
and indecisive war 
would have en- 
sued, with destruc- 
tion of lives and 
property, outrages 
on foreigners, and 
embarrassments 
for the United 
States with foreign 
countries. This 
success. should 
teach the United 
States a great les- 
son. Thetime may 
come when we can 
solve the problems 
presented by the 
Central American 
republics in some 
permanent and ra- 
tional way. Until 
that time dawns, 
Mr. Hughes has 
devised the one 
possible method of dealing with these con- 
stant outbreaks. That is to endorse the 
group which seems most likely to give the 
country something approaching honesty and 
stability in government, recognize it as the 
existing order, and support it with arms and 
money against the multitude of adventurers 
who are always selfishly plotting its over- 
throw. 
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SENATOR CHARLES L, 
MCNARY 


Of Oregon, who is joint author 
of a bill the advocates of which 
believe will solve the agricul- 
tural problem that is now 
seriously puzzling the country 


Discriminating Against the American 
Stock 


NE point at least is apparently 
settled in the matter of immigration; 
the quota system is sound and will 

be used indefinitely as the method of restrict- 
ing the influx of aliens. Differences of opin- 
ion turn upon the particular census which is 
to be used as the quota basis. The Johnson 
bill, adopted by the House Committee, limits 
new arrivals to 2 per cent. of each nationality 
as disclosed by the census of 1890. The first 
result accomplished would be a great reduc- 
tion in the number of immigrants. It would 
let in only 169,083 Europeans a year, com- 
pared with the million and more that were 


The World’s Work 





coming before the 
European War. 
The mass ‘of these 
would come from 
those northwest- 
ern countries 
which would give 
the future popu- 
lation that homo- 
geneous character 
essential to the 
stability of any 
country. It would 
annually admit 
62,658 from Great 
Britain and Ire- 
land and 50,329 
from Germany, 
and only 4,089 
from Italy, 9,072 
from Poland, and 
1,992 from Rus- 
sia. The law is 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN JACOB ROGERS 
Of Massachusetts, whose bill 


for the reorganization of the 

diplomatic and consular ser- 

vice is calculated to make 

it one that will appeal to 

ambitious young men and 

those fitted by ability to serve 
the country best 


framed, of course, 
to accomplish this 
very discrimina- 
tion. It rests upon 
the conviction 





that the United 

States, in its peo- 

ples, its laws, its customs, its religion, its con- 
ception of morals—in everything, that is, 
constituting the stuff of the national mind 
and character—is preéminently a product of 
northwestern civilization. The purpose ar- 
rived at is to guarantee the maintenance of 
that character. Weare 
not a Mediterranean 
or an Oriental people, 
and any attempt to 
introduce into our na- 
tional composition a 
mass of Slavs, eastern 
Jews, Bulgarians, Ru- 
manians, Serbs, Sici- 
lians, southern Italians, 
Greeks, Armenians, 
Syrians, Turks, and 
other Asiatic races can 
have only the most de- 
plorable consequences. 
Apparently, however, 
the Immigration Com- 
mittee of the Senate, 
under the chairman- 


CHARLES WILSON 
Appointed Minister to 
Bulgaria 
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ship of Mr. Colt, of Rhode Island, does not 
share this view. Instead of taking 2 per cent. 
of the census of 1890, Mr, Colt would base 
his quotas on the census of 1910. There 
should be no mistake about precisely what 
this means. It discriminates against the races 
that created the United States and gave it its 
existing qualities, in favor of the eastern Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean and Asiatic peoples 
who have only recently, in large numbers, 
come to our shores. It cuts down the quota 
from Great Britain and Ireland from 62,658 
to 51,762, and increases the Italian quota 
from 4,089 to 28,238, the Polish from 9,072 
to 20,852, and the Russian from 1,992 to 
16,470. The 1910 basis gives 186,693 new 
immigrants a year: of these 51,762 will come 
from England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
while 113,476 will come from Italy, Poland, 
Russia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Rou- 
mania, Jugoslavia, and Turkey. The racial 
groups objecting to quotas based on the 1890 
census assert that it represents a deliberate 
attempt to discriminate in favor of the old 
American stock—still the overwhelming ma- 
jority in our population. Instead, they pro- 
pose a quota system intended just as de- 
liberately to discriminate against it and in 
favor of the peoples of eastern and southern 
Europe. 

The chief argument against the wholesale 
admission of unassimilable aliens is that it 
creates nationalistic and racial blocs which 
are constantly bringing pressure to bear upon 
law-making bodies in the interest of their 
particular nationalities, 
which do not think like 
Americans, or act like 
Americans, but which 
retain indefinitely their 
European and Asiatic 
consciousness. The 
history of the present 
attempt to restrict im- 
migration is a splendid 
illustration of this con- 
tention. Racial minori- 
ties are organized in all 
parts of the country and 
are actively bringing 
pressure to bear upon 
Congress in the interest 
of their particular 
groups. The fact that 
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they have succeeded so far as to persuade the 
Senate Immigration Committee to adopt a pol- 
icy which discriminates against Americans and 
in favor of recently arrived aliens, strikingly 
brings to mind the political dangers inherent 
in a miscellaneous, unassimilated population. 


The United States Developing a Real 
Diplomatic Service 


N THE recent hearings on the Rogers bill 
for the reorganization of the diplomatic 
and consular service, Mr. J. Butler 

Wright, Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
made a statement that will perhaps surprise 
many critical Americans. This was that the 
American diplomatic staff was the best in 
the world, with one exception—presumably 
the British. The main reason is that the 
service is becoming more permanent in char- 
acter. A young man who enters it in a sub- 
ordinate capacity now has the opportunity of 
something in the nature of a career. The 
time when diplomatic secretaries and chiefs 
of mission were exclusively political appoin- 
tees has gone forever. The entire service is 
now staffed by permanent men, selected by 
civil service examination. The number of 
Ministers and Ambassadors who are ap- 
pointed from the service is constantly in- 
creasing. At the present moment there are 
fifteen chiefs of mission—three Ambassadors 
and twelve Ministers—who have risen to their 
present posts from the ranks. The present 
Ambassadors to Belgium, Brazil, and Italy 
are not appointees from private life, but are 

service men. The 


ROBERT W. BLISS Ministers to Bulgaria, 





Appointed Minister to Poland, Czecho- 
Sweden Slovakia, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, 


Greece, and Portugal 
are likewise filled by 
, men who have spent 
their lives in diplomatic 
work. Though the 
practice of promoting 
“career men” started 
some years ago, the 
present Administration 
is mainly responsible 
for this important for- 
ward step in the diplo- 
matic service. The 
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of Mr. Henry J. 
Fletcher as Am- 
bassador to Italy, 
of Mr. William 
Phillips as Ambas- 
sador to Belgium, 
of Mr. Robert W. 
Bliss as Minister 
to Sweden, of Mr. 
Peter A. Jay as 
Minister to Ruma- 
nia, of Mr. Lewis 
Einstein as Min- 
ister to Czecho- 
Slovakia, of Mr. 
Charles Wilson as 
Minister to Bul- 
garia, of Mr. Hugh 
Gibsonas Minister 


















to Switzerland— 
all these appoint- 
ments having been 
made under the 
present Adminis- 
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IRWIN LAUGHLIN 


Appointed Minister to Greece 


tration of the State Department—really opens 
a new era in this history of the American diplo- 
matic service. The appointment of Mr. Irwin 
Laughlin as Minister to Greece likewise re- 
wards an especially able American diplomat 


who performed service 


of the highest char- 


acter as Counselor of the American Embassy 
at London during the Great War. 

Young men can now enter our foreign ser- 
vice almost with the assurance that they may 


reach any position for 
and character qualify 
means desirable that 
the highest posts—the 
Ambassadorships to 
Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and the like— 
should necessarily be 
filled by service men. 
Eminent men, outside 
the department, can 
frequently be im- 
pressed with advantage 
into these places. It 
is scarcely likely, for ex- 
ample, that a selection 
confined exclusively to 
professional diplomats 
would have given such 
a line of Ambassadors 
as those the United 


which their abilities 
them. It is by no 
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States has sent to Great Britain. Yet there 
is no reason why even these posts should not 
be filled by trained diplomats, provided men 
with the essential qualifications are available. 
Such an instance is indeed realized in the re- 
cent appointment of Mr. Fletcher as Am- 
bassador to Italy, and there will probably be 
many like this in the near future 


“Representation Allowances’ for 
Ambassadors 


LL this gives point to the Rogers bill 
A for the reform of the diplomatic 
service, which is now again before 
Congress. This measure passed the House 
last session, but was prevented by press 
of business from reaching a vote in the 
Senate. There is little doubt, however, 
that it will soon become a law. Its main 
purpose is to improve the diplomatic and 
consular services by making the work suf- 
ficiently attractive to appeal to ambitious 
young men. At present it does not make 
such an appeal. At the diplomatic ex- 
aminations for secretaryships not more than 
fifty men commonly compete—an absurdly 
small number when the colleges and univer- 
sities are annually turning out thousands of 
graduates to whom such a career—if career 
indeed it were—should be attractive. Too 
large a number of these candidates are men of 


rich families, who regard the diplomatic ser- 


vice as a means of promoting social ambitions 
and who are willing to pay the cost out of their 
own pockets. A considerable number make able 
and conscientious diplomats; others speedily 
degenerate into those “tea drinkers,”’ “spat- 
wearers,’ and “cookie-pushers’” who are:a 
reproach rather than a credit to American 
legations and embassies. 

The Rogers bill seeks to attract a higher 
class by the changes that will make the work 
a serious occupation. It proposes to pay 
salaries, which while not high enough to rep- 
resent substantial success in mercantile pur- 
suits, will still provide a modestly decent 
living. Secretaries will receive from $3,000 
to $9,000, Ministers $10,000 to $12,000, and 
Ambassadors $17,500. In the salaries of Min- 
isters and Ambassadors there is no change, 
but an important change is made in their 
financial status which amounts to a sub- 
stantial increase. The Government has al- 
ready started purchasing homes for its am- 


bassadors, and the time is not far distant 


when heads of mission will be suitably lodged — 
in the leading capitals. The Rogers bill also - 


establishes a system of “representation al- 
lowances,”’ by which sums, the amounts not 
specified, can be advanced by the State De- 
partment to cover those expenditures of en- 
tertainment and the like which inevitably 
fall upon diplomatic officers. If the American 
Ambassador in London receives a salary of 
$17,500, if a house is provided at govern- 
ment expense, and if extraordinary expenses 
are paid from a special fund, the position 
will be adequately financed and thus open to 


. any man, irrespective of his private fortune. 


In addition the Rogers bill provides retiring 
allowances to all members of the force, after 
serving for a specified term of years, and 
thus removes the haunting fear of a penniless 
old age. 

The highest paid diplomat of any nation is 
the British Ambassador to the United States. 
He receives a salary of $97,330. In addition 
the British Government provides a large and 
spacious embassy on Connecticut Avent 
and also supplies it. If the Rogers bill be- 
comes a law, the American Government will 
still be far less lavish with its diplomatic ser- 
vice than the British. That, however, is no 
cause for complaint, for the compensation pro- 
vided will be adequate. And the changes 
proposed involve additional expenditure of 
only a little more than $300,000 a year. The 
Government can well afford this money, for 
the State Department, alone of government 
services, costs the tax payer very little; it 
takes in, as consular, passport, and other fees, 
almost as much as the entire department 
costs. Thus in 1923 the maintenance of the 
Department of State at Washington, the 
diplomatic and the consular service repre- 
sented a cost of $8,435,501.51. Its total re- 
ceipts were $7,981,566.61—leaving a balance 
of only $453,934.90 to be paid by the tax- 
payer. In certain years it has actually 
yielded a profit. On a strictly money basis, 
therefore, the nation should give it a fair show. 


What Will a Third Party Stand For? 


ing of a third party in the national field? 
There are many indications that this 
phenomenon, a familiar one in American poli- 
tics, may be a feature of the coming Presi- 


| THE year 1924 likely to see the launch- 
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dential campaign. At least the politicians of 
‘Washington regard it as a logical consequence 
of the existing situation. That the oil in- 
vestigation has considerably weakened popu- 
lar confidence in both the old political parties 
is true, but this is not the main reason for the 
appearance of a new political grouping. The 
upheavals of the last ten years—upheavals 
both foreign and domestic—have clearly 
marked off a large body of voters, mainly in 
the agricultural sections, who find 
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Republican majority regards as the perma- 
nent solution of the railroad problem, seems 
to Mr. La Follette the sum of all iniquities, 
and the demand for its repeal will necessarily 
form a plank in the platform of the new 
party. This fact indicates the real basis of 
the La Follette appeal. Agricultural distress, 
unquestionably severe, gives Mr. La Follette 
and his associates their real opportunity. 
For its relief a variety of measures are pro- 





neither of the old time organiza- 
tions responsive to their demands. 
These states have chosen Senators 
and Representatives, most of them 
nominally Republican, who have 
pursued an independent policy— 
indeed at times a policy strongly 
opposed to the one to which they 
owe a verbal allegiance. It is not 
surprising that a feeling should be 
abroad that the time for a definite 
separation has come. 

The political consequences may 
be considerable; perhapseven more 








posed, most of them contemplating 
the use of government power and 
the Federal Treasury in the farm- 
er’s interest. . Lower freight rates 
is only one item in this program. 
Government ownership of railroads 
represents the extreme demand. 
Government assistance, in several 
forms, for facilitating the exports 
of agricultural products, govern- 
ment operation of the plant at 
Muscle Shoals for fixing nitrates, 
the reorganization of the Federal 
Reserve System and farm loan sys- 
tems for the purpose of making 








important, however, will be the ef- 
fect upon the legislative program of 
the next few years. What ideas, 
therefore, does this movement stand 
for? Perhaps the best answer to this 
question is found in the recent career of Sen. 
Robert M. La Follette, the man generally 
selected as the leader of the forthcoming re- 
volt. On most questions of domestic and 
foreign policy Mr. La Follette has taken a 
positive stand, and it is possible, by assembl- 
ing his public commitments of the last ten 
years, to put together the platform of the 
new party. 

Mr. La Follette has so long ceased to be a 
traditional Republican that he has aban- 
doned practically the only idea that differen- 
tiates the two old political groupings—that is, 
the tariff. He was one of the few Republicans 
who voted against the Fordney- McCumber 
bill and he now demands a revision downward. 
On most other leading policies of his party 
he is also in disagreement. He is one of the 
bitterest opponents of the Mellon tax plan; it 
is, in his view, merely a scheme to relieve rich 
men of their taxes, thereby heaping the bur- 
den upon the poor. His tax program calls 
for high surtaxes, for the restoration of the ex- 
cess profits tax, and for a Federal inheritance 
tax. The Esch-Cummins law, which the 
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credit more available to farmers 
here are other items in the new 
dispensation. 

This new party, if formed, will be 
an exclusively American affair; it 
will manifest little interest in Europe and will 
exert allits energies to divorce the United States 
from such slight contacts as it has formed with 
the world overseas. Mr. La Follette was him- 
self one of the four Senators who voted against 
the declaration of war with Germany. He 
also oppsoed the conscription bill; indeed, his 
war activities were so unpopular with his 
associates that at one time a motion was pend- 
ing to expel him from the Senate. There is 
not the slightest indication that Mr. La 
Follette regards his position at that time asa 
mistake. The influence of the United States, 
he believes, should be used to secure the ab- 
rogation of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
calling of a conference, in which Germany 
and Russia should be represented, for the 
settlement, on entirely different lines, of the 
problems arising from the war. He points 
out that the United States, in its foreign 
debts, possesses the means of forcing Europe 
to take this step. He would bring pressure 
for the payment of these debts and thus com- 
pel the European nations to terms. Precisely 
what this nation would do in case Europe still 
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remained obstinate the La Follette program 
does not indicate. Obviously he could not 
resort to war for the collection of debts, or for 
any other purpose. 

The new party, if formed on La Follette 
lines, will be one of extreme pacifism. The 
reduction of expenditures on army and navy 
is insisted on. The “outlawry of war” is a 
cardinal principle. The United States is not 
to go to war until a popular nation-wide refer- 
endum is held to decide the issue. It goes 
without saying that the new party is opposed 
to the League of Nations and the World 
Court. If it has a friendly feeling toward 
any foreign nation, Germany and Russia 
seem to be the ones particularly favored. 
Indeed, the recognition of Soviet Russia is an 
indispensable plank in the new platform. 
The only consequence of the war that meets 
the approval of this group is the bonus, for 
which, almost to a man, the farmer repre- 
sentatives are strong. It also advocates im- 
mediate independence of the Philippines, re- 
gards the Administration’s policy in Mexico 
as a dangerous error, and believes that this 
country should rigidly keep itself aloof from 
Central and South American difficulties. 

There are certain convictions that the more 
sober parts of the country will regard as 
radical, particularly the demand that a two- 
thirds majority of the Supreme Court shall 
be necessary to upset an act of Congress. 
These, then, are the ideas which have figured 
in political discussions of the last ten years, 
which are more and more coming to be re- 
garded as the exclusive property of the forces 
that are now believed to be grouping them- 
selves into a new political organization. Can 
a party, preaching these doctrines, cut a 
large figure in the approaching election? It 
is at least evident that the threat is causing 
much anxiety in old established circles. 


American Bankers Rescue the Franc 


ENERAL PERSHING’S four-word 
C; announcement at the tomb of La- 

fayette might have been repeated 
by J. 
established a credit of not less than 
$100,000,000 for the use of the Bank of France 
in this country. This second event may 
have a place in history not much less impor- 
tant than the first. In the first the general- 
ship of Pershing was successful in helping 


P. Morgan & Company when they 


stem the tide of German arms in France; in 
the second this arrangement of credits by the 
Morgan partners marked a turning point in 
the financial affairs of France. 

The United States is not a member of the 
League of Nations, but American money main- 
tains no scruples as to isolation. In times of 
peace, gold and credit recognize no interna- 
tional boundary lines; in times of war they 
do not know the confines of neutrality. 
“Strict neutrality’? exercised no more con- 
trol over American dollars from 1914 to 1917 
than over American minds. In 1915 the 
American people began their part in the 
financing of the war by investing in. 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French bonds. Before 
that, American banks had sent out the skir- 
mish line of American credits for the Allies. 
When we entered the war, the Government 
assumed the responsibility for further loans, 
but the American people supplied the money 
by buying Liberty bonds. Since 1918, they 
have supplied Europe with many billions in 
direct loans. ; 

Those who feel that the United States is 
playing a Levite’s part toward wounded 
Europe should study these figures: nearly 
$100,000,000 lent to Belgium; $276,000,000 
to France and French cities; $250,000,000 
to Great Britain; $25,000,000 to Italy; 
$14,000,000 to Czecho-Slovakia; $10,000,000 
to Finland; $25,000,000 to Austria—all since 
the close of the war. Vast sums have been 
contributed to the innumerable charities for 
the relief of France and Belgium and Ger- 
many. The loans and bank credits express 
American confidence in the stability and re- 
covery of Europe. We give for the feeding 
of German children, but we have not yet lent 
money to the German Government. Before 
that comes, Germany must put her house in 
order as has Austria. 

That is the point regarding the $100,000,000 
French credit which makes it one of the most 
significant as well as one of the most dramatic 
financial operations of modern times. It was 
dramatic because the franc was tumbling in 
the foreign exchange market. A concern on 
Fifth Avenue—with a name very similar to 
that of J. P. Morgan & Company’s Paris 
house—was sending circulars throughout this 
country and others predicting for the franc 
a course similar to that of the ruble and the 
mark. Back of that prediction was the fact 
that France was not balancing its budget. 
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In other words, its expenditures exceeded its 
receipts. One does not have to be learned 
in government finance to know what is the 
inevitable result of that for a government or 
an individual who is already heavily in debt. 
Economic writers, looking for the spectacular, 
and leaving out of account the character of 
the French people, could draw a dark picture 
of financial collapse. 

What had actually happened was this: 
France had spent 118 billion francs up to the 
end of 1923 for reconstruction in the devas- 
tated regions and for pensions. This was 
carried as “recoverable expenditures’’ in each 
year’s budget and no effort was made to cover 
it by receipts from taxes or otherwise. France 
expected to recover this amount from Ger- 
many under the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 
She undoubtedly spent freely because Ger- 


HOUSE WHICH J. P. MORGAN DONATED FOR THE 
AMERICAN EMBASSY IN LONDON (RIGHT) 


THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN PARIS (BELOW) 


The Rogers bill for reorganization will place the diplomatic 
and consular service on a professional basis and open the 
way to ambitious Americans for a diplomatic career. In 
Paris the United States has purchased a residence that 
will house its Embassy in a fashion worthy of its dignity 


many was to foot the bill. But Germany 
defaulted in reparation payments. The 
French debt and interest charges grew 
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steadily. The franc declined and the cost of 
living in France went up proportionately. 

Then the French Government under Poin- 
caré proposed a 20 per cent. increase in taxes, 
more efficient administration of the revenue 
laws, and economy of expenditure to effect a 
balancing of the entire budget, “recoverable 
expenditures” and all. The general secretary 
of the finance committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies stated the case clearly. “In 
order to get rid of the high cost of living,” he 
said, ““we must overcome the crisis of the 
franc, and in order to overcome that crisis 
we must get rid of our deficit.” 

The Chamber of Deputies passed the gov- 
ernment measures for balancing the budget. 
It was following this that the active offensive 
against the franc began. Because of Rus- 
sia’s and Germany’s experience, it was not 
hard to influence many people to sell francs 
“short.” This selling depressed their market 
value, and the decline, feeding on its own 
demoralization, became almost a rout. That 
thing which no nation can stand—the ship- 
ping of its liquid wealth abroad—began in 
France. French people themselves began to 
fear for the value of their currency. A na- 
tion’s credit was being sapped by an unreason- 
ing, unreasonable, and haunting fear that it 
would repudiate its currency. 

It was at this juncture that J]. P. Morgan 
& Company announced that they had formed 
a banking group which had undertaken to 
establish “very important credits” in favor 
of the Bank of France. The franc, which 
had been down to 3.42 cents a few days before, 
jumped to 4.20 cents and moved on up stead- 
ily for many days thereafter. The demoral- 
ized rout had been stopped, and with little 
or no actual use of this credit by the Bank of 
France. It stands as a reserve to expel any 
further attacks on the franc and as a means 
for improving its international position. 

Back of this credit is gold in the Bank of 
France, and the bank with the consent of 
the French Government has agreed, if the 
credit is not liquidated in other ways at 
maturity, that gold to the amount of the 
loan shall be shipped to New York. But 
the partners of J. P. Morgan & Company 
do not expect this gold to be shipped. They 
would have not arranged the credit if they 
had thought that gold would have to be 
shipped to pay it. That would have im- 
plied a fear that these efforts to sustain 


the value of the franc would be unsuccess- 
ful, that France could not stabilize her fin- 
ances. It was on their confidence in France’s 


ability and intention to maintain her credit 
structure that they based the loan rather than 
on the “ear marking” of certain gold to pay it. 


Insulin Apparently Decreasing the Death- 
Rate from Diabetes 


of so large an insurance company as the 
Metropolitan Life of New York already 
show a decrease in the death-rate from dia- 
betes. The decrease is a slight one, it is 
true, 6.4 per cent., but the significant thing is 
that there should have been any decrease at 
all. For the records of the three preceeding 
years disclose a continuous and alarming in- 
crease in this deadly affliction. Moreover, 
the decrease is observable in all ranks of life 
——that is, among all classes of policy holders. 
The Metropolitan does an enormous business 
in industrial insurance—that is, insuring, for 
small amounts, the lives of wage earners and 
persons of humble station. Among. this 
class, the death-rate from diabetes went up 
28 per cent. between 1919 and 1922; the de- 
crease of 6. 4 per cent. noted above covers 
this type of policy holders. But the records 
for the more prosperous groups show a simi- 
lar decrease. And among this group the ten- 
dency, until 1923, was in the other direction. 
There is, of course, only one explanation 
for these facts. In 1923 the use of Dr. Ban- 
ting’s cure, Insulin, was introduced on a 
liberal scale. That is the only factor in the 
diabetes situation that was not present in the 
more discouraging years. Of course further 
experience is necessary, extending over a 
larger number of years, before the statement 
can definitely be made that Insulin has ap- 
preciably checked the ravages of this disease. 
At least not until the year 1924 has passed 
will any great encouragement be warranted. 
At present the Metropolitan records for only 
one month of 1924, January, are available. 
But here again the decrease continues. Thus 
for January, 1923, the death-rate from dia- 
betes per 100,000 policy holders was 20.3, 
while for the same month of 1924 it was 17.2. 
While scientific caution is desirable, it is 
quite apparent that some force is at work to 
decrease the mortality in this terrible and 
destructive disease. 


|: iS an encouraging fact that the records 








What’s Wrong with New Mexico 


ILLIAM G. SHEPHERD'S story 

of the battle in New Mexico be- 

tween the Republican machine and 
Carl C. Magee, the crusading editor whose 
persistence did much to start the official in- 
vestigation of the oil leases, throws a new light 
on the New Mexico political and social sys- 
tem, which was discussed by Gino Speranza 
in his second article of the series on “The 
Immigration Peril’ in the December issue of 
The Wor_p’s Work. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Speranza headed 
his article ““New Mexico an Example,” and 
pointed out that “the fact is that political 
life—American — self-government—in New 
Mexico is all along the line a compromise, 
where it isn’t pure fiction.”’ He told of the 
use of the Spanish language in legislature and 
courts and of the large sums of money ex- 
pended in the lower house of the legislature 
for “translators and interpreters,”’ though it 
is a requirement of law that the state legis- 
lators shall know the English language well 
enough to conduct the business of their offices. 
He told also how some of the Spanish-speaking 
“natives’’ in certain sections of the state were 
incapable of grasping the meaning of the 
principles of our government—“ absolute mis- 
fits in the body politic of the Republic.”’ 

To this general description by Mr. Sper- 
anza has been added a wealth of specific de- 
tails by Mr. Shepherd, as they were supplied 
to him by Mr. Magee. Fall told Magee of 
the existence of the old “don”’ system in cer- 
tain sections of the state, where the man who 
controlled the water-holes also controlled the 
ballot box, the courts, and the government. 
That was the picture drawn in more general 
lines by Mr. Speranza. When Magee was 
arrested and taken to San Miguel County to 
answer charges of criminal libel, he found that 
not a single member of the jury understood 
the English language. That is a specific in- 
stance of the general facts stated by Mr. 
Speranza. Both articles give an accurate 
idea of the failure of the “natives” to com- 
prehend the rights, privileges, and duties of 
American government, and Mr. Shepherd’s 
article reveals in addition the conscienceless 
efforts of politicians to capitalize the weak- 
nesses of this unassimilated mass of the popu- 
lation. Mr. Speranza’s remedy is to shut off 
the influx of immigrants who are unable to 
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appreciate or uphold the ideals of American 
government and then to proceed to clean up 
those sections so aptly described by Mr. 


Magee as “rot-spots.””’ Mr. Magee and his 
supporters are striving valiantly to remedy 
conditions in their New Mexico. They are 
rendering a great service to the cause of 
honest representative government, not only 
in their own state, but also in the nation. 


Around the World in Airplanes 


HALF century ago Jules Verne aston- 
ished his readers with his fantastic ro- 
mance of traveling around the world 

in eighty days and for more than two decades 
one of the absorbing topics was whether the 
trip could actually be made in that time. 
Several travelers tried and failed, and it re- 
mained for a woman newspaper reporter, 
Nellie Bly, finally to show that the feat could 
be accomplished. Science, human ingenuity, 
and the improvement of means of transporta- 
tion finally overtook nearly all the mundane 
dreams of Verne, and to the reader to-day he 
seems much tamer than he was fifty years ago. 
He was a sensation then; now most of his 
dreams are actualities. Now there are sub- 
marines, dirigibles, and other every-day ma- 
chines which seemed fantasies to Verne. 

His vivid mind did not conceive the modern 
flying airplane with its maximum speed of 
43 miles a minute, nor did it picture the 
possibility that within the measured time of 
a single day a machine might fly across the 
Atlantic. But Alcock and Brown did it; and 
the American NC-~4 also spanned the Atlantic 
in an epic flight. Now we have both the 
American and British army flying services 
putting those two achievements together in 
an attempt to fly around the globe in perfected 
examples of the machines which, two de- 
cades ago, were barely able to soar a few feet 
above the sand dunes of Kitty Hawk. Will 
they go further toward taming the imagina- 
tion of Verne by making the trip around the 
world in eighty days? It is not likely that 
they will. Four months is the period set 
for the achievement. 

The American fliers tried their wings on 
the Pacific coast of America; the British take 
off from England to fly around the other way. 
Will this develop into a race in point of time? 
If the psychology of the inhabitants of these 
two nations remains now as it was a few vears 
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ago—and who can say that 
it is notr—undoubtedly 
this will be a race of races. 
The hardest test of men 
and machines will be in 
the last lap, the flight 
across the Atlantic. The 
British will not attempt 
to fly direct from New- 
foundland to Ireland, as 
was done by their compa- 
triots, Alcock and Brown, 
but will follow the course 
of the NC planes by way 
of the Azores. Nor will the 
Americans follow Alcock’s 
course. Though their 
courses are divergent, one 
fact is certain: the eyes of 
the world will follow them 
in their girdling of the 
globe. 


Chicago’s Reform of 


Advertising Posters 





CHICAGO-CIVIC-OPERA | 


writers, particularly Eng- 
lishmen, who think the 
city lacks a sense of the 
aesthetic, but now credit 
must be given the Middle 
Western metropolis for at- 
tempting to lead the way 
in a poster and billboard 
reform. The initiative was 
taken by Britton |. Budd, 
the president of the Chi- 
cago elevated railway sys- 
tem, who thinks that if 
the elevated lines are to 
have billboards they should 
at least have some of the 
elements of beauty. The 
National Railway of 
France started making 
beautiful billboards during 
the war; the London un- 
derground system has its 
artistic posters now; and, 
indeed, little criticism may 
be made of scores of post- 
ers produced in this coun- 








N ELEVATED srail- 
road is a scenic 
monstrosity in any 


They 
large city. Those in New 
York, Brooklyn, and Phila- 
delphia are bad enough, but 
those in Chicago are even 
worse. When the ugliness 
of the elevated railroad is combined with the 
billboard, that twin monstrosity which defiles 
the beauty of the countryside, the result is an 
affront to the senses of the most sordid. The 
stations of all the elevated railroads are plas- 
tered with small billboards just as ugly as their 
big brothers along the railroads and highways, 
and millions are spent annually in that form 
of advertising. 

Chicago is often lampooned by visiting 





Art, harmony, and a 
concise message are 
the first and rigid 
requirements of these 
posters. Sports post- 
ers must display 
action of a_ sort 
that will attract in- 
terest 
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ADVERTISING POSTERS IN CHICAGO 


show the way to amusement to 
thousands of people and in the most at- 
tractive way. They have increased the 
number of fares on the elevated railroads and 
they have encouraged the frequenting of 
museums and other public institutions 


try. Itis regrettable that 
the influence of those war 
posters has not been felt 
greatly on commercial ad- 
vertising in this country. 

The Chicago railway offi- 
cials saw the posters from 
the London underground 
and the French railways and decided to make 
their own billboards more attractive. Presi- 
dent Budd had a difficult time getting artists 
able to make the artistic posters and only one 
drawing out of a dozen was acceptable, even 
after the artists grasped the idea. Some of 
the best examples of the posters finally 
evolved after arduous labor are reproduced in 
these pages. Artists making the posters are 
governed by definite rules. First and most 





Compared to the 
usual posters in 
raw primary colors, 
such a one as this 
is a real solace. 
It is well designed, 
and its colors har- 
monious and effec- 
tive 




















important, the poster must 

be artistic, harmonious in 
color, and must tell its 
story ata glance. No 
words are permitted on the 
picture; the necessary in- 
scriptions must be put at 
top or bottom. Another 
rule is that the sports 
posters must show vivid 
action. 

As an experiment, the 
railway officials induced the 
Field Museum to permit 
the use of a small artistic 
placard, depicting a sea 
horse. The museum had 
never permitted any adver- 
tising before and did not 
like the idea. When the 
poster came down after 
three weeks the museum 
authorities complained. At- 
tendance at the institution 
had tripled during those 
three weeks. Now the mu- 
seum pays for the posters, 
which are made for them 
by the railway manage- 
ment. 

The artistic posters form 
the most effective adver- 
tising campaign the Chi- 
cago elevated railroads 
have undertaken. 
number of fares; they 


best. 








They have increased the 
have encouraged 
school children to visit the museums and 
other public institutions; they have shown 
thousands of persons where to go for their 
recreation in the public parks and other pub- 
lic places; more important, they have shown 
the way to a more artistic use of the bill- 
boards, which are bad enough at their very 
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THE BILLBOARD REFORM 
Britton I. Budd, President of the Chicago 
elevated lines, believes that aesthetics 
may be as well applied in posters and 
billboards as in anything else. If they 
seem to be a necessity, at least let them be 

beautiful 


vestors.”’ 








Real Estate Swindlers 
HE stock promotion 
business is not so 


flourishing as it was 
a few years ago. Our war- 
born investors of the cred- 
ulous type had had sad 
experience in the purchase 
of promotion stocks, and 
now the salesmen who made 
easy livings in that field are 
turning to other pastures 
where the prospects have 
not become so shy. For 
example, there is the real 
estate field. The sale of 
orchard “units” in the 
South to snow-bound indi- 
viduals in the North always 
goes on; but since the real 
estate boom dumped hand- 
some profits into the laps of 
a few people, there has been 
much land disposed of in 
the neighborhood of our 
cities for more than it is 
worth by glib-tongued 
salesmen using high- 
pressure methods learned 
in the stock-selling busi- 
ness. 
Concerning orchard 
“units” the Chief of the 


Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has written to this mag- 
azine: “While it is theoretically possible for 
such enterprises to succeed if their plantings 
are well located and efficiently operated and 
managed, our specialists advise me that prac- 
tically none of them have actually proved 
profitable investments to non-resident in- 
Another letter from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was even more outspoken. 




















There is no question 
but that the effect of 
a poster such as this 
has a definite and 
restful effect upon 
passengers tired from 
a day’s work. The 
old variety actually 
wearied the eye 








This poster in three 
weeks’ time tripled 
the attendance at the 
museum for which 
it was the only ad- 
vertisement. Previ- 
ous to its display the 
museum had never 
advertised 
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“The whole ‘unit’ system,” it said, “ whether 
it is pecans, peaches, figs, cane, peanuts, hogs, 
or whatnot, is simply a means of selling land 
at three to five times what it is worth to ig- 
norant or unwary small investors.”’ 

Another development of similar character 
in the real estate field, broader in its applica- 
tion than the local land-selling campaigns, is 
the selling of semi-arid land in the Southwest. 
These companies send their agents to all parts 
of the country, especially where there are 
retired farmers who can be easily induced to 
spend their remaining years in the South. 
Such “prospects”’ are gathered together and 
taken on special trains to see the property. 
The easy and certain profits of irrigation farm- 
ing are painted in fascinating ways. The 
advantage of telephoning to have the water 
turned on over praying for rain makes a strong 
appeal. The land is sold for much more than 
it is worth. Then the purchaser finds that 
the irrigation system is not adequate; for 
want of water, his crops are burned up; or if 
he succeeds in harvesting, there is not a ready 
market. He still owes something on his 
land; a note comes due; the company fore- 
closes and acquires the property. 

This is the real estate promotion game as it 
is played in the Lower Rio Grande valley and 
elsewhere. Some of the tracts there have 
been sold as many as five times, the original 
purchaser and those that followed not being 
able to make a living and pay for the land. 
An investigator says that if one out of every 
five that have gone to the valley had stayed 
there, it would now be thickly populated. 


An Industrial Legion of Honor 


NE of the greatest assets of any 
() business, large or small, is the loyalty 

of the employees, that spirit which 
impels them to respond to the call of duty in 
an emergency and which spurs them in a 
search for new ideas for the improvement of 
the business. Virtually every large corpor- 
ation tries to cultivate that spirit, some by 
variations of a bonus system, others by pro- 
motions and advancement. The General 
Electric Company, with 80,000 employees 
in its factories, has put its recognition of 
meritorious service upon a_ standardized 
basis by establishing a Foundation which is 
appropriately named after the founder and 
first president of the company, Charles A. 


Coffin. An endowment is provided for the 
awards, and recognition of meritorious service 
has set up within the ranks of the company an 
industrial Legion of Honor or Hall of Fame. 

It might have been expected that in the 
first awards recognition would be given to 
William LeRoy Emmet, who devised the 
mercury boiler; but who would know that 
alongside that name would be that of Isabelle 
Douglas Barron, the woman stenographer who 
devised a better way to keep a condensed 
record of relations with each one of the 
thousands of customers of the company? 
The mercury boiler is revolutionary, it is 
said; but so is the new system devised by Miss 
Barron, because it enables officials to survey 
at a glance the entire history of the relations 
with any customer without the bother of 
going through years of files. Moreover, Miss 
Barron is the only woman to win her place in 
this industrial Legion of Honor, though 
awards were given to forty-seven mere men. 
About 150 nominations were made. 

The list of the awards of places in this 
unique Legion reveals a romantic story of 
the codperation of labor in business. It was 
the duty of the sixteen engineers and the five 
men in the administrative division to give 
their utmost to the improvement of the 
methods of running the plants. They re- 
ceive their salaries for thinking on these lines. 
But there are ten shop workers who were 
enrolled in the Honor Legion because they 
went beyond the line of duty and showed all 
the others around them how the work could 
be done in better manner and more efficiently. 
Among the ten honored foremen is E. H. 
Ballard, who “advocated and caused to be 
installed many safeguards to health and phy- 
sical welfare which have gone far to make 
for excellent working conditions in the 
foundry” of the Lynn works. Here also is 
Carl A. Salmonsen, the foreman who took a de- 
partment where unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vailed and so reorganized it that the piece- 
workers there added 20 per cent. to their 
earnings. 

Altogether it is an inspiring story of indus- 
trial relations; a story that might be read 
with profit in many industries where strife 
has been the rule. It shows what intelligent 
employees and labor can and will do under 
the right inspiration and sympathetic leader- 
ship. They wish to codperate if industry 
will show them the way. 
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Mr. Cromwell on Fake Promotions 


R. SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL, who 

is retiring from the presidency of the 

New York Stock Exchange, entered 
that office three years ago with a greater 
respect for the popular attitude toward the 
country’s leading security market than most 
Stock Exchange presidents of the past. He 
set out to gain from the public a greater appre- 
ciation and higher regard for this institution; 
he has succeeded in disarming some criticism, 
defeated some attacks 
against the Exchange, 
and gained some new 
friends for it. To 
make the Stock Ex- 
change popular would 
require not only a 
standard in _ finance 
not yet achieved in 
any human _ business 
but also a far wider 
diffusion of economic 
facts than we now 
have. Yet under Mr. 
Cromwell’s régime the 
Stock Exchange has 
raised some standards 
and likewise dissem- 
inated some economic 
knowledge. 

It was during this 
time that President 
Cromwell and other 
Stock Exchange offi- 
cials accepted a responsibility for killing bucket- 
shops. They, in fact, were largely responsible 
for the failure of about a hundred such houses 
in 1921 and 1922. Depriving them of market 
quotations, the Stock Exchange cut off their 
main chance of doing business. On the eve of 
his retirement, after this effective crusade, 
President Cromwell is of the opinion that the 
Stock Exchange can effectively curb the 
bucket-shop evil. That places squarely on 
the shoulders of his successors the respon- 
sibility of seeing that it is curbed. 

The promoter of fake securities cannot 
be reached by the Stock Exchange. But 
Mr. Cromwell has reached some definite con- 
clusions on how he can be reached. His views 
on the subject of crooked promotion, as given 
to this magazine, are as follows: 

“There is little to prevent any one from 
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ISABELLE DOUGLAS BARRON 
Stenographer, who by virtue of her plan to keep a 
condensed record of relations with each of the thousands 
.of customers of the General Electric Company, has 
earned for herself a place in an industrial Hall of Fame 
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setting up in the promotion business and sel- 
ling anything he wishes to call a security. 
The proposed legal correctives of these abuses 
are fraud laws to punish persons selling 
swindling securities and so-called Blue Sky 
Laws for states in which legislation is not 
already operative. In New York state the 
proposed legislation would include licensing 
brokers as well as official approval prior to 
the issuance of securities. The suggestion 
has also been made that the brokers’ books be 
subjected to periodic examinations similar to 
the state examinations 
of the accounts of 
banks and trust com- 
panies. 

“All of these meas- 
ures would work to the 
detriment of legiti- 
mate securities dealers, 
but would have little 
terror for the crook. 
The licensing proposi- 
tion is positively dan- 
gerous, because you 
cannot prevent a pros- 
pective crook from ob- 
taining a license, and 
that license, once ob- 
tained, amounts to a 
state certification and 
would enable him all 
the better to defraud 
the public. 

“The same is true 
of state approval of 
new issues. It would give a clean bill of 
health to each new issue approved. Hun- 
dreds of fakes would get by because no state 
commission would have the means, the time, 
or the technical skill safely to pass judgment 
on all issues submitted. 

“As for periodic inspection of brokers’ 
books, this would remove the rightful cloak 
of privacy from the current confidential trans- 
actions of investors and could lead to upsets 
in many important business undertakings. 
The investing public certainly would not 
relish such intrusion on their legitimate con- 
fidential affairs and the results aimed at—the 
suppression of bucketing—can be achieved 
in other ways. 

“The Stock Exchange has investigated the 
operation of the ‘Blue Sky Laws’ in various 
states. It has found that while they ac- 
















































complish a certain amount of good, they 
create endless red tape and are comparatively 

easily avoided. The inquisitorial powers im- 

pose a heavy burden on the legitimate dealer; 

the crook never attempts to observe the law; 

there is usually the introduction of politics 

and political influence through pull exercised 

by the shady promoter, and the laws protect 

the public hardly at all. 

“If we are to have new legislation, let us 
make sure that the new laws really get down 
to the root of the evil. We already have 
punitive laws. Let us find additional ways 
of making such laws applicable to offenders 
and of making their enforcement more easy. 
A simple way of getting right down to the 
bottom of our problem would be the passage 
of a law requiring full publicity in connection 
with the issuance of securities and the status 
of the issuing companies. 

“Require that sworn statements be issued 
in advance and semi-annually thereafter and 
that statements give adequate information 
concerning the flotation and financial position 
of the issuing companies or parties and also 
concerning their operations and earnings. 
That would strike a vital blow at the fake 
promotion because you would get the jump 
on it from the start. 

“Officials of companies whose securities are 
offered for sale would immediately lay them- 
selves open to punishment and could easily 
be reached by the present laws if they fur- 
nished doctored information to bolster up a 
swindling promotion. Let us pin the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs—on the people 
who furnish the background for the dealer in 
fake securities—and we will soon make it 
impossible for such dealers to operate.” 

This is in essence the principle of the section 
of the British Companies Act which has been 
more successful in preventing fake promotions 
in Great Britain than have any laws on this 
side. 


More Than a Billion for American 
Education 


HE cost of public education in the 
United States has increased to an 
amazing extent during the last ten 
vears, if we are to consider the actual figures 
alone. In 1910 it amounted to $498,019,738; 
in 1915 it was $704,145,952; and in 1920 it 
had soared to $1,219,885,296, according to 
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figures recently gathered by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the 
auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Considered in dollars alone that is a 
stupendous increase, but it is not a dispro- 
portionate increase in view of the rise in the 
cost of labor and commodities. 

Compared to the stupendous increases in 
other public expenses, the amount is very 
small. The total governmental expenditures 
have increased nearly fourfold; the expendi- 
tures for national defense in 1920 were nearly 
ten times the figure for 1910, due, of course, 
to the war; the expenditures for highways 
have nearly tripled, as have other public. 
expenditures. The increase in the cost of 
education in 1920 Over 1910 was 145 per cent., 
while the index figure for rents stands at 175, 
commodities at 154, building materials at 
184, and building labor at 203. Though 
these indexes, all figured from 1914, cannot be 
compared directly to the education figures 
figured from 1910, there is sufficient contrast 
to show that the cost of education really is 
very low. 

It is almost too obvious to point out that 
in the South, where the least money is spent 
on education, there is also the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy. The shortage of trained 
teachers is most acute in the South, though 
8,000,000 children in rural districts in all 
parts of the country are victims of the same 
condition. Miss Mabel Carney, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently made 
a study of the rural teacher situation, which 
was published by the Bureau of Education, 
and the comparison of her figures with the 
findings of the Educational Finance Commis- 
sion show that conditions are most deplorable 
where the least money is spent. Sixty-three 
per cent. of Alabama’s teachers have had 
no professional preparation, while in Virginia 

10 per cent. of the colored rural teachers and 
9.6 per cent. of the white rural teachers have 
never gone beyond the elementary grades. 
Texas has 6,000 teachers who have never gone 
beyond the seventh grade. Twenty-two 
per cent. of the teachers in the Arkansas 
rural schools have had only grammar school 
education, and in Mississippi, Georgia, and 
South Carolina the figure is 20 per cent. 
The figure for Arkansas has more than usual 
interest in view of the vast highway building 
program of that state, which aroused so much 
protest among taxpayers. 
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It is plain that more money, not less, must 
be spent upon education in this country. 
Especially is the problem pressing in the rural 
districts and in the South. The day of hit- 
or-miss farming has passed. Scientific plant- 
ing and marketing of crops must be practised, 
and to be successful the farmer more and more 
needs some measure of scientific education. 
He cannot absorb this unless he has a good 
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common school education. In the rural 
districts, as in the city, the need is for more 
schools and better teachers. This will cost 
more than the stupendous total already 
rolled up, but it would be folly to try to 
economize on_ education. 


Women Who Fight for Reforms in 
Public Welfare Institutions 


OMEN who hold public office 
seem to be at their best when they 
take part in the management of 
public welfare institutions. The work of 
Dr. Ellen Culver Potter as Secretary of 
Welfare for Pennsylvania was described in 
these columns some months ago, and now 
come testimonials of the high character of the 
work being done in public welfare in North 


STATE AND LOCAL 
PER CAPITA FOR EDUCATION. 


Carolina by Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, whose 
appointment in July, 1921, gave her the 
distinction of being the first woman Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare for any state and 
the honor of filling the highest executive post 
ever held by any woman in her state. 

As in the case of Doctor Potter, Mrs. John- 
son reached her high office after years of 
experience in work which she undertook be- 
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cause of her interest in its problems, and the 
responsibility came to her because of her 
ability in proposing solutions for those prob- 
lems. The parallel might be carried still 
further by pointing out that Mrs. Johnson 
was not merely a political appointee, but was 
designated, as Doctor Potter was, because 
there was unanimity of opinion on her fitness 
for the post. Like most women who hold 
public office, and especially those who manage 
welfare institutions, Mrs. Johnson goes at 
her task without regard for political ex- 
pediency and with a desire to render honest 
and efficient service, political pressure not- 
withstanding. Mrs. Johnson’s independence 
in this regard was shown when she refused to 
oust a satisfactory Republican county super- 
intendent of public welfare to make way for 
a Democratic aspirant, though she herself is a 
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Democrat, and she explained her attitude 
in this way: 

“Politics should have no place in work of 
this kind for unfortunate people. 1I’d rather 
see the public welfare work in North Carolina 
entirely discontinued than see it made the 
plaything of politicians.” 

The management of public welfare agencies 
in North Carolina has recently been re- 
organized and Mrs. Johnson has taken an 
active part in bringing in reforms and new 
plans for the expansion and increased ef- 
ficiency of the work. In 1917, the North 
Carolina General Assembly enlarged the 
powers of the old State Board of Charities, 
changed its name to that of the State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare, and wrote 
into the law the requirement that at least one 
of the seven members of the board should be 
a woman. The possibilities of public service 
under the new law were so large that the 
women of North Carolina took an immediate 
interest, and now three of the seven members 
of the board are women. When Roland F. 
Beasley resigned the new office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare the board decided to 
hand over to Mrs. Johnson the duties as ex- 
ecutive officer, and there she is now. 

The efforts of the board are directed toward 
improvement of the penal system in the state, 
and a staunch stand was taken in a con- 
troversy over the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment and the adoption of the indeterminate 
sentence in the state prison and prison camps. 
Prison reform, however, is only one of the 
many subjects vigorously attacked by the 
board. A strenuous part was taken in the 
enforcement of the child labor law and the 
compulsory school attendance law; twenty- 
five child-caring homes were surveyed, as 
well as the system of poor relief; and the 
whole system of public welfare work in the 
counties was studied, with the aim of improv- 
ing the personnel and the general conditions 
of the work. It is the aim of the board to 
improve the condition of every unfortunate 
in its institutions, and it has been driving 
at that end with an amazing energy and 
persistence. 

The General Assembly showed its appreci- 
ation of the way the women were handling 
their new brooms by increasing the board’s 
appropriation fifty per cent., and women’s 
clubs, churches, and civic organizations have 
taken a new interest in the welfare work. 
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The interest in these new administrations 
is not confined to North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania. Other states will watch them. 


Coéperative Housing Gains in Favor 


HE own-your-own-apartment idea, a 

hybrid of the satisfactions of home 

ownership and the convenience of 
apartment-living, within a few years has 
found a definite place in American life. 
Between 4,000 and 5,000 families in New York 
City alone are now living in codperative 
apartment buildings; Chicago has more than 
100 buildings owned by their tenants, and the 
plan is gaining in favor in Washington and 
in other large cities of the country. Plans 
of managing and financing these structures 
are being standardized and it may be expected 
that the codperative apartment will gain 
rapidly in favor as its success is more fully 
demonstrated. Though the plan has been 
used in Europe for centuries and approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 persons have their homes in 
coéperatively managed apartment houses, 
it did not find immediate favor in this country 
upon introduction here. Americans were 
suspicious of it and they accepted it only un- 
der the pressure of acute housing shortage. 
The movement has become so popular, how- 
ever, that the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards is organizing a special division 
to study the best plans of financing these 
coéperative houses. 

From 20 to 40 per cent. of the average man’s 
rental expense may be saved in the codpera- 
tive apartment through the elimination of the 
overhead expenses usually charged to the 
tenant’s bill by the landlord. There are no 
losses from vacant apartments or uncollecta- 
ble rents, no overhead charges for advertising 
because there is no need for it, and the cost 
of repairs and renovating arecut becauseevery 
tenant-owner takes a landlord’s interest in 
the building. Another advantage to be 
commended is that the tenant-owners may 
exercise some supervision over the character 
of the tenants. In the ordinary apartment 
house the tenant has to accept any neighbor 
agreeable to the landlord; in the codperative 
house he has something to say about his 
future neighbors. That advantage, however, 
may be turned to disadvantage in the case of 
those tenants who are officious and wish to 
extend their supervision, beyond due limits. 
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Broke Falls New Mexico Ring 


By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


TALKED to a man one time who had gone 

over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 

“Why did you try such a thing?” | 

asked. 

“It was like this: | spent a good deal 
of my life around the Falls. | used to look 
at the water and say: ‘I wonder what would 
happen to me if | tried to beat it! Wouldn’t 
it be fine if | could lick it?’ | used to get 
mad at myself for feeling that way, but | 
couldn’t help wondering. At last | made up 
my mind that life wouldn’t be worth while 
until | had made the try. | either had to 
lick the Falls or they had to lick me.” 

He was one of the few men who succeeded 
in the effort. It wasn’t a very sensible feat, 
perhaps, but he lived thereafter a very happy 
man, | am told. 

A certain succesful lawyer, living in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, was bitten by a somewhat similar 
bug of adventure some years ago. It was, 
perhaps, an unfortunate thing for him, viewed 
in certain conventional lights, that he should 
have been challenged by fate into what he at- 
tempted. But when | last saw him and 
talked with him | found him a surprisingly 
happy man, in spite of a vast amount of 
danger and trouble through which he had 
passed. 

It was the Niagara of American journalism 
that taunted and challenged him. You may 
call it sensible or not, as you please—the thing 
he attempted to do; but the interesting fact 
about it all is that he tried it. And what 
happened to him is even more interesting. 

“For many years,” this lawyer told me re- 
cently, “| had the idea in my head that some 


day, after | had made my pile, | would try to 
run a newspaper that would tell the whole 
truth about everything as near as | could get 
the truth. And then | would see what would 
happen. | don’t know how the idea first got 
into my head, but it did get there and it 
stuck there. Half the time, as I went on 
with my law business, | knew the idea was 
plumb foolish—only an adventurer’s hunch 
that no professional man, with a family and 
a home and a good practice, ought to enter- 
tain; and the other half of the time | knew the 
idea was well worth trying and that some day 
I’d probably try it.”’ 

That was the start of it. 
hasn’t come yet. 

The name of this Tulsa lawyer who turned 
editor is Carl C. Magee. He’s a tall, rangy, 
blue-eyed, square-jawed, smiling Westerner. 

But this doesn’t mean that you’re to think 
of him as broad-hatted and booted. The 
oil-metropolis of Tulsa doesn’t turn out that 
brand of Westerners these days. He dresses 
with the greatest taste and care; the haber- 
dashers and shirt makers and tailors of Wall 
Street are not more careful and able than some 
of their brother-craftsmen in Tulsa, and Ma- 
gee was a successful Tulsa lawyer, a part of 
the crowd, one of the “right kind of people.”’ 
Put him on the streets of Washington and 
you'd have thought him a New York business 
man. Put him on the New York streets and 
you’d have thought he came from “down 
town.” Indeed, he was as much at home 
“down town” in New York, down in the 
Wall Street district, as he was in the world of 
lawyers’ offices and bankers’ offices in his 


And the finish 
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own home district. He wasn’t a_ mil- 
lionaire, but he has a brother in the city 
of Tulsa who is. He’s thoroughly at home 
with millionaires. | couldn’t discover, in 
talking to him, that the smell of money, in 
terms of millions, is at all offensive to him; 
that is, he isn’t against rich people. In fact, 
| think he’d like to be rich, himself—again— 
if he could get rich by running an honest 
newspaper. 


JUST A “REGULAR FELLOW” 


| couldn’t find any weak sentimentalism of 
the reformer in his make-up. And | noticed, 
as he smiled, that, even in a gentle moment, 
he isn’t off his guard; the wrinkles gather 
around his eyes in conventional fashion, but 
his eyelids make never a move toward meeting 
each other; they turn from oval into oblong 
to keep from closing when he smiles. Good 
at poker, good in the court room, a man who 
can hold his own in business or at his profes- 
sion—that’s Carl Magee’s record. 

I can’t see, either, that he was trying to be 
a “good”’ man, when he tried his experiment 
in journalism any more than the man who 
went over Niagara Falls in a barrel was trying 
to be “good.”’ He had gone to the Indian 
Territory in 1903, when he was thirty years 
old, from his home town in lowa; he had held 
his own in all the wild territory days and in 
the early days of statehood. He was a 
“regular of the regulars.”’ If you don’t want 
to take the word of a mere magazine re- 
porter for this, Magee has a more impressive 
stamp of approval than mine for business 
“regularity.” 

Albert Fall, of Three Rivers, New Mexico, 
once United States Senator, one-time Secre- 
tary of the Interior, had him “looked up”’ in 
his own home town among the business men 
with whom he had dealt for sixteen years. 
The report came back to Fall that Magee was 
“safe and sound.”’ And Fall sold him a 
newspaper! But neither Fall nor Magee’s 
associates in Tulsa could know that, ‘way 
back in Magee’s head, was that ancient hunch 
that some day he might try to run a news- 
paper honestly, just to see what would happen. 

“| might not have tried my newspaper ex- 
periment,’ Magee told me, “unless my wife 
had been taken ill and we had been forced to 
leave Tulsa for her health. 

“The doctor told us to go to Albuquerque. 


We went there at once and my wife’s health 
improved so greatly that we thought we could 
go back to Tulsa again. But after a while 
in Tulsa we discovered that Albuquerque was 
the place for her, and so | decided to quit my 
business in Tulsa and live in Albuquerque. 

“This was in 1919. | bought a home in 
Albuquerque and we settled down there. 
But there was no law practice there for me. 
Suddenly the idea came to me that now was 
the time to go into the newspaper business 
and try my big adventure. 

“The best and biggest newspaper in town 
was the Albuquerque Morning Journal. | 
decided that | would try to buy it. I found 
that the vice-president of a big New York 
bank knew all about its ownership and so | 
went to him. This banker referred me to an 
official of a Western railroad with offices in 
John Street in New York City. 

“1 found out that a group of business men 
had put money into the paper. The rail- 
road official told me that this group had se- 
cured the controlling interest in the paper 
in 1918 for the purpose of electing Albert 
Fall to the United States Senate from New 
Mexico. 

“*1’m in favor of selling the paper, though,’ 
he told me. ‘It’s served its purpose. Fall 
was elected, and | don’t like to have our rail- 
road money tied up in it. If Mr. Fall is will- 
ing to have us get out of it, I’ll be willing, for 
one, to sell.’ 


MEETING MR. FALL 


“And so | went to Fall. | told him that I 
wanted to buy the paper, and, after he had 
secured a report of my past record in Tulsa 
and had been assured that | was safe and 
sound, he agreed to sell me the paper. 

“The price was $115,000. I borrowed a 
large part of the money, paid off the owners, 
including Fall, who had $25,000 interest in 
the paper, and started out. 

“But | ought to tell you that | got my 
first big news story from Fall himself. He 
sat there at his Three Rivers Ranch, after he 
had agreed to sell me the paper, and explained 
to me the political situation in New Mexico. 
| never heard such a story in my life. He 
wanted me to know all about it, so that I 
would know how to conduct the newspaper 
properly from a political point of view.” 

Magee laughed at this point. 























How Carl Magee Broke 


“You wouldn’t have believed that such 
things as Fall told me about could exist in 
America,” he told me. “Why, you'd have 
thought you were back in the days of the 
Spanish conquistadores in old Mexico. 

“Fall explained to me, that day at his 
ranch, that the old system of ‘dons’ still 
existed in New Mexico. He said that New 
Mexico was settled by Spanish dons who kept 
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in a hand-to-mouth way. Taking advantage 
of this condition, political and business inter- 
ests dominated the state for selfish purposes. 
| found out, in a little while, that state officials 
went unchallenged. They did as they pleased 
without criticism. Prisoners were cheated 
and starved of food. State institutions were 
run negligently. Public money was deposited 
in the banks, and state officials took the in- 








the Indians under subjection. Until gam- _ terest and put it into their own pockets. 

bling and booze wore “Everything that 
them out the old dons : > Fall told =me—and 
were a fine governing an THE “HOODOO.” | even more—was true. 


type. 
“*But we know how 
to make use of them, 
even to-day,’ Fall told 
me. And then he ex- 
plained to me that, in 
the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in his 
district, there were 
certain water holes on 
which the agricultural 


This*is your fight as much as it is mine. I am willing to 
bear the brunt of it. But I am not strong enough to do it alone. 
I_ must Ip if the Se te 06 66 Oe. ees OO 
the las: sta of the gang. If they fail now the peo 
ple will be in contro! of New Mexico. Mr. Fall can. then run his 
-portfolio; Mr. Hawkins his ‘raflroad and allicd interests; Mr. Sully 
mincs. _ But the people will run the state. 

Your share of help is from to $1,000, according to your 
means, invested in an 8 per cent Journal bond, secured by a first 
mortgage on the Journal's complete assets. Time ts passing. The 
days are getting fewer. I can not find you. You must make your 
willingness known. Write mo—or .call. 
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In the Journal, July 28, 1921. It was Magee’s experi- 
ence that when he called upon the people for help in 
his campaign against the Fall machine he found him- 
self always staunchly supported. The readers of his 
paper were, in his own words, “willing to bet on him” 


And nota citizen dared 
to raise his voice. 

“ By golly!” laughed 
Magee, “I didn’t 
know then that five 
newspaper men before 
me, in the recent his- 
tory of the state, had 
been given the choice 
of going to jail or leav- 
ing the state— and 





district was depend- 

ent. The land on which these water holes 
were situated was in the hands of so-called 
‘dons,’ who controlled the votes of all the 
persons in their countryside—because they 
controlled the water holes. God help the 
American citizen in that district who didn’t 
vote as the ‘don’ of his district wanted him to! 

“Fall told me all this, and more, with the 
utmost frankness. He expected me to join 
right in; he told me that the state organiza- 
tion, through the ‘dons,’ had everything its 
own way, and that a great political future 
opened before me. ' 

“That made me sick. | had thought of 
Fall as one of the great men of America, one 
of its big pioneers; but he had shown me his 
real self. 1 made up my mind that now was 
the time to begin to run a truth-telling news- 
paper; | realized that | had begun my experi- 
ment in one of the rot-spots of the United 
States. 

“About 50 per cent. of the American citi- 
zens in New Mexico speak nothing but Span- 
ish. They are a kindly people, home-loving 
and hospitable; but intensely ignorant, gen- 
erally speaking, because of the fact that they 
have had no opportunity of obtaining educa- 
tion during the 300 years they have lived in 
the Rio Grande valley. Their economical 
situation is terrible; they live on little ranches 


that they had all left. 

“| began on the management of the land 
office. | attacked it editorially., It was not 
being run to help the school system but to 
help the political machine, and | said so. 

“The first signal | got of trouble, my first 
real thrill out of telling the truth, came from 
Fall himself. He stamped into my office 
one day and, slapping one of my editorials 
with his cane, said to me: 

‘““*You lay off this! . You lay off this!’ 

“1 told him | didn’t see what right he had 
to tell me how to run my newspaper. 

“He looked me square in the eye and said: 
‘That’s all right. But you lay off this land 
office or you'll be crushed.’ And then he 
stamped out. And | knew that the music 
had begun. 

“And then | began to see what could hap- 
pen to an editor who makes up his mind to 
run his own newspaper just as any decent 
man runs his own business, without paying 
any attention to outside interference or let- 
ting others tell him how to conduct his af- 
fairs. Which, as | take it, after four years of 
newspaper work, is the only decent way to 
run a newspaper. 

“Well, | lit into the state officials. I told 
my readers how the state political organiza- 
tion of Fall held its power. | pointed out 
wrong things which state officials were doing. 
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“The circulation of the paper had been 7,000 
when | bought it. It went up to 9,000.” 

“But, of course, you lost the advertising of 
merchants?”’ it was suggested. 

“| did not,” he snapped back. “The mer- 
chants never made a move to take out the 
advertising for any truth | told about po- 
litical affairs. It wasn’t until the bankers 
began to force them to leave me alone that 
they reluctantly kept their advertising away 
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to as pretty a ten-minute rough-and-tumble 
fight as ever you saw, right there in the capi- 
tol. Everybody knew why he was trying to 
lick me, and | didn’t seem to have a friend 
in the crowd; so | had to fight it out. And 
| had him down and through by the time it 
was over. It wasn’t the first rough-and- 
tumble I|’d had in my life time, but | did hate 
to have my daughter there clawing away 
at my coat, part of the time, and crying. 














from me. |’ve discov- “Oh, yes! You get 
ered that merchants “ : » lenty of excitement 7 
~ LET’S FIGHT IT OUT! . See 
like the truth in a trying to run a square 
newspaper as well as }),..29.88 4 So seen ponent, ype Ag pe ghd newspaper out in that 

to the wal, 2 glory in the fray. If they can force me out of the 


any other citizens. 
They don’t like to 
spend their newspaper 
nickels for bunk and 


part of the country. 
“But there was 
more to come. I had 
borrowed $60,000 from 
a certain bankinacity 
about 700 miles away. 
The arrangement had 
been that | could ask 


Journal I will go with a smile. ¥ have fought a good fight against 
the financial and political combine that has ruled the state with 
an jivon hand, The hardness of the times’ has been their ally. 
But for that I would have had no trouble. . If I lose, I lose. I will 
be bret another victim added to thelr long Ist. . 
¥ Now is the time to bring on your law sults. Let’s hunt around 
and pile them up until independence is hgh unprofitable and 
every editor made afraid to call his soul shi 
h k a Iw not surrender. I will go through with this matter in 
oKumM. New Mexico or perish in the attempt. I know the way out, but 
“ ° I decline to take it. It is the route of the betrayal of the people. 
But, of cou rseé., | I can fight and lose with honor. I can not decently surrender, 
ki | f My faith is in you, average reader. I believe mee | = 150 
S i, «a Deo} yg in New Mexico who will take a $250 Journal bon ariag 
was ma ing a ot oO 4 nn cent semi-annual interest, and so get these pent of the 
4 > ands of the banks and into the hands of the pcople. If you 
people mad. re- leave it to those for whom it is convenient, it will not be donc. 


5 This is a time for sacrifiec, if the people are to have a mouth- : 
ceived hundreds of let- picce. There is a way the $30 ana $100 man and woman can for renewals everv six 
. help. Write me today telling me what you can do. Pe 
ters threatening my Do you believe in fair play and a square deal?) New Mexico months. One day one 
> . will not get it without you. I cannot fight the “gang” alone. 


With a litle help from you we can win, 





life. One day as | was 


\ 


of the big politicians 
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riding in my automo- 
bile outside of town, a 
man with a rifle  !92!. 
stopped me. | thought 
he was an officer. 
“*Get out of that 


An editorial that appeared in the Journal on July 20, 

The fact that five different editors, all of whom 

had tried to tell the truth about New Mexico politics, 

had all been forced to cease their activities failed to in- 
timidate Magee into silence 


came into my office 
and said: 

“Say, you'd better 
get $60,000 together 
and send it off to that 
bank in Missouri.’ | 


car and come with me, you ———!’ he said. didn’t know that he knew | had made such 
“| sat there and looked him square in the a loan. I asked him what he knew about it, 
eye. and he said: 


““* Are you an officer?’ | asked him. 

“‘Get out!’ he said, ‘or I’ll put a hole 
through you where you sit.’ 

“Well, it’s more comfortable here on the 
seat,’ | told him. Just at that minute an 
automobile came around a turn and started 
to stop because | was blocking the road. The 
stranger stepped back and | put on power 
and went away. 

“It’s almost a matter of life and death, 
sometimes, telling the truth in a newspaper. 
| was showing my little daughter, eleven 
years old, ’round the state capitol building in 
Santa Fe one day, when a big, husky young 
fellow, who has a state job, came toward me, 
rolling up his sleeves, and hit me a crack 
on the jaw that almost knocked me down. 
Of course, my daughter began to scream and 
cry. It wasn’t the sort of thing you want 
your daughter to see. But | saw | was in 
for it. That voung fellow and | buckled down 


“‘Never mind! You’d better get that 
money together and be ready to pay it when 
your note comes due. I’ve heard they’re 
not going to renew it. It’s going to be 
called on you.’ 

“This was a new turn. The renewal date 
was only twenty days off, and | had only 
$25,000. That’s the kind of a thing that 
keeps you awake nights. 

‘| suppose if | had been an old-time news- 
paper man, used to the traditions of the press, 
I’d have had to give up right then and there. 
But | didn’t know any better. All the time 
| had been trying to tell the truth I had also 
been trying to learn how to run a newspaper. 
My earnings had been increasing with the 
circulation. | had bought a new press for 
$20,000, and put in considerable improve- 
ments of one sort and another, and | felt | 
was learning. But I didn’t know all of the 


game, and so | did a thing that, I am told, 

















rarely succeeds—| told my readers all about 
my financial difficulties. That usually means 
ruin for a newspaper, | have since been in- 
formed. | told the folks that a bank was 
unexpectedly going to foreclose on me for 
$60,000. | told them that | had $25,000 
‘in cash and that | would need $35,000 more 
within twenty days. | said that | had 
bonds of the newspaper to sell at $250 apiece. 
An old-timer, as | say, might have been sur- 


How Carl Magee Broke 
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been running my newspaper not much more 
than a year, and the citizens of Albuquerque 
were willing to bet $55,000 in cold cash on 
what | was trying to do. 

“lll admit that | had gone over to the 
opposite party by this time. I had dis- 
covered that | couldn’t clean up the Repub- 
lican state orgaization from the inside. It 
was not a case for housecleaning, but of 
getting outside the house and tearing it 














prised at the result. down.” 

os it want. Tee —- _—— | have not studied 

very first day citizens THE FACTS. oS) all the files of the Al- 

brought $3,000 in cash at dis ~“ buquerque Morning 
‘he “gang” is busy. They feel that now is the time to “g 






ju: 
”’ I think so, too. 


into the office and car- 


If they fati to “get” 
free’ forever to continue the Journal's open policy. 


‘cet 
me now, I will be- 
have no 


Journal for the 


ried away the bonds. 
More than two hun- 
dred people in the city 


lighting” grievances. I -perfectly. understand that the “gang” is 
ting for its life and "4 do not expect any quarter, d 
: If I'can distribute 150 Journal Bonds of $250 cach, among the 
people, the whole matter will be setticd. Will you stretch a point 
and take onc? By that act you oa ‘ome the continuance of the 
present policy of the Journal. How small a price to pay in order 





twenty-eight months 
that Carl C. Magee 
was able to hold on to 








Se a to protect yourself and the public. You loan $250 at 8 per cent, : 
of oe . of the avenucs of “publ being cow. you avoid the danger it. But ig what | 
in the purchase of that Serecatiiiey Se daar’ wicked aa aes Cae eee A can see he was not 
P nothing for me. ean take care of myeclt: Tak ‘you te ely me . fas 
$3 5,000 worth of in my effort:to serve you. : afraid of attacking In- 
9 Write me today, telling nie sou will be one of the pees 150 af oe 
bonds. _ Subscribers to a bund. CARL C. MAGE dividuals personally ; 





“One thing | found 
out about telling the 
truth in a newspaper, 
and that is: The folks 
will stand by you; you 
can depend on them. 


In the Journal, July 22, 


“Well, three months after this another 
note was coming due. It was held by a lo- 
cal bank. 


“Again | got the tip in advance, this bank 
was not going to renew the loan. Just for 
fun | went to the bank and said to one of the 
officials: ‘1 thought |’d drop in to arrange for 
a renewal of my loan.’ He was very friendly 
about it, but he looked at me and laughed and 
shook his head. ‘!’m sorry, Magee,’ he said, 
‘but | can’t do it. We’ll have to call it.’ 

“This bank had really promised me to re- 
new the note, but, instead, they foreclosed 
and sued me. | did the same thing. | 
printed a piece in my paper, telling my read- 
ers all the facts and saying that | didn’t have 
the money to meet the loan. | told them 
that the same power which | had been attack- 
ing was now attacking me, and that I|’d have 
to close up the newspaper if | didn’t get out- 
side help. 

“1 had twenty days in which to answer to 
the suit. Within that time the public had 
bought, not $15,000 worth, but $20,000 worth 
of the bonds of the Journal, and | met the 
note without a bit of trouble. | had come 
into the city not two years before and had 





1921. 

Magee placed his campaign was one of utter frankness 

between himself and the public. 

confidence in his editorials in a way that rarely failed 
to elicit its support 


he named the people 
he was talking about. 
He ‘‘jumped on’’ 
bankers and judges 
alike; he named them 
and charged them with 
various offenses. He put into cold type, re- 
peatedly, accusations which, if put into legal 
form, would have caused court proceedings. 

Of a certain state official he wrote in sub- 
stance, naming him: “This man has em- 
bezzled $2,700 of the state’s money and ! can 
prove it.”” He openly declared that it was 
the influence of Albert Fall that caused cer- 
tain banks to withhold their financial support. 

“The foreclosing of the $60,000 note was 
Fall’s first attempt to carry out his threat and 
put me out of business,” he declared. 

As far as | can see, Magee used little cau- 
tion, not any more than he used in his roughb- 
and-tumble fight in the capitol building. 
He found himself in a position where desper- 
ate boldness was necessary. 

You get his viewpoint when you hear him 
say this: 

“T had gone into the thing with my mind 
made up that | didn’t care what happened 
to me. | left that entirely out of my cal- 
culations. My friends used to come to me— 
even those who had financially helped me to 
make the fight—and say to me: ‘Now, Ma- 
gee, you’d better go easy on this or chat 
thing.’ They would try to show me a lot of 


The basis on which 


He took it into his 
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reasons why I| should not attack this or that 
man. I would let them talk and then, when 
they were through;. 1-would sift out their rea- 
sons. Usually none of their reasons was good, 
except one; and:that would always be that I, 
personally; was heading for more trouble for 
myself. Then I would have to say: ‘Gentle- 
men, this fight isn’t: going.to be any good if | 
have to worry about what’s_ going. to happen 
to me personally: I’m trying an experiment 
here in truth-telling, and | don’t want to 
spoil it by worrying about myself.’ ”’ 

That’s a desperate position for a man to 
take in any enterprise, from North Pole seek- 
ing or trench fighting clear down to run- 
ning a newspaper. It’s especially desperate 
if he has a family. 

“But what happened at homer” | asked 
him once, when he spoke of this self-neglect- 
ful attitude. 

“My wife is a better soldier than | am,” 
he answered. “You needn’t think she didn’t 
suffer enough—socially. But she used to say 
to me: ‘Now that you're in it there’s only one 
thing to do, and that is—go ahead. Youcan’t 
turn back now.’ ”’ 

There was one terrible scene in that home 
—it comes later in the story—that showed 
what a “good soldier’ this lawyer’s wife 
really is. 


ONE DOLLAR FOR CRIMINAL LIBEL 


Thrashing around in editorial columns, 
calling people by name and accusing them 
openly, without innuendo and without re- 
straining caution, is bound to end in trouble 
for any editor, no matter how great his ex- 
perience; for an editor of less than two years’ 
experience it means sitting in a court room, 
at last, as sure as fate. It’s doubly sure to 
mean sitting in a court room, if you have 
attacked judges, and if you have accused 
the courts of being “in cahoots with corrupt 
business and corrupt politicians. 

Wherefore Magee, one day in August, 1921, 
after he had been an editor for eighteen 
months—twelve as a Republican and six as 
a Democrat—found himself sitting in a court 
room on a charge of criminal libel. 

The judge ordered the jury to return a ver- 
dict in favor of the banker. The jury brought 
in a verdict of one dollar against Magee. 

| have never heard Magee say that the jury 
was wrong, or that he himself had not made 
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an editorial blunder, a technical mistake, in 
this instance. 

Three times the bankers, he claims, had 
smashed at him—once with the $60,000 loan, 
once with tne $15,000 loan, and this time with 
the libel suit. 

“But the folks helped me out every time,” 
he said. “My newspaper motto is ‘Give 
light, and the people will find their own way.’ 
Dante wrote it. Even that jury was made 
up of folks who helped me in that pinch as 
much as other folks had helped me in buying 
$55,000 of my bonds. 

“But | had a lot more to learn,” he added, 
“about the buoyancy of folks. Did you ever 
ride in an aéroplaner Do you know that 
queer feeling you get when the plane starts 
to sink, just a little bit, in an air hole? And 
then, suddenly, you feel the lift of the wings 
and know you're all right. 

“Plenty of times | felt myself sinking 
in those early days. The state administra- 
tion was in the hands of the Fall machine. 
| didn’t have a friend anywhere in the state 
government. Knowing how crooked Fall was 
and seeing him in power in Washington made 
me feel that there might be things as bad in 
Washington as in Sante Fe. | didn’t have 
any friends in the national government either, 
of course. It was pretty lonely going. But 
every time | felt myself sinking | suddenly 
felt the supporting power of the folks. You 
learn, in an experience like mine, what 
Abraham Lincoln knew from the first—that 
you can always depend on the mass of the 
people to go right, if only they have com- 
plete information and aren’t cheated.” 

It’s well to keep track of dates and national 
happenings in connection with this amazing 
story of Magee. 

He had his talks with Albert Fall at Fall’s 
Ranch near Three Rivers, New Mexico, and 
subsequently bought the Journal, in the early 
months of 1920. In August, 1920, he started 
to expose the conditions in the state of New 
Mexico. He was dealing entirely with local 
affairs; his problem had no national aspect. 
To him Fall was only a local. power, finan- 
cially and politically. 

“Fall had told me he was broke,”’ Magee ex- 
plained to me, “and that he was glad to sell 
the paper and get his share. So | felt there 
was a limit to his power. | didn’t see how 
he could hurt me as much as | could hurt 
him.” 
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But things were happening outside New 
Mexico. 

Fall, the political down-and-outer, went 
into the Cabinet at Washington; suddenly he 
had vast power. 

Suppose, after the man in the barrel had 
gone over the edge of Niagara Falls, a sud- 
den cold-snap, coming while he was in mid- 
air, had frozen the surface of the river at the 
foot of the cataract and turned it into hard 
ice. Fall’s sudden rise 
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Cabinet at Washington he had paid ten 
years’ back taxes, the local officials said. 
He was painting up and sprucing up the 
place. The railroad men around Three 
Rivers told about new live stock coming in. 
Workmen came to Three Rivers—of course, 
you can’t keep a thing like that secret—to put 
in a big, electric water-plant. Rumor got 
around that Harry Sinclair came to Three 
Rivers in a private car and laid on a siding 
three days. 





to power had that ef- 
fect on Magee’s exper- 
iment. 

“Fall couldn’t have 
done a thing with the 
bankers to turn them 
against my enter- 
prise,” Magee says, 
“if he had been just a 
local politician in New 
Mexico; it was his new 
job that gave him the 


Almost cvery one 


There is a way t 


THINK BACK. 


I will not recite how I happened to acquire the Journal.“ 
paid for it and got it fairly. If they will say I misied them I will 
give the public the facts and allow it to be the judge. 

When I attacked the mining companies and Mr. Fall, you were 
aghast at my temerity. Perhaps a fool rushed 
would have feared to tread. Any way'I did it. I did not then | 
dream of hard times and trouble about raising money to Hquidate 
my borrowings, made in order to buy this paper, or, may be, I 
would have been afraid. I —, - _— >. I oe 1 pursucd 

mrse I did. even if I t journal for do! ‘ . 
77 that’ I will succecd. But_hopes wit 
not do the work. Hopes must materialize into action. You must 
bay the bonds, if I am to survive. 
$50 man can help. Write me about how 
to do this. Send mec your subscription. 

Come on quickly and we will. join hands to make New Mcxico 
a better place in which to lve. There will be less favoritism and 
more equality of opportunity. A few officials will retire to private 
life ang a few dictators will cease to dictate. 

You can do nothing single-handed. Neither can I. Together 


we can “drive the rascals out.” Come on! 


“You don’t suppose 
the folks weren’t talk- 
ing, do your Why, 
they couldn’t help 
talking. I hinted at as 
much as | could, but | 
couldn’t get the facts 
to work with.” 

Thesummer of 1922 
was rough sledding for 
business generally. It 
was during that busi- 


in where an angel 





CARL C. MAGEE. 





power tointerfere with 
me financially. 

“You see, | had 
happened, by acci- 
dent, into a situation 
where | could find out 
all. | wanted about what can happen to an 
editor who tries to tell the truth; | found, in 
fact a lot of extra truth to tell.” 

It is now known, from testimony given at 
Washington, that Fall took up the question 
of granting leases on the Teapot Dome naval 
oil reserves almost as soon as he went into 
office in 1921. 

Everybody of any importance in that po- 
liticial crowd of Fall’s in New Mexico, Ma- 
gee says, knew the Teapot Dome story. Of 
course Magee knew it. 

“We had rumors about the satchel with 
money in it long before the facts came out in 
Washington,” Magee told me. “Only our 
story ran that Fall brought a satchel of money 
from Washington and put it in a safe deposit 
vault in El Paso. | kept hinting at a satchel 
full of money in my paper. | kept talking 
about Teapot Dome, and asking who was 
going to get the leases, long before the inves- 
tigation began in Washington. Everybody 


in our part of the country knew about it. 
“Folks from down Three Rivers way used 

to come in with stories of what was happening 

at Fall’s Ranch. Since he had gone into the 


For a long time Magee was never completely out of 

danger of financial defeat. 

Fall’s machine, controlled interests powerful enough to 

crush him utterly had he not inspired his readers with 

a confidence that providentially took the form of gen- 
erous financial support 


ness lull that the Jour- 
nal’s back was broken. 
The costs of paper 
were going up, adver- 
tising was falling off, 
there was interest to 
pay on $55,000 worth of bonds which the 
public had bought. And, besides, there was 
another $40,000 note to meet. 

Back in Tulsa, where he knew men with 
money, oil had dropped in price until it was 
down toward $1.00 a barrel; business was 
paralyzed there. The assets of the rich 
brother had frozen solid for the time. 

One morning, after a series of sleepless 
nights, the lawyer from Tulsa decided to sur- 
render. He couldn’t see his way through. 
He knew it would be useless to ask the bank 
to renew his note, and he felt in duty bound 
to protect the interests of those who had 
bought his bonds. And so Magee sent tele- 
grams. So far as the Journal was concerned 
he surrendered. One telegram was addressed 
to Senator Bursum, one of the New Mexico 
political leaders, an enemy of Magee; another 
went to another enemy, Albert Fall, himself. 
Other telegrams went to other persons. 
They ran, in gist: 

“| find it is impossible for me to get further 
financing. The Journal is for sale.” 

He received several offers for the Journal. 
A relative of one of the bankers of New 


The “gang,” as he called 
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How Carl Magee Broke 


Mexico paid him $200,000 for the paper; this 
included the increased circulation and the 
new press, and met the costs as well of 
various extensive improvements. 

Magee’s barrel had broken. 

But if this were the end of this story, | 
wouldn’t have written it; it would have been 
the story of a man who had failed. But Ma- 
gee went on. He started a little weekly and 
continued to tell the truth. Of course, no 
one with any great 
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electrified America; and the answer to it 
electrocuted Fall. 

It was Carl Magee, the lawyer from Tulsa, 
the “busted” owner of the Journal, the edi- 
tor of the hopeless little weekly, the experi- 
menter in journalism, with less than two 
years of newspaper experience behind him, 
who carried that question to the investiga- 
tors in Washington. 

He had heard rumors, as we know, of the 
Teapot Dome affair 





amount of newspaper 
experience would ever : 
have hoped to make 


ted them Basa counted all the 
r but I ‘ 


SAVE YOUR FACES: a 


Gentlemen, your “phoney” eau ‘suits frighten nobody. [ ig 1a 


the turn-on you.” I knew what Sang would 


and of Fall’s new af- 
fluence, but he could- 
not afford detectives 


costs in.advance. [ 


a success of a weekly 
newspaper in a lively 
town like Albuquer- 
que. But Magee 
wanted to play his 
string out. Besides, 
he hadn’t learned all 
that could happen to 
an editor who would 
stick blindly to truth. 
To his own amaze- 


do and how oo sain do it. Go on.and file the rest of them to 
save your faces. I oe complications, financial ant and legal, 
you geo you are precipitating.—L.care nothing. for -thiem,--<..-<~ 

I told a very-small fraction of thé ‘rath. But what I did 
tell was and is the truth and the’ public: is entitled to the facts. 
Pl gladly meet you in the courtroom on as many courts as you 
care to trot out. 1 didn’t lose my head and the public doesn't 
think I did. I’m prepared to faco all the consequences and we 
will see at the end a 77 all who is Srey. I seck only truth, right 
and justice. 

But Usten! I’m looking for no - unnecessary trouble. I have 
no malice toward any human being, no matter what you may 
have pleaded in your libel sults, Your denials of malice and 
conspiracy convince no one. The public judges you by your acts, 
not bv vonr disavowals, 





In the Journal, August 11, 1921. The banks saw in 
Magee an insolent and dangerous individual who should 
be expeditiously crushed. Their suit against him for 
libel they counted on as a knock-out blow, but the 
jury’s decision left the editor unscathed save for a 


to run them down. 
However, things hap- 
pened, as his tale fur- 
ther shows: 

“One day a re- 
porter from Denver 
came to my office to 
talk to me. He was 
a star reporter. He 
told me his boss had 
sent him to look up 


ment his weekly one-dollar fine Fall. He wanted to 
started off with 3,000 know what I knew. 
subscribers. He had told his Journal read- Well, | told himall | had heard. | couldn’t 


ers the truth about why he had sold the 
paper; and one third of them had followed 
him to his weekly, which he called Magee’s 
Independent. 

And so he started out with his little weekly 
sheet to keep up the experiment. 

This was in June, 1922. The Teapot 
Dome deal had been closed, practically se- 
cretely, in Washington. Government officials 
were refusing any information about the 
matter on the strange ground that it would 
be revealing Navy secrets. Secretary Fall 
had ordered all of his subordinates not to 
give any information about the naval reserve 
oil leases. 

Senators in Washington were trying vainly 
to get at the facts. And when they did, these 
were dry-as-dust facts. All they could prove 
was that leases had been granted; what was 
wrong about that? The public could not be 
interested in that fact. 

All of a sudden the question began to be 
heard in Washington: “Where did Secretary 
Fall get his money?” 

Every newspaper reader will remember that 
it was this question that made the oil in- 
vestigation a living subject. The question 


afford to send investigators to Three Rivers, 
but this reporter from Denver had a big 
expense account and he went after the story, 
tooth and nail.”’ 

Perhaps the railroad men around the sta- 
tion at Three Rivers will remember a livel 
young man who went among them asking 
whether the private car of Harry Sinclair, the 
rich oil man, had stood on the Three Rivers 
siding for several days; if so, they will re- 
member that some of them told him they were 
afraid to talk about the matter. 

And perhaps they will remember, at the 
Fall household, that a lively young man who 
presented the business card of a lawyer from 
a Western city, came to the house one day 
and asked for information. He said that he 
represented a colored man who had been ar- 
rested for murder; he said that this colored 
man had told him, as an alibi, that he was 
not near the scene of the murder at the time, 
but that he was a chef in Harry Sinclair’s 
private car. Could any one in the Fall house- 


hold, he asked, remember when Sinclair’s pri- 
vate car had been at the Three Rivers’ siding 
and whether the chef had been a colored man? 
It will, perhaps, be remembered by the Falls 
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that no one could remember the color of the 
chef who served in Sinclair’s car. The young 
man with the card was not really a lawyer; 
he was only one of the reporters from distant 
parts seeking facts about Fall’s sudden and 
puzzling prosperity. 

Back to Albuquerque went the Denver re- 
porter. 

“I’ve checked up on everything you told 
me,” he reported, in substance. - He had con- 
firmed the stories of the new water power 
plant and the various improvements and ad- 
ditions. He gave Magee the whole story. 

It’s funny in how many different ways a 
newspaper story can be used. This reporter 
went back to the owner of the newspaper who 
had sent him out and told him the story. 

Some time later—to get ahead of our story 
for a minute—this newspaper owner testi- 
fied before the investigating committee in 
Washington that the story had seemed so 
libelous to him that he had not printed it. 
But he testified that he expected, with cer- 
tain associates, to clean up a million or more 
dollars in some fashion in connection with oil 
leases. 

Magee, however, used the same story and 
the same facts in another way. He told the 
investigators in Washington: 

“Albert Fall told me in 1920 that he was 
broke. Since he has been Secretary of the 
Interior he has spent something like $200,000 
on his ranch at Three Rivers.”” And then he 
said, in effect, to the Senators; “|! wonder 
where he got the money?” 

As soon as that question was put to Aibert 
Fall, all America became interested in the 
Teapot Dome affair. 

Which may go to show that a real, live, 
truth-telling editor may sometimes create a 
story as well as relate one. 


FALL’S CROWD THROWN OUT 


In the fall of 1922 New Mexico went 
Democratic; the Fall political machine was 
kicked out of state offices; Magee’s Weekly 
Independent helped to lead the way. 

By the time the next spring rolled around 
—April of 1923—Magee had built up a new 
daily newspaper, called the New Mexico State 
Tribune. His attacks now began to assume 
a national interest. 

Fall’s political crowd, based on the “don” 
system, rallied ’round Fall. Fall, when asked 


William G. Shepherd 


where he got his money, said he had borrowed 
it from a Washington editor. Then the 
Washington editor denied that he had lent 
Fall any money. 

Magee’s question, “Where did he get the 
money?” began to look poisonous to Fall’s 
friends in New Mexico. 

The more trouble Fall got into, the hotter 
it became in New Mexico for Magee. 


THE FATE OF THE EDITORS 


Five different editors who had previously 
tried to tell the truth in New Mexico had 
been arrested on various charges and had 
been led to the doors of cells, figuratively 
speaking, and given the choice of stepping into 
the cell, or leaving the state. They had all 
left. 

‘nd I was to be number six,” Magee 
told me. 

One day in June of 1923 a husky, Spanish- 
speaking fellow walked into Magee’s office in 
Albuquerque and said: “I’m a deputy sheriff. 
I have been ordered to take you to Las 
Vegas. I have a warrant for your arrest for 
criminal libel.” 

Magee looked at the warrant. He had 
been accused of libeling a judge, because he 
had written of him: “He has grown too ac- 
customed to old methods to see anything 
wrong in what has happened.” 

Las Vegas is in San Miguel county, 160 
miles from where the alleged libel had been 
printed. The judge lived in another part of 
the state, 120 miles from Las Vegas. 

Why should the officials in San Miguel 
County interest themselves in incidents and 
persons so remote from their district? Ma- 
gee knew why. San Miguel County was in 
the heart of the “don” district. Its local 
government was “machine government.” 
Once in Las Vegas Magee knew that he would 
be entirely in the hands of his enemies, and 
that they would have all the machinery of 
the law and the jails on their side. 

He expected to find a jury box full of 
men who could understand little or none of 
the testimony without the aid of an inter- 
preter, and his fears were realized. Before 


the trial he restated his position vigorously 
and boldly, calling San Miguel County “the 
Gretna Green of libel prosecution.” 

“| knew that I could dicker my way out of 
the trouble, but | couldn’t forget those five 
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How Carl Magee Broke 


predecessors of mine who had been drummed 
out of the state.”” The train for Las Vegas 
would leave in the evening. 

“T’ll meet you here at the office at five 
o'clock,” Magee told the deputy sheriff. Then 
he put on his hat and went home. 

“My dear,” said he to his wife, “they’ve 
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not asked for an indictment, and that he had 
not considered the statement libelous. 

The air in the court-room was electric. 
Magee suspected that there were several men 
present in the room who might be willing to 
shoot for him and on his behalf; he also sus- 
pected that there were others who would be 


got a cell opened for 
me at last. There’s no 
foolishness about it 
thistime. | know! can 
fix this thing up and 
quit. Orl can get on 
the train and go to 
Las Vegas and fight it 
out. Can you stand 
my going to jail?” 

Magee hasn’t told 
me all that was sai 
between him and his 
wife that June morn- 
ing in their home in 
Albuquerque. But one 
thing she told him was 
this: 

“It would be easier 
to see you go to jail 
than to see you run 
away.” 

And that was 
enough for Magee. He 
got on the train with 
the deputy sheriff that 
evening and went to 
Las Vegas. 

Everything was 
ready for him there. 
He picked up a young 
lawyer in town be- 
cause his own lawyer 
was in the East, and 
went into the court 
room. The judge 


EXTRA! 
VENOM AND HATRED 
SHOWN BY JUDGE 
SENTENCING MAGEE 





Sentence of from one year to eighteen months was passed on Magee 
Friday afternoon. 


VENOM, SPLEEN AND HATRED. 


All the venom; all the spleen; aud the hatred which has characterized 
the conduct of Judge Leahy in the trial of my case came to the surface 
and was put into words in the typewritten speech which he made in 
pronouncing sentence upon me today. Read the Parker editorial pub- 
lished in full in this issue and find if you can find the justification for 
the deadly venom of this judge in the stump speech he made in his ef- 
fort to break me in the esteem of the public. 

Must New Mexico be forever cursed by gangsters who can thus treat 
men who expose them and their methods? Is there no relief from a 
condition that allows a citizen to be dragged away from home, abused, 
villified, and humiliated in any such fashion? 

The man who had it in his heart to say the following things claimed! 
that he could give me a fair and impartial trial. I Jeave a decision on! 
that point to the public. 

I am not discouraged. 1 appeal to the public for vindication against’ 
such falsely scandalous villification. New Mexico must be redeemed 
from such a condition. CARL C. MAGEE... 


, The Santa Fe New Mexican call- 
ja attention last night to the fact® 
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1 ASKS SENTENCE 


The extra that appeared in the New Mexico State Tribune 

of which Magee is the editor, after he had been sentenced 

at the termination of his trial for libel in 1923. He was 

almost instantly pardoned by the Governor, who charac- 

terized the trial and its result as a blot upon the records 

of New Mexico. In this he voiced decent public opinion 
throughout the state 


willing to take the op- 
posite side with their 
guns. 

Newspaper report- 
ers came from cities in 
other states to cover 
the trial. Several 
times when they wrote 
stories which appeared 
criticial they were 
openly called to order 
in the court room and 
told that they must be 
careful about what 
they wrote. 

The judge warned 
Magee that he must 
write nothing in his 
paper about the pro- 
ceedings. 

“You will be cited 
for contempt of court 
for every article that 
appears in your paper 
about this trial,”’ he 
was told. 

The court attachés 
were threatening in 
their actions. 

Once Magee’s law- 
yer was forced to ap- 
peal to the judge for 
protection. saying, in 
subs) nce: 

“Judge, this inter- 
preter has just brushed 


would give him no time to prepare the case. 

“But not a single member of this jury can 
read or write the English language,” pro- 
tested Magee. The jury had been drawn 
from the water-hole countryside. 

“We shall have an interpreter,” said the 
judge. 

And so the case went to trial. 

The judge who had been “libeled’” was 
called as a witness by Magee. He testified 
that he had not complained to any one about 
the statement written by Magee, that he had 


against me and called me a vile name.” 

The judge called the court official to order 

Every day, however, Magee wrote an ar. 
ticle for his paper, in which he called the 
judge “corrupt,” or in other ways criticized 
the officials in charge of the case. 

Both his own friends and those of certain 
court officials came to Magee and asked him 
to stop publishing these articles, he told me. 

“1 told them | wouldn’t. I said that it 
was not | who was being put to the test in 
Las Vegas, but that journalism in New Mexico 
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was on the stand. | said, ‘If 1 lay down now 
and quit, | will be the sixth editor in this state 
who has been silenced, and no editor will dare 
to tell the political truth in New Mexico for 
the next hundred years. What happens to 
me personally doesn’t count, but what hap- 
pens to the press of New Mexico counts for 
a lot.’” 

Within five minutes the Spanish-speaking 
jury, after taking the English article into the 
jury room with them to consider its meaning, 
according to the instruction of the judge, re- 
turned with a verdict of guilty. 

The judge imposed a sentence of from twelve 
to eighteen months in the penitentiary. 

Then Magee was put on trial before the 
same judge for contempt of court for writing 
articles charging the judge with corruption. 

“The only plea I could make was that 
my charges were correct,” Magee told me. 

“| had to get on the stand and make this 
plea. 1 had demanded a change of judge, but 
the judge refused. That made it hard. | 
fully expected a shooting in the court room 
that day. 

“When | got on the stand the lawyer said 
something like this to me: 

“Now, you have said in your newspaper 
that the judge is corrupt. Do you still say 
the judge is corrupt?’ 

“There was the judge on the bench; there 
was | in the witness chair. There was only 
one thing for me to do and that was to speak 
out. 

“*Yes,’ | answered, ‘I still say the judge 
is corrupt.’ 

“He was acting as judge in the question of 
whether or not he was corrupt, and he de- 
cided that he wasn’t. He sentenced me to 
a year in jail and fined me $4,050.” 

Within twenty-four hours the governor of 
the state issued a statement that the entire 
proceeding at Las Vegas was “a blot on the 
state and a disgrace to the good people 
thereof.”” He granted pardon to Magee in 
all cases and set him free. The supreme 
court of the state later upheld the right of 
the governor to issue pardons in contempt 
cases. 

During the court proceedings both Magee 
and his lawyer introduced the citizens of 
Las Vegas to an American institution that 
was new to them—“ good-government mass 
meetings.” Three thousand five hundred 
people crowded into the armory at one of 
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these meetings; people who didn’t go to 
church went to a Sunday night Christian 
citizen mass meeting addressed by Magee 
and his lawyer. 

In Las Vegas editor number six stood his 
ground and won; in him New Mexican 
journalism stopped running. 

But this doesn’t mean that Magee’s story 
is ended, by any means. 

The citizens of New Mexico have taken 
new heart; they have rallied around him. 

“| don’t want to start a new gang, based 
on blind and misplaced loyalty,” Magee told 
me; “but if you think an editor who tries to 
stick to the truth can’t raise loyal friends lis- 
ten to this: 

“In January, 1924, I was again tried for 
criminal libel in Sante Fe county before Judge 
Reed Holloman. This time | was wrong. 
I had made the statement on the witness 
stand in Las Vegas that Reed Holloman was 
guilty of pernicious political activity as a 
judge; but | made an error and said that 
Judge C. J. Roberts, now a private citizen 
and my chief prosecutor at Las Vegas, had 
participated in a certain decision. This 
statement was not true, as | discovered the 
next day. I made prompt retraction. How- 
ever, | was indicted and brought to trial. 

“| admitted that there was no truth in what 
I had said. Judge Holloman instructed the 
jury that if | meant ‘Clarence J. Roberts 
it was their duty to find me guilty.’ | had 
admitted that I had meant ‘Clarence J. 
Roberts.’ This meant an instruction to re- 
turn a verdict against me. However, the 
jury revolted and acquitted me. | think 
this is the first time that a jury in New Mexico 
has refused to follow the instructions of a 
judge in regard to a verdict. 

“The only time | was really guilty, | was 
acquitted.” 

Magee’s experiment is still under way in 
the New Mexico State Tribune. 

“| think the era of criminal prosecutions 
against me is ended,” he tells me. 

His next test, | imagine, will be to tell 
the truth, when and if it becomes necessary, 
about the many friends who are rallying 
around him. I understand from case-hard- 
ened editors that while it may be hard, and 
dangerous at times, to tell the truth about 
your enemies, it is a thousand times more 
difficult to tell it about your friends and well- 
wishers. 




















What | Am Trying to Do With 
the National Parks 


By STEPHEN 


T. MATHER 


Director, National Park Service 


HEN the National Park 

Service, founded to con- 

serve the scenery and wild 

life for the enjoyment of 

future generations, was or- 
ganized early in 1917, there came under its 
control fifteen national parks and nineteen 
national monuments. There have since been 
created four more national parks and ten 
additional national monuments. The parks 
have a total area of 7,277,765 acres, and mon- 
uments contain 1,163,893 acres. 

The Lafayette National Park on Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, is unique in that all the 
lands comprising it have been the gift of 
public-spirited persons. The Muir Woods 
National Monument, containing one of the 
most noted redwood groves in California, was 
donated to the United States by William 
Kent, ex-Member of Congress from California. 
The Yucca House National Monument in 
Colorado, which has ruins of great archaeolog- 
ical value, and the Aztec Ruin National 
Monument, New Mexico, an important pre- 
historic ruin of pueblo type, were also gifts, 
as were certain private holdings, costing more 
than $100,000, within the established parks. 

Several of the parks should be enlarged to 
round out their natural scenic exhibits: par- 
ticularly, the Yellowstone Park, so as to in- 
clude the granite uplift of the Teton Moun- 
tains to the south; and the Sequoia Park, so 
as to include a section of the High Sierra re- 
gion to the north and east that contains the 
cafions of the Kings and Kern rivers, and the 
massing of mountains culminating in Mount 
Whitney, altitude 14,501 feet, the highest 
peak in continental United States. There 
should be additional national parks in the 
East. A committee has been named by the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains for the purpose 
of selecting an area worthy of a national 
park. The necessary land purchases should 
be made. Twenty-five years hence, probably 


the need for outdoor recreational areas will 
have grown so acute that the prices of land 
will be prohibitive. The greatest need of our 
present parks is road improvement and con- 
struction of a few new roadways. In recent 
years the Congress has given special attention 
to the construction of a network of roads 
through the country in codperation with the 
various states. Under this policy some 
$540,000,000 has been authorized for Federal 
Aid and $52,000,000 for road work within 
national forests, a considerable part of which 
has been expended. 

This has resulted in a system of well- 
constructed highways and of well-built ap- 
proaches to the entrances of most of the 
national parks and monuments, but the roads 
within their borders have been sadly neg- 
lected. Since 1872, when the first national 
park in the world—the Yellowstone—was 
created, a total of only a little more than 
$3,000,000 has been spent on the park roads. 
All of them were built for horse-drawn wagons 
and stages. They are in most instances too 
narrow for safe automobiling, contain too 
much adverse grade, and have not the base 
to withstand the severe pounding of the motor 
traffic to which they are subjected. There is 
pending before Congress a bill authorizing a 
three-year road program, with an expenditure 
of $7,500,000. 

I am firmly against over-development of 
the parks by too many roads, and only those 
needed to facilitate easy access to the most 
scenic sections will be constructed. Large 
areas will be retained in their original wilder- 
ness condition, accessible only by trails for 
horseback riding and hiking. In several in- 
stances we have been urged to construct roads 
through sections of a park that are the ranges 
of the wild animals. In refusing to consider 
these projects favorably, the Service is com- 
plying with the expressed will of Congress to 
conserve the wild life of the parks. 

More than 600,000 motorists annually visit 
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the national parks, despite the poor road con- 
ditions. Already one of our greatest prob- 
lems is caring for the automobile camper. 
Adequate camp grounds are being developed 
as rapidly as funds are granted by Congress. 
These are laid out along simple lines, with 
proper sanitation and pure water supply. 
With the aid of the Public Health Service of 
the Treasury Department, we have been able 
to get funds needed for health protection. 
Equally important codperation comes from 
many of the scientific bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. For instance, the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the Agriculture Department has 
given us much help in handling and prevent- 
ing insect infestation of the park forests. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey has aided 
splendidly in the care of the wild animals. 
All of the national parks and monuments 
are permanent game sanctuaries where no 
hunting, except with a camera, is permitted; 
the wild animals have become to a great 
extent unafraid of men. 

Some of the states have already actively 
established state parks, one of the best ex- 
amples being the Palisades Interstate Park, 
developed jointly by New Jersey and New 
York, on the banks of the Hudson, beginning 
immediately opposite New York City on the 
New Jersey shore and extending to a short 
distance below West Point. The movement 
has crystalized in an annual conference of 
state park enthusiasts, three of these con- 
ferences already having been held, and a 
fourth is scheduled to be held this May in the 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Penn- 
sylvania, controlled by the War Department. 

A group of Western men in 1920 organized 
the National Park-to-Park Highway Associa- 
tion, and logged and designated the highway 
of that name. About 6,000 miles in length, 
it connects Rocky Mountain, Mesa Verde, 
Grand Canyon, Zion, Sequoia, General Grant, 
Yosemite, Lassen Volcanic, Crater Lake, 
Mount Rainier, Glacier, and Yellowstone 
National Parks, crosses eleven Western states, 
and gives connection with all the principal 
transcontinental highways. 

The visitor who goes to the national parks 
by rail finds reduced rates and exceptional 
service, comfortable hotels and permanent 
camp accommodations. These utilities are 
operated on the franchise plan, and service 
and rates are carefully regulated. In Glacier 


Park we have more than 700 saddle and pack 
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horses available for trail trips. Hiking is en- 
couraged, as are all healthful outdoor sports. 
The prices of tours are varied enough for all 
purses. 

Educational opportunities abound in the 
parks. They are our great outdoor museums 
for nature study. We have what is called 
nature guide service. The guides accompany 
visitors on walks arranged to suit the age and 
strength of the participants, for the purpose 
of studying the living and growing things in the 
parks. There are nightly lectures and camp- 
fire talks at the hotels and camps, and in the 
public camp grounds, on the geology, biology, 
and botany of the parks. A beginning has 
been made toward the establishment of mu- 
seums in the parks. In Yosemite, Yellow- 
stone, and Mesa Verde National Parks and 
the Casa Grande National Monument are 
museum exhibits gathered to tell the story of 
their specific areas. Proper museum build- 
ings, adequately equipped, should be con- 
structed as rapidly as the finances of the 
Government will permit. 

The success of any large undertaking is 
dependent upon the men who actually carry 
out the work. By education and training 
practically all of the superintendents could 
earn in other lines of endeavor far more than 
the salaries which the Government can pay 
them, but their love for the outdoors and the 
work they are doing keeps them loyal to their 
tasks, ofttimes under discouraging circum- 
stances of inadequate funds to meet the needs 
of their parks. The superintendents and 
their forces of rangers and other employees 
operate the parks upon a basis of courtesy, 
kindness, and good will to all who come. We 
want visitors to feel that we are glad to have 
them in the parks. 

The National Park Service has received 
the hearty support of Secretary Work, who 
has taken a deep personal interest in the parks 
and forcibly defined his policy toward them 
as one of complete protection from commercial 
exploitation. 

“When once established by the Congress 
along well-studied boundary lines,” he said, 
“the national parks must be conserved in 
their natural state, untouched by the inroads 
of modern civilization so that coming genera- 
tions, as well as the people of our own time, 
may be assured their use for the purposes 
of recreation, education, and scientific re- 
search.” 
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The Need for Character in Public Office 
By FRENCH STROTHER 


SUPPOSE at times you will not approve 

many things | do, but | want you to know 

that | am trying to do what is right. | 

have a hungry party behind me, and they 

sav | am not grateful. Sometimes the 
pressure is almost overwhelming, and a Presi- 
dent cannot always get at the exact truth, 
but | want you to know, and all my friends to 
know, that I am trying to do what is right— 
| am trying to do what is right.” 

These are the words of a President of the 
United States, uttered with intense emotion to 
a friend, as he was about to enter upon his 
second term in the White House. He had 
just finished writing his second inaugural 
address, the last sentence of which was an 
appeal for divine strength to aid his human 
weakness: “ There is a Supreme Being whose 
goodness and mercy have always followed the 
American people, and | know He will not turn 
from us if we humbly and reverently seek 
His powerful aid.”’ 

Fifteen years later, Grover Cleveland (for 
it was he) lay on his death-bed, conscious 
of his impending end; and, doubtless thinking 
back over his militant career in the Presi- 
dency, uttered these last words: “| have 
tried so hard to do right.”’ 

Nearly every President of the United 
States has left a similar testimony of his ex- 
perience as Chief Executive. Every one of 
them, seated in that august office, has heard 
the yelps of the hungry party pack behind 
him, and the cries of “ingratitude,”’ and the 
menacing whispers of those who were pressing 
their schemes of personal advantage upon 
him. Every one of them has been misled 
by designing liars. Every one of them 
learned to stop asking, ‘‘Is this expedient?’”’ 
or even “Is this wise?’ Soon or late, he 
came to ask only one question, “Is this 
right?’’ Oppressed by the consciousness of 
his own weakness, in the presence of the 
gigantic responsibilities of his office, doubting 


the unselfishness of most of his counselors 
and the wisdom of them all, including him- 
self, every one of them has taken refuge in 
the “goodness and mercy” of a Power 
greater than all of us, has made conscience 
the final counselor of his acts, and has 
trusted that Supreme Being to make good 
His promise that “all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” Soon or 
late, every President has come to this posi- 
tion. 

“Soon or late.”” How soon? How late? 
That is a test of a President. George Wash- 
ington, a man of powerful character and 
equally powerful mind, had arrived at that 
position long before he became President. 
He was a rich man when the Revolution 
broke. He had everything to lose by joining 
it. That forlorn hope was plainly inexpe- 
dient and demonstrably unwise. But it was 
right; and for eight years Washington, having 
first settled that question in his mind, there- 
after had all his time left free to devote to the 
practical measures necessary to make right 
prevail. 

Lincoln, a man of rugged character, had 
arrived at that position long before he became 
President. Slavery was intrenched: it could 
not be dislodged except by civil war. But 
Lincoln did not shrink: slavery was wrong; 
and having settled that matter with his con- 
science, he was free to devote all his time to 
making the cause of emancipation and union 
a practical success. 

Chester A. Arthur, a politician of the most 
disreputable school, arrived at that position 
instantly upon his accession to the White 
House. He had been removed from office 
as Collector of the Port of New York because 
he had admitted that his office was seething 
with graft but had defiantly declared that he 
intended to do nothing to stop it. He had 
been nominated for Vice-President with 
James A. Garfield, as a sop to placate the 
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Old Guard politicians of New York. Six 
months after their inauguration, Garfield was 
assassinated, and Arthur became President. 
Great was the joy of the “hungry party” 
behind him. The “Custom House gang” 
of New York took an early train to Washing- 
ton. They called at the White House, and 
noisily congratulated “Chet”’’ upon his ele- 
vation, and expressed their ‘jubilation that 
at last “we” had “our” opportunity in the 
national Government. But they were aghast 
at what then happened. The President heard 
them out, and then in icy tones said to them: 

“Gentlemen, ‘Chet’ Arthur, of New York, 
and Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United States, are two different persons. 
Good-day!”’ 

And he proceeded to make a record for his 
Administration that is still a credit to his 
memory. He knew crooked politics by the 
book, and he knew how to fight it—for one 
thing, he initiated the civil service reform 
which Cleveland later so greatly advanced. 
But, most important of all, he demonstrated 
anew the power of character in a President. 

Character—that is the first quality of a 
President of the United States. He needs 
brains and common sense, too; but all the 
brains and all the common sense of the nation 
are his to command. The “best minds”’ will 
give him their best at any moment. No man 
so busy, no man so great in his profession or 
calling, that he will not drop all his personal 
concerns to answer a summons to counsel 
with the President. And out of this common 
counsel, any man not a fool can arrive at the 
common sense of his problems. And like- 
wise, the common conscience flows in a mighty 
stream to the White House. Any President 
can, if he will, know what is right as well as 
what is wise. 

But, to act upon that knowledge—there is 
where character alone can stand him in 
stead. He alone must stand the moral strain 
when those cries of “ingrate”’ ring in his ears 
from the “hungry party behind” him. He 
alone must withstand that “pressure almost 
overwhelming.”” His friends are his most 
dangerous enemies, because they have the 
easiest access to him with temptations in their 
hands, and are the hardest to resist, having 
bound him with ties of gratitude and affec- 
tion. Only that man is fit to be President 
who, having a sensitive conscience and a 
good mind, has his own spirit and even his 
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affections under the control of a stalwart 
will, an iron resolution, and a moral courage 
that can endure misrepresentation, mis- 
understanding, and the defection of friends. 
The American people are now about to 
nominate two men as candidates for President 
of the United States. They will be unwise 
indeed if they do not realize that the meaning 
of the sorry mess in Washington is, that four 
years ago they thought that “good enough”’ 
was good enough for the rulers of this nation. 
President Harding, too, arrived at the point 
where he was asking only, “Is this right?” 
He was, indeed, at the point where he was 
turning definitely to religion to find the way 
out of the morass into which less reputable 
men about him were sinking his Administra- 
tion. These things are said upon the author- 
ity of a man very close to President Harding 
in the last few months of his life. But he ar- 
rived too late. His life had been an amiable 
drift with the stream. Good-hearted, well- 
meaning, honest? Yes. Guided by any pro- 
found political or moral convictions? No. 
Everybody loved him, but nobody “loved 
him for the enemies he had made.” His 
friendliness won him business success, a United 
States Senatorship. Then his “friends”’ capi- 
talized this amiability of temper, and “sold” 
it to the American people, weary of war, 
anxious to rest over-strung nerves, and bored 
by a President who insisted that they continue 
to think of duty and ideals and principles. 
The American people hailed with delight the 
promise of “normalcy,” and suddenly this 
small-town publisher, with no_ theoretical 
grasp of the great issues of his position and 
with no substitute for such learning in the 
form of practical experience of responsible 
office, was elevated to the exercise of the du- 
ties of the most powerful throne on earth. 
No man can sustain the shock of such vast 
responsibilities without emotions as exalted 
as his nature is capable of feeling. President 
Harding gained at once in dignity and serious- 
ness of purpose. He appointed a good 
Cabinet—except for obvious exceptions, one 
of the most distinguished in our recent his- 
tory. He proceeded at once to the noble as- 
pirations and considerable achievements of 
the Washington Conference. His leadership 
translated into law the budget system to 
control Federal appropriations. His stand in 
opposition to the bonus was based upon 
sound political morals and required high po- 
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litical courage. A like courage stood back of 
his support of Congress in the enactment of 
the law restricting immigration. He en- 
couraged the Senate to look more favorably 
upon American participation in world agen- 
cies of peace, specifically the World Court. 
All the causes to which he gave his personal 
attention and his personal sanction were good 
causes, and if his own good-will and earnest- 
ness had been enough, President Harding’s 
Administration would have been a good deal 
better than an average Administration. 

But life-long habits cannot be overcome in 
a day, no matter how strong the incentive 
to change them. Life-long deficiencies of 
education cannot be made good in a year, 
even in the most instructive of all universi- 
sities. And life-long associations are hard 
to break. This difficulty of wrenching per- 
sonal ties was too great for the President, 
and his failure to surmount it left some un- 
worthy men in positions of trust who abused 
that trust and betrayed his confidence in 
them. The men he knew best, the men 
whom he had known longest and with whom 
he felt most at home, were products of the 
intense and provincial school of Ohio politics. 
Good men, as well as good politicians, have 
come out of Ohio, but the particular type 
here referred to is well suggested by a letter 
written on February 24, 1909, by Major 
“Archie” Butt, aide to President Roosevelt. 
This letter was written a few days before 
President Taft’s inauguration, when already 
a crowd of Ohio politicians began to appear 
around Taft like the crowd that later appeared 
at the White House when President Harding 
took office. Of these men, Major Butt wrote: 
“My only fear is that this is a forerunner of 
what may be expected later on. It looks a 
little like the old weak days of McKinley. 
The Ohio school of politics breeds a peculiar 
genius, and corruption always flourishes 
under it.’ Fortunately for President Taft 
and the country, he was able to withstand 
their pressure and to conduct his Adminis- 
stration without letting them into it. 

President Harding could not quickly over- 
come his too-generous habit of friendliness 
with everybody who simply wanted to be 
friendly, nor learn quickly that some friend- 
ships are worse than deadly enmities. His 
sense of hisown deficiencies led him to appoint 
three of the ablest men he could find to his 
Cabinet, namely, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Hughes, 
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and Mr. Mellon. His sense of personal ob- 
ligation to his friends led him to appoint Mr. 
Daugherty, and to a lesser office, Mr. Forbes. 
His sense of political obligation to the Old 
Guard led him toappoint Mr. Fall. Wherehe 
rose to the heights of impersonal selection of 
the fittest instruments of government, he 
was justified by the event—for Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Mellon are still the 
trusted, capable, and admired lieutenants of 
his successor. Where he rested upon the 
easy, amiable level of personal friendship, he 
was betrayed and discredited—-Mr. Daugh- 
erty has resignedat the President’s request, 
under pressure of public distrust, and while 
still under charges of malfeasance, Mr. Forbes 
is under indictment for graft, and Mr. Fall 
has perjured himself with respect to the 
source of moneys received under circum- 
stances that lend color to charges of gross 
corruption in office. 

Recall the circumstances of Mr. Harding’s 
nomination at Chicago. Months before that 
event, two men of international reputation 
had offered themselves as candidates—Leon- 
ard Wood, with a brilliant record as the ad- 
ministrator of the Government of Cuba and 
of the Philippines; and Herbert Hoover, who 
as head of the Supreme Economic Council 
had ruled continental Europe during the 
months between the Armistice and the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Versailles. Eminence, 
experience in great administrative office, and 
tested character were their obvious qualifi- 
cations. And yet an obscure Ohio politician 
named Harry M. Daugherty, also months 
before the convention, was quoted as serving 
upon the American public, in the form of a 
newspaper interview, as cynical a notice of 
contemptuous disregard of all but the “ prac- 
tical’’ politics of the situation as could well 
be imagined. He was quoted—as will ap- 
pear later, whether he actually gave such an 
interview is unimportant; the important fact 
is that the story was widely printed and gen- 
erally accepted at the time by the public as 
true—he was quoted as using substantially 
these words: “The convention will be dead- 
locked, and we will prevent the nomination 
of all candidates but ours. Then, on the last 
night of the convention, at about two o'clock 
in the morning, when the delegates are worn 
out and anxious to get it over with and get 
back home, a dozen hot, tired men will gather 
in an upstairs rocm in a hotel in Chicago 
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and agree on a compromise candidate. That 
candidate will be Warren G. Harding.” 

Seldom has so detailed a prophecy come so 
literally true. Among the dozen men who 
gathered in an upstairs room of the Black- 
stone Hotel on the last night of the convention 
were Henry Cabot Lodge, Winthrop Murray 
Crane, George Harvey, and Harry Daugh- 
erty. At something after midnight they sent 
for the editors of important newspapers who 
were in town and asked if they would support 
a compromise candidate. The name they 
gave was Warren G. Harding. With varying 
degrees of astonished disappointment, and with 
varying degrees of reluctance, they agreed to 
give their support. The Republican party, 
with the Old Guard in the saddle, and certain 
that they could elect anybody upon the wave 
of anti-Wilson and anti-Democratic emotion 
which had swept the country, had confidently 
presented to the nation a respectable, zmiable, 
but untried and unknown man whose only 
known policy was that the President should 
not attempt to be a leader in government and 
whose only platform was a promise of a “ re- 
turn to normalcy.” 

Meantime, what of the Democrats? The 
Republican party does not bear alone the 
stigma of having responded to the public 
weariness and its desire “to decline on a 
lower range of feeling.” The Democratic 
party, too, was weary of ideals and principles. 
That party, too, had its men of eminence. 
But it was panic-stricken at its unpopularity, 
and so it, too, turned to “practical” political 
considerations, and it, too, nominated an ob- 
scure Ohio politician, James M. Cox. 

The dilemma of the American voter at this 
point can be illustrated by the case of Mr. 
Chester H. Rowell, then editor of the in- 
fluential Fresno Republican in California. He 
had supported Hiram Johnson while he was 
making his remarkable record as reform Gov- 
ernor of California, but had turned from him 
when he began making his equally remarkable 
(but in a very different sense) record as United 
States Senator. He was a convinced Repub- 
lican, though a supporter (with Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Hoover) of the League of Nations. 
But when he was confronted, in 1920, with 
the alternative of Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox, 
he satirized his chagrin at the prospect by 
announcing that his paper would support 
for President of the United States Dr. Sun- 
Yat-Sen, of Canton, China. 
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Millions of Americans felt this same kind 
of chagrin. But, having let their own con- 
fusion of mind and their own lowering of 
ideals and energy be expressed for them by 
the “practical” politicians of their respective 
parties, they doggedly went to the polls and 
voted their regular ticket. The independent 
vote went to the Republican column as a vote 
of lack of confidence in the Democratic party, 
and Mr. Harding went into the White House 
with the staggering plurality of seven million 
votes. 

An editorial published in the December, 
1920, issue of the WorLp’s Work deserves 
brief quotation here, only because it reflected 
the feeling of the independent voters in the 
week following the election. It reads, in 
part, as follows: 


The Presidential election was merely a vote of 
“no confidence” in the Democratic Administra- 
tion; it was not a vote of confidence in the Re- 
publicans. This is the all-important consideration 
which Mr. Harding and his associates must take 
to heart. Neither the personalities of the candi- 
dates, nor the so-called issues about which there 
was so much newspaper discussion, had much in- 
fluence with the voters. Mr. Harding showed up 
to better advantage than Mr. Cox under the 
revealing stress of the campaign; yet, as a guide in 
national matters, he is still an untried quantity. 
Charming as he may be in his personal relations, 
dignified as was his bearing under circumstances 
more trying than most candidates are compelled 
to endure, sensible as were many of his campaign 
utterances, tremendous as has been his electoral 
triumph, he must not lose sight of the fact that a 
certain suspicion is attached to his success. That 
suspicion is that he was selected by the most dis- 
credited elements in his own party because they 
believed that he would most pliantly serve their 
purposes. In view of the fact that Mr. Cox had 
been the personal selection of Tammany Hall and 
the associate Tammanies of New Jersey, Illinois, 
and Indiana, not much stress could with any finesse 
be laid upon this fact in the campaign; now that 
Mr. Harding has attained the Presidency, however, 
the circumstances of his nomination will rise to 
plague him. 


Hundreds of newspapers, Republican as 
well as Democratic and Independent, made 
substantially the same comment. 

The American people—and quite properly 
—will never believe that any President of the 
United States ever profited a dollar by that 
office, or that any President ever connived 
at corruption in his subordinates. But this 
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present, worst scandal in our national his- 
tory most painfully enforces the lesson that 
no man must be allowed to aspire to the Pres- 
idency who has not earned a nation-wide 
reputation for public service and who is not 
known to be capable of that “ingratitude”’ 
which is the highest patriotism because it 
places the security of official trust above the 
demands of any kind of friendship whatso- 
ever. And negative personal virtue is not 
enough. The President, whether he wills it 
or no, is the leader of the nation. He sets 
the moral tone of the entire Government. 
Theodore Roosevelt in the White House 
electrified the conscience of the country, set 
a high standard that raised the moral quality 
of the acts of every government employee, 
and made it easier even for the mayor and the 
chief of police of the obscurest hamlet in 
America to be good officers of local govern- 
ment than it had been before. 

President Harding was not corrupt. Pres- 
ident Harding did not connive at corruption. 
But he was easy-going. He had friends that 
a President ought promptly to have discarded. 
The tone he gave to the Government lacked 
energy, positiveness, distinction. It was the 
tone of amiable accommodation, of too fa- 
miliar good-fellowship. He trusted men that 
a President ought not to have trusted. The 
laborious diligence of a Cleveland in public 
business was not his, nor the alert executive 
consciousness of a Roosevelt. Matters of 
the greatest moment passed over his desk 
without the scrutiny they demanded, and re- 
ceived his sanction upon the unchecked as- 
surances of subordinates. He literally sighed 
with relief when Mr. Mellon, whom he pro- 
foundly admired and implicitly followed, 
would leave his office, because Mr. Mellon 
required of him the closest attention to the 
closely knit arguments and complicated fig- 
ures in which he dealt. He trusted Mr. 
Mellon, and that trust distinguished his Ad- 
ministration with the sound refunding of the 
national debt and with the sound and cour- 
ageous opposition to the bonus. He trusted 
Mr. Hoover, and that trust distinguished his 
Administration with the admirable plan for 
the reorganization of the government de- 
partments. He trusted Mr. Hughes, and 
that trust distinguished his Administration 
with the great accomplishments of the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

How could a President who trusted these 


men trust also a Fall and a Forbes and a 
Daughertyr The answer seems clear enough: 
he had no policy, and he was not a leader. 
The captain of the Ship of State did not 
know where he was headed. How then could 
he energize and direct the crew? I ndeed, his 
idea of the port to be made was an impossible 
land of calm, called Normalcy. He dreamed 
of peace, when there can be no peace in gov- 
ernment. “Eternal vigilance” is‘a platitude, 
but it is a truth. All truth is platitude, be- 
cause truth is ever the same. Nations grow 
weary; like Tennyson’s “Lotus-Eaters,” they 
cry out: 


“We have had enough of action, and of 
motion we,” 
And like them again, 
“What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil?”’ 
And still like them declare, “ There is no joy 
but calm.” 


Too truly did these soothing ideas of Lotus 
Land represent the unvigorous, too-amiable, 
undirected character of President Harding. 
He trusted Fall and Forbes and Daugherty 
because it was easier to trust them than it 
was to know what they were trying to do. 
And it was infinitely easier to trust them than 
it would have been to have told them what 
to do and then to see that they did it. 

Roosevelt was derided for his insistence 
upon “my policies.” But they had the posi- 
tive merit that they were policies, and that 
they were trumpeted to the public ear for 
criticism and attack if they were not proper 
policies. Compare the Roosevelt leadership 
with the Harding lack of it. Observe how 
Roosevelt energized the whole machinery of 
public opinion, and forged out of its heat 
great movements like the Conservation Pol- 
icy, great achievements like the Panama 
Canal, great conceptions of colonial govern- 
ment like the Taft and Wood administrations 
in Cuba and the Philippines. Observe, too, 
how his Cabinet members were kept busy 
executing policies which he originated and 
directed, and were not left to devise good or 
evil policies according to their individual 
bent. Roosevelt was literally the Chief 
Executive, devising, directing, dominating. 
He was not merely the man who could be 
held responsible for good or evil acts of gov- 
ernment; he was the man who planned out 
what acts the Government should perform, 
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and instigated and directed the perform- 
ance. Government under him was a thing 
alive, constructive, unified, and forward- 
moving toward a definite goal. 

Roosevelt trusted men, too. But he 
trusted them as a commanding general trusts 
the colonel whom he has directed to storm a 
piece of Belleau Wood. He trusted them 
to execute his plans, but with his eyes ever 
upon them to see that their performance 
matched his expectations of what he had told 
them to do. 

Well might President Harding have cried 
out, as did Cleveland, “I have never seen a 
day since | consented to drift with events that 
| have not cursed myself for yielding.”’ 
Cleveland was made of oak, and seldom 
yielded: that one experience of yielding, in 
the Presidency, wrung from him that bitter 
cry. An expression that better pictured his 
character, that revealed its positive nature, 
that also was spoken out of the depths of 
experience, was this: “What our nation 
needs—and sorely needs—is more patriotism 
that is born of moral courage—the courage 
that attacks abuses and struggles for civic 
reforms, single-handed, without counting op- 
posing numbers or measuring opposing for- 
ces. 

“ Attack’’—that is the word we are looking 
for. The man who does not attack, speedily 
finds himself defending. Henry Clay said, 
“| had rather be right than President.” A 
President must be both President and right. 
Not a negatively good man, but the leader of 
the militant forces of right. The most bale- 
ful quality of the political atmosphere of the 
year 1920 was in the pronouncement by the 
two political parties, and their acceptance 
by the American people, of two heresies: that 
our President need not be better than the 
rest of us, and that our President need not be 
a leader. On the contrary, these things are 
exactly what we must expect of our Presi- 
dents. Human nature demands an ideal and 
a standard of conduct; and organized human 
society requires a leader. Our President 
must provide both. If, no matter of what 
common clay he is constructed, he is not 
transformed spiritually within himself as well 
as transfigured imaginatively in our eyes, 
when he is lifted into that exalted seat, he 
has failed in one of the two great functions 
of his office. “Public officials,’ said Cleve- 
land, “are the trustees of the people’’—and 


this means the trusteeship not only of their 
common temporal possessions, but the trus- 
teeship as well of their most precious tradi- 
tions of right, justice, and honor. To our 
President we look—and rightly—for a higher 
standard of conduct, to which we may turn 
to correct our own. A _ wrist-watch that 
varies thirty seconds a day may be good 
enough for a business man, but Arlington 
time-signals must be right. Too many ships’ 
chronometers and too many train dispatchers’ 
watches are involved in their rightness. 

And a President must exercise the other 
great function of his office—he must lead. 
Where three men are gathered together for 
any human enterprise, one must lead and 
two must follow. They may take common 
counsel about where they are going, but de- 
cision comes only out of the acceptance by 
two of the final judgment of the third; and 
when it comes to action, they must all act 
under the direction of one. This is another 
platitude, but for that reason of no less force 
and truth. It is as true of governments 
and of the Presidents of the United States as 
it is of business and of the presidents of 
corporations. 

All that has gone before may seem a long 
path to the current oil scandals; but if one 
wishes to get enlightenment out of these, 
and not merely a base daily thrill at the 
spectacle of what President Coolidge has 
called “the lynching of reputations,” it is 
a necessary path. Cleveland said: “Your 
every voter, as surely as your Chief Magis- 
trate, though in a different sphere, exercises 
a public trust.” You and |—the American 
people—in 1920 relaxed our standards of 
what we demanded of our public officers. 
You and I are responsible for the oil scandals. 
They flowed from our lowered ideals, our 
turning to the flesh-pots. We had “had 
enough of action.” We were asking, “what 
pleasure can we have to war with evil?” We 
had declined “on a lower range of feeling,” 
and had declared, “there is no joy but calm.” 
Mr. Harding’s voice was but an echo of our 
own, when he cried, “Onward—back!—to 
normalcy!” 

This is not to excuse President Harding, 
who should have known his history well 
enough to have foreseen and been prepared 
for the condition which President Cleveland 
described in a letter written in 1894: “ When 
| came here, | knew perfectly well that there 
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were schemes, ideas, policies, and men with 
which and with whom | should be obliged 
to do battle, and hard and trying battle.” 

This is not to excuse Secretary Fall— 
“the first requisite in the public servants who 
are to deal with corporations, whether 
as legislators or executives, is honesty.” 
(Theodore Roosevelt, at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the House of Representatives 
Office Building, in 1906). 

This is not to excuse Doheny and Sinclair 
—‘we cannot afford in this country to draw 
the distinction as between the rich man and 
the poor man. The distinction upon which 
we must insist is between the man 
who acts with a quick sense of his 
obligations, and the man who acknowledges 
no internal law save that of his own will and 
appetite.” (Theodore Roosevelt, speaking in 
Atlanta in 1905.) 

What it zs said for, is to remind ourselves 
that in this year we are again to choose a 
Chief Executive; and that the moral of the 
débacle which has turned Congress into a 
Grand Jury, made it difficult to persuade 
decent men to accept an offer of a Cabinet 
portfolio, and undermined the faith of the 
citizenry in their institutions of government, 
is that our government cannot long endure if 
the men we elect to the Presidency are second- 
rate men and if the men who nominate Pres- 


idential candidates and who surround Presi- 
dents are justly objects of suspicion. 

Tragically it has been demonstrated again 
that the Presidency may not safely be sought 
as the grand prize of the lottery of politics: 
Cabinet rank may not safely be sought by 
fools or knaves or mere politicians. Cleve- 
land and Roosevelt and Wilson restored to 
the Presidency much of the _ intellectual 
power and moral vigor that distinguished it 
under Washington and Lincoln. The history 
of the United States is crowded with evidence 
that nothing short of this is safe—safe either for 
the country or for the peace of mind of the man 
who aspires to the supreme office of the State. 

Every President has ended his career as a 
preacher of platitudes. Why? Because he 
has gone through a fiery ordeal from which 
the only refuge was the rock of eternal truth. 
These “platitudes’”’ are wrung from them by 
bitter experience. To them, these simple, 
homely, tiresome truths are veritable pillars 
of fire by night to men oppressed by their 
sense of duty, worn by a ceaseless battle 
against wrong and error, conscious of their 
own weakness and trying to make others 
see with their own intensity, the scales having 
been stripped from their eyes, that the only 
safe path through the wilderness of selfish- 
ness, guile, and corruption is the path of 
naked duty. 














The Crisis in Coal 


The Final Article of a Series 
What Three Years’ Peace Will Mean to the Industry 
By CARL C. DICKEY 


HE truce that ended the coal strike 

in 1922 left the United Mine Work- 

ers of America and the bituminous 
operators free to contemplate the 

results of their industrial warfare 

and to prepare for another struggle for the 
economic supremacy of the soft coal industry. 
The union had maintained its high war-time 
scales in the unionized fields, and during the 
three years before the strike had made great 
strides in its campaigns to organize the non- 
union fields. The de- 
sire of the non-union 
miners to hold their 
high wage scales had 
given the United Mine 
Workers a most favor- 
able opportunity to 
extend their power 
and membership, and 
great headway had 
been made in non- 
union coal fields in 
which the union had 
never been able to 
gain a foothold before. 
That was a critical 
period in the history 
of the union. Itsmem- 
bership was large and 
the morale good; it 
had millions in its 
treasury; though its 
leaders had made mis- 
takes, the union had a 
large measure of pub- 





of the constitutional rights of free speech 
and assembly, of the evictions of fami- 
lies from company houses, and of deputy 
sheriffs and public peace officers paid from 
the funds of the coal companies. Every sign 
seemed auspicious for complete realization 
of the union’s aim to organize every coal 
mine and coke oven on the continent. 

Then the tide of public sympathy turned 
away from the union because of its tactics in 
unionization campaigns and the strike of 
1922. The armed 
marches in West Vir- 
ginia gave the public 
a glimpse of the bold- 
ness of its largest sin- 
gle labor union. The 
Herrin massacre hor- 
rified the nation. In 
Alabama the union 
was severely criticized 
for its manner of con- 
ducting its unioniza- 
tion campaign in 
which it spent more 
than $2,500,000. In 
Mingo County, West 
Virginia, its efforts 
were discredited by 
the Matewan mas- 
sacre and other shoot- 
ings. The battleit had 
waged for a monopoly 
of coal labor had 
failed; its treasury 
was depleted ; the pub- 








lic confidence; the 
public sympathy was 
stirred by the stories 
of armed guards at 
the non-union mines, 
of the denial by 
non-union operators 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


The forceful and energetic President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who is considered by many ad- 
mirers to be one of the ablest men in the American 
labor movement and a possible successor to Samuel 
Gompers as President of the American Federation of 
Labor, of which he was an official before he joined the 
miners. He was once a coal miner, the son of a Welshman 
who worked in mines both in this country and in Wales 


lic sympathy it had so 
largely commanded 
before the strike of 
1922 was dissipated by 
the Herrin massacre 
and other outrages 
perpetrated in local 














jurisdictions of the union. Because of its own 
attitude it lost its great opportunity to achieve 
its aims. 

During this critical period both the union 
and the non-union operators had combined in 
the National Coal Association, but they had 
failed in their efforts to gain the public sym- 
pathy lost by the union. They could take 
little pleasure in contemplating the future, 
and divisions were appearing in the ranks of 
the members. 
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facts of the industry that the main part of it 
is reproduced here: 

“ Continuous operation is the one thing that 
will stop the economic degeneration that has 
been going on in this industry for years. | 
do not need to repeat that the soft coal in- 
dustry is in a very bad condition. There are 
more than 30 per cent. too many mines. 
They are giving only part time employment 
to 30 per cent. too many employees. The 

real cure is a 





The non-union 
operators had 
made money 
during the 
strike and 
wanted to fight 
the union to a 
finish. The 
union operators 
had lost heavily 
in the strike; 
they were 
forced to con- 
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period of con- 
tinuous opera- 
tion under free 
competition 
and full move- 
ment of coal. 
“The main 
reason for the 
bad _ function- 
ing of the in- 
dustry is that 
we have for 
many years had 








tinue paying 
high wages un- 
der the new 
agreement, and 
they preferred 
compromise to 
a continuation 
of the strife. 
In the summer of 1923 both sides presented 
their arguments to the United States Coal 
Commission and surveyed their resources 
and the resources of their opponents in an- 
ticipation of a renewal of the warfare on April 
1, 1924, when their wage agreement ter- 
minated. Strike, war. compromise, or sur- 
render—each side surveyed the possibilities. 
Then a new element entered the situation at 
Washington. Secretary Hoover pointed out 
to each side the desirability of averting a 
strike, not only because of the beneficial ef- 
fect on the industry, but also because of 
public interest. Secretary Hoover’s plea re- 
sulted in the signing at Jacksonville, Florida, 
of the three-year agreement for the Central 
Competitive Field, comprising the union 
fields of Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. In calling upon the operators of the 
Pittsburgh district to join the conference, 
Secretary Hoover warned the soft coal in- 
dustry of its “economic degeneration.” His 
statement so succimtly sets forth the true 


FOUR OF THE SIX MEMBERS OF THE COAL COMMISSION 


The body called popularly the Fact-Finding Commission was created 
by CongresS to make a thorough study of the coal industry. 
was limited to one year, and $600,000 was provided for its work. 
members of the Commission in this picture, left to right, are Charles 
P. Neill, George Otis Smith, John Hays Hammond, who was chairman, 
and former Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall. 

were Clark Howell and Edward T. Devine 


periodic strikes 
and _lockouts, 
together with 
car shortages, 
each of which 
has resulted in 
coal famines to 
the consumer, 
accompanied by outrageous prices. For peri- 
ods in between, we witness gluts of coal sold 
at a loss. Large numbers of mines have come 
into existence which can make profits solely 
out of these famines, thus creating this long 
train of consequences in speculative develop- 
ment and irregularemployment. While daily 
wages in this industry are theoretically among 
the highest in the country, yet practically the 
earnings of a considerable fraction of the 
mine workers employed but part time are 
comparatively low and from their difficulties 
we have a constant center of discontent. 
“The continuous smooth operation of the 
mines over a term of years without these in- 
terruptions would result in the elimination of 
producers who depend on famine prices, by 
the ordinary processes of competition. It 
would result in a concentration of labor in 
more continuous employment in the more eco- 
nomically worked mines. It would render 
the business of the lower cost operators more 
stable; the prices of coal would be lower be- 


Its life 
The 


The other members 
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cause the surplus of mines and labor are a 
charge on the consumer in the end. | believe 
we have now overcome most of the transpor- 
tation difficulties. It remains to eliminate 
the frequent suspensions which arise from 
serious friction in employment relations. 

“That the public pays heavily for these 
suspensions can be made entirely clear by 
taking the history of only the last two years. 
For some months prior to the suspension in 
1921, the average price of spot soft coal at 
the mine was about $2.25 per ton and since 
the effect of the suspension wore off it has 
averaged about $2.30. Yet during a period 
of fourteen months during and following the 
strike, the average price was nearly $4. If we 
apply the increase to the amount of coal pro- 
duced or sold during the period of fourteen 
months mentioned above, even making a 
large deduction for the cheaper contract coal, 
it is certain that the public paid three or four 
hundred million dollars additional for coal 
due to the suspension. 

“This burden fell heaviest upon the house- 
holder, for the industrial consumers are bet- 
ter protected by stocks and contracts. It fell 
heavy upon the unemployed workers. 
instability ruins many operators in the end, 
for in the periods of gluts between these 
famines much coal is produced at a loss be- 
cause high cost mines hang on in the hope of 
some future disturbance. The disturbance 
to law and order and the interruptions in 
commerce and business are other high charges 
upon the community. 

“The continuous demand of the public for 
regulation of this industry and of employment 
relations by law is a by-product of this bad 
functioning of the industry. It is far better 
for the industry to cure its own ills than for the 
Government to attempt it. An opportunity 
now lies before the soft coal industry not only 
to protect the public interest, but by the 
maintenance of continuous production and 
the building up of mutual responsibility be- 
tween the employers and employees to create 
that stability in the soft coal industry that 
has been so sadly lost in the last ten years.” 

At the Jacksonville conference both miners 
and operators showed that they had learned 
the severe lesson of the preceding years of 
strife. Though many authorities on both 
sides looked for another suspension of work 
on April ist, a spirit of compromise ruled the 
conference and in a remarkably short time 
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operators and miners had agreed upon the 
main issues. The three-year agreement is 
hailed on both sides as a great step toward 
stabilization of the industry, but what does 
this agreement mean to the public, whose in- 
terest is above that of both other parties in this 
perpetual disputer The first and most im- 
portant effect will be the elimination for a 
long period of the national strike, with all 
its attendant violence and lawlessness. There 
will also be a tremendous saving on the coal 
bills. It is agreed that Secretary Hoover's 
estimate that the strike of 1922 raised the 
coal bills $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 is 
very conservative and that the public prob- 
ably paid nearly twice that sum in excess of 
normal, peace-time prices. 

In the Central Competitive Field there has 
rarely been violence or lawlessness except 
during national strikes, so that it is not 
likely that murder will continue to be the 
price of coal in the union fields of Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. But in 
West Virginia and in other non-union fields 
the situation is entirely different. If the 
union seeks in its former rigorous manner to 
unionize the West Virginia mines, it is prob- 
able that murder will still be the price of coal. 
If they carry on their work by peaceful per- 
suasion, however, they may count upon a 
steadily rising public sympathy, because only 
their own violence and lawlessness has over- 
ridden the strong public views against the so- 
called “yellow dog contracts,” the payment 
of the salaries of deputy sheriffs and public 
police officers by the coal companies, the 
denial by mine operators employing mine 
guards of the constitutional rights of free 
speech and assembly, and other practices 
which have been so strongly condemned by 
the Coal Commission and other high au- 
thorities. 

If violent methods are ended in the coal 
industry, the saving will be greater than can 
be measured by the mere counting of dollars. 
The toll of human life in these mine wars 
runs into the hundreds, and the effect of un- 
punished crime and lawlessness upon the fu- 
ture of our institutions is incalculable. There 


is no indication of the future attitude of local 
jurisdictions of the union upon these points. 
It is to be hoped that the public feeling has 
been a sufficient warning, but it must be re- 
membered that resort to “lynch law” is 
traditional in Herrin and “Bloody William- 














son’’ County in Illinois and that many of 
the miners in West Virginia and Kentucky 
are of the mountaineer type who shoot first 
and discuss the merits of the case later. 
Therefore, it is easier to speculate on the 
money savings which will be made possible 
under this new agreement in the coal indus- 
try. As Secretary Hoover has pointed out, 
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cut production costs as much as 30 per cent. 
If the new wage agreement operates as ex- 
pected by the best authorities, the high cost 
mines will be crowded out of the business and 
the better mines will have more business, 
better markets, and ought to be able to lower 
costs by putting in machinery and cutting 
down overhead charges. That tendency is 

















A TYPICAL COAL MINE IN LOGAN COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
The pit mouth is at the top of the wooded hill, and the coal is conveyed down the precipitous slope to the tipple to be 


loaded on railroad cars for shipment to consumers. 


one of the largest items of money saving will 
be the elimination of the national strike. 
With that saving of hundreds of millions of 
dollars guaranteed to the public through this 
long-term agreement, the industry will be 
forced by competition to adopt still other 
savings of hundreds of millions of dollars by 
putting its individual mines upon an efficient 
operating basis. Engineers of the Coal Com- 
mission estimated that installation of ma- 
chinery in only one half the mines would 
save $200,000,000'a year and in some cases 


Many of the West Virginia mines are situated on hills, as this one is 


already developing, particularly in_ Illinois. 

It has been estimated by F. G. Tyron, the 
statistical expert for the Coal Commission, 
who has been studying the coal industry for 
years, that overdevelopment of the soft 
coal industry costs the consumer about 
$500,000,000 a year, which is about $1 a ton 
on the total production. This total rolls up 
in part in overhead charges when mines are 
not working, and for the last twenty years 
the mines have worked an average of only 
220 days a year. The 700,000 men in the 
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coal industry work only about 70 per cent. 
of the work-day year, so that there is another 
great economic loss in these idle hands. 

Operation of the soft coal industry on an 
efficient, strikeless, full-time basis would 
save hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
nation’s coal bills. Possibly the saving might 
be run up to more than $1,000,000,000 a year, 
for the price paid by the public for its coal 
in most years recently has not been a true 
and equitable value of the fuel plus freight 
charges, but an inflated value caused largely 
by strikes and consequent shortages. Coal 
is a key industry and a saving of even half 
a billion dollars a year on the nation’s coal 
bills—and it can easily be seen how that 
saving could be made—would rival a sound 
tax reduction program in beneficial effects 
upon the general welfare and prosperity of 
the country. 

Only a faulty economic system shuts the 
nation off from a cheap and ample supply of 
soft coal. The coal reserves of the United 
States are so great that it is estimated that 
they will last for hundreds of years, and in a 
half century of mining only 4 per cent. of the 
bituminous coal supply of-the nation has 
been taken from the ground. With such an 
abundance, only the imperfections of our 
economic industry and the strife between 
capital and labor may be blamed for these 
constantly recurring fuel famines. That very 
abundance of coal has led to many evils. 
During strikes, when the larger mines were 
shut down, many smaller mines were opened 
to supply the public demand at high prices, 
and after the strike these small, high-cost 
mines attempted to stay in the coal business. 
The result was that the industry became 
more and more over-developed, the problem 
more and more difficult to solve. 

The officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America think that one way to solve the 
problem is to permit them to unionize the en- 
tire industry. They believe that they could 
proceed them to deflate the coal business. 
But would not that give them a monopoly of 
the labor of an essential industry and permit 
them to dictate the wages, and, through the 
wages, the price of coal? It is true that the 
elimination of strikes would aid greatly in the 
deflation, but would unionization of the entire 
industry give any guarantee that there would 
be no strikes? Not at all. If we are to judge 
the future of the United Mine Workers by its 
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past, there would still be an industrial struggle 
marked by strikes, and during these strikes 
the public would suffer more than it does 
now because there would be no non-union 
mines to supply fuel during the emergency. 
It is not in the public interest that a monopoly 
of coal labor should be in the hands of the 
United Mine Workers of America, or any 
other organization of operators or workers. 
This country does not want monopolies of 
commodities, service, or labor, because bitter 
experience has taught that no monopoly 
puts the public interest before its own con- 
ception of its own welfare. The “trusts” of 
big business had to be “busted” and there is 
no sign that the United Mine Workers, with 
all the miners of the country enrolled in its 
ranks, would be any less arrogant than other 
trusts. 

The proposed solution of some anti-union 
operators is to “bust the union.” That, too, 
isan extreme. There is no need to “ bust the 
union.” There is plenty of room in the coal 
industry for a labor organization which shall 
proceed toward sensible goals in orderly pro- 
cedure and with due regard for the public 
interest. The union should not be “busted” 
or eliminated. But there is no place in the 
coal industry, or in any American industry, 
for any organization, either of employers or 
of labor, which seeks to monopolize. The 
lawful activities of the United Mine Workers 
improved working conditions in the coal in- 
dustry. Not only has the union improved 
the conditions of its own members in the 
Central Competitive Field and in other 
union fields, but in the non-union fields as 
well. The non-union operators have been 
forced to maintain wages and working con- 
ditions near the union standards, or dis- 
satisfied men would have brought in the 
union, no matter what opposition was of- 
fered by the operators. 

On the other hand, the existence of the 
non-union fields provides a check and balance 
system in the soft coal industry. If the 
union calls a national strike, the country will 
not be entirely without coal, for the non-union 
fields provide it. Similarly, the existence of 
the union in the Central Competitive and 
other organized fields prevents the non-union 
operators from cutting wages and changing 
working conditions under fair standards. It 
is not necessary that the industry shall be 
all union, or all non-union. It is imperative, 
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however, that there shall be some check on 
the rapacity of operators who would require 
their miners to work under servile conditions 
and ruinous wages. It is to the public ben- 
efit also that some of the non-union fields 
should be maintained as a guarantee of a 
coal supply during a strike. But even in its 
own benefit, the public would not desire that 
these fields should be 


have their own constitutional rights which 
must be respected. 

The economic aspects of this problem are 
far more simple and less inflammable than 
that peculiar attitude of mind which caused 
the Matewan massacre, Willis Branch, the 
Herrin massacre, the Cliftonville outrage, 
and the armed marches in West Virginia. 
The high wage scale 





maintained outside 
the union by uncon- 
stitutional methods, 
by force of arms or by 
violent methods not 
in keeping with or- 
derly procedure of 
American govern- 
ment. It is time for 
the soft coal industry, 
operators and union 
men alike, to find out 
that one code of law 
and one constitution 
fits both of them. 
They cannot claim 
privileges under one 
section and deny them 
indefinitely under 
another. Murder and 
violence and lawless- 
ness cannot continue 
to be the price of coal. 

An attitude of 





in the union fields will 
force high-cost pro- 
ducers out of produc- 
tion. Inanormal year, 
mines with production 
capacity of 35,000,000 
tons become obsolete 
and are retired from 
the field, but it may 
be expected that this 
figure will be much 
larger every year for 
the term of this new 
wage agreement. 
Even with normal ob- 
soletion, the figure for 
the three years will be 
about 100,000,000 
tons, as compared to 
a potential annual 
production of about 
900,000,000 tons for 
the entire bituminous 








mind, not alone an 
economic condition, 
has been responsible 
for the violence in 
the coal fields, and 
it remains to be seen 
whether this mind will change with eco- 
nomic conditions. Though the immedi- 
ate effect of the agreement will be the 
closing of surplus mines and a tendency 
toward stabilization, it cannot succeed 
in ending violence unless the union men 
change their attitude toward non-union fields 
and non-union miners. It may be expected 
that the union will undertake unionization 
campaigns in West Virginia and other non- 
union fields, and though they may have the 
constitutional right to hold public meetings 
whenever and wherever they please, except 
on private property where permission for 
meetings is denied, they must remember also 
that both operators and non-union miners 


PREPARING TO SHOOT DOWN COAL IN A 
THICK SEAM 
One of the perils of mining is the handling of powder. 
The miner drills the hole in the face of the seam, and 
then tamps in the powder, putting in a fuse long enough 
so that he can reach a safe distance before the shot fires 


industry. It is ex- 
pected that only large, 
low-cost mines will be 
developed, but not in 
sufficient numbers to 
prevent contracting 
of the over-developed 
industry. The result will be more contracts 
for the mines that remain, and more work 
and better earnings for their miners. 

Strikes were not alone responsible for the 
over-development of the industry, and the 
public cannot blame the operators or the union 
and non-union miners entirely for the evil 
of an inflated industry. An attempt has 
been made throughout these articles to point 
out the most serious evils which affected 
the interests of the public. But the public, 
the coal consumer, also is partly to blame for 
this over-development of the industry. The 
public years ago fell into the habit of buying 
only when it needed coal, and a peak load was 
thrown upon the industry during the winter, 
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just when it was most difficult for the rail- 
roads to handle the heavy coal trains. To 
handle this high seasonal demand, more mines 
were opened, and the public is required to 
pay the penalty for its shortsightedness by 
carrying the overhead charges of an inflated 
industry. The overdevelopment at times 
confused the transportation system and it 
was difficult for 
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other big coal markets. It is predicted that 
one effect of this plan would be to check 
speculation, thereby adding an additional 
element of stability to the coal trade. 

Coal storage is another remedy. “Storage 
of coal by consumers is the all-important 
balance wheel between fluctuating consump- 
tion and variable production,” says the Coal 

Commission. 





some mines to 
get sufficient 
cars to enable 
them to run 
more than two 
or three days 
a week. Coal 
is the railroads’ 
largest item of 
freight and it 
is imperative 
that this load 
should be dis- 
tributed over 
the year and 
that the entire 
burden should 
not be hurled 





Coal storage is 
considered such 
a prominent 
factor in effi- 
ciency in the 
soft coal indus- 
try that the 
Federated 
American En- 
gineering Socie- 
ties undertook 
a survey of the 
possibilities 
of storage. 
Though there 
is an overhead 
cost in the 
storage of coal, 








at the trans- 
portation sys- 
tem in a short 
period of time. 

lt is also 
agreed on all 
sides that the public could help to loweritsown 
coal bills by more intelligent buying of fuel. 
Large consumers could do their share by buying 
entirely on contracts; this would steady the 
market and tend toward regularity of mine op- 
eration. For the last six or seven years the 
coal trade has been unsettled by the search by 
consumers for better contracts, and steadying 
of the industry by the elimination of big 
strikes under this new long-term contract 
immediately will make it possible for con- 
sumers to bring in a further element of sta- 
bility by making contracts for their coal 
supply. Another proposal now being put 
forward is for the establishment of a Coal 
Exchange in New York similar to the Pro- 
duce Exchange, where coal could be bought 
and sold. Similar exchanges exist at Hull, 
London, and a few other British ports; and it 
is proposed that the American exchanges 
shall be planned on the same lines, starting 
first in New York and extending later to 


A CUTTING MACHINE IN A COAL MINE 


Engineers reported to the United States Coal Commission that $200,000, 
000 a year could be saved on the production costs of coal by using 
more machinery in only one half of the nation’s bituminous mines. 
This is a machine in use in a Logan County mine, West Virginia 


it has been 
pointed out 
that this cost 
may be offset in 
a measure by 
buying the coal 
when the prices are low. Stimulation of the 
storage of soft coal in large quantities during 
the summer would tend toward stabilization 
of the industry and more steady employment 
of miners through the year. Storage piles of 
nearly 60,000,000 tons of soft coal aided 
greatly in carrying the country through the 
five months’ strike of 1922. For many years 
householders have stored anthracite for win- 
ter use and it is agreed that this practice has 
contributed a factor in stabilization which 
the bituminous consumers heretofore have 
not introduced to any large extent. 

All these factors would tend toward more 
steady operation of the surviving mines and 
a natural result of steadier employment would 
be less unrest among the miners. Theoreti- 
cally, the daily wage of $7.50 paid to day 
labor at the mines is high pay compared with 
the rates of similar labor in other industries, 
but that figure is not so high when intermit- 
tent employment translates the sum into 
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weekly, monthly, or annual earnings. 
is another evil: the miners must have a fair 
living wage whether they work three days a 
week or six days a week. If they work only 
three days, it is natural for them to demand 
a higher daily wage; if they are able to work 
six days a week they might be content with 
somewhat lower pay because their totals at 
the end of the 


That ! 


money on part-time operation; and only one 
third are enjoying any degree of prosperity. 
A long period of industrial peace will tend 
toward elimination of these conditions and 
will permit economic factors to stabilize the 
industry. It is probable also that during a 
long period of peace many of the old causes of 
animosity may disappear for, in most cases, 

the tense feel- 





week, month, or 
year would be 
higher. Thus, 
it can be seen 
that more regu- 
laremployment 
might be ac- 
ceptable to the 
miners at a 
lower rate of 
pay and in that 
way the pro- 
duction cost of 
coal would be 
reduced. The 
labor cost of 
coal production 
is between 70 





ing in turbu- 
lent mining 
communities 
has been caused 
by economic 
stringency. 
With the larger 
economic fac- 
tors already set 
in motion, both 
operators and 
miners who 
desire indus- 
trial peace may 
do their share 
by trying to 
eliminate petty 
causes of fric- 








and 8o per cent. 
of the total, so 
that more reg- 
ular employ- 
ment in the in- 
dustry undoubtedly would give opportunity 
for considerable savings in the nation’s coal 
bills. One argument of the non-union oper- 
ators is that they can cut the production cost 
of coal by reducing wages and give the miners 
virtually the same weekly wages by working 
additional time. They are able to work this 
additional time, they say, because cutting 
the price of coal enables them to compete 
more strongly in the market. 

Everybody interested in any way in the soft 
coal business agrees on the causes of the plight 
of the industry; they differ only when rem- 
edies are proposed. They agree that Secretary 
Hoover has stated the causes correctly, and 
that the industry should be deflated. The 
common comment among the coal men is that 
one third of the bituminous mines of the 
country are shut down; one third are losing 


AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE IN A WEST VIRGINIA MINE 
Use of electricity in the mines is increasing, and most of the big 
mines are equipped with motors and other electrical apparatus. This 
photograph shows a motor handling a long train or trip of mine cars 


tion. 

Considered 
on all grounds, 
the soft coal 
industry. now 
has its greatest opportunity to clean up 
its own house. The new wage agreement 
in the Central Competitive Field was signed 
without a protracted struggle and it was 
at least what the union wanted. There 
was no determined opposition among the 
operators. Both Congress and the execu- 
tive branches of the Government show a 
tendency to keep their hands off the coal 
business, so that it may have the chance to 
work out its own salvation in conformance 
with the high demands of public policy. If 
all sides cannot solve their difficulties now 
and guarantee a low cost of coal and industrial 
peace unmarked by violence of any kind, the 
public ultimately may be expected to take a 
hand through Congress and the industry will 
be saddled with that bogey of all industries— 
regulation. 
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REACTIONS AND REMEDIES 


By GINO SPERANZA 








In this, the final article of a series, Mr. Speranza advocates a fundamental 

change in our naturalization laws and also certain ‘“‘ unavoidable but highly 

justifiable Constitutional amendments,” looking to a common language and a 
universal American public school. 








“SHE danger that the spirit and 
character of American institutions 
might be changed by the influx into 
this country of large alien masses, 
was distinctly present to the minds 

of the founders of the Democracy. It was 

present to the greatest of them, from Wash- 
ington to Madison and from Franklin to 

Jefferson, as a fear, rather than a possibility. 

They did not, and could not, foresee the vast- 

ness and the varied and extreme character of 

divergences which future immigration would 
assume within fifty years after the last of them 
had died. And so it was that neither in the 
great framework of the Democracy, nor in its 
distinctly American institutions, political or 
social, was there any provision made for such 
a contingency. In other words, a govern- 
ment and a society planned, intended, and 
possible only among a predominantly homo- 
geneous and distinctly Anglo-Saxon-minded 
people, has been functioning, or is struggling 
to function, under the tremendous pressure of 

a mass of racial, historic, and cultural differ- 

ences never contemplated in the original 

plan. 

Can it be seriously maintained, for instance, 
that our naturalization laws were originally 
meant to confer the right of participation in 
government upon vast and heterogeneous 
elements such as have poured into our coun- 
try in the last forty years? Did they not pre- 
suppose that such elements would first be 
fully trained in the duties and responsibilities 
which the conferring of democratic citizen- 
ship involved? But even as a matter of his- 
tory, we know that before 1820, whenever 
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there was some indication of alien mass- 
pressure, it was met by Congressional effdrts 
to check rapid naturalization, though at that 
time the “alien pressure’’ was represented 
by an immigration which in a whole year was 
substantially smaller and far less diversified 
than that which poured in on us in a single 
week of our later “liberal’’ policies. 

Similarly, treaty rights which were meant 
for the due and just protection of a few 
individuals, have been invoked for the per- 
petuation in our midst, of focz of racial and 
cultural alienage, violently antithetical to 
almost everything that the historic American 
stock holds dear. Indeed, there is perhaps 
nothing which shows so clearly how unpre- 
pared and unsuited our fundamental laws 
are to mass-alienage than the principle of 
reciprocity in our treaties. What “reciproc- 
ity’’ can there be, except the merest of legal 
and unmoral fictions, between the “protec- 
tion’’ which the European States extend to 
a handful of American tourists and mer- 
chants and that which, in exchange, may be 
invoked by the fourteen millions of the 
nationals from those European countries 
who are here among us. 

This mass-alienage—juridically and histor- 
ically unfitted, and mis-fitted into the frame 
of American democracy, and nevertheless de- 
riving or claiming its “rights” under the 
strict wording of our laws—has, time and 
again, brought about definite, marked, and 
more or less wide-spread reactions in the 
American people. At their best these re- 
actions have been, and are, the expression 
of the fears entertained by such men as 








Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, and Madi- 
son: at their worst they are the egotistic but 
not unnatural desire to keep America for 
those who made it. Such reactions have been 
political, manifesting themselves through 
legal forms; they have been also, very largely, 
social. And where political, legal, and social 
counter-pressure has proved ineffective or in- 
sufficient, the reactions have taken non-legal 
or “illegal” forms. 

These illegal reactions, dramatic as they 
often are, strike most vividly the public 
imagination. Historically considered, they 
will be found to be, as a rule, contemporan- 
eous with some new and marked inflow of 
alienage into the Republic, or with a period 
of particularly active alien aggressiveness. 
Thus the rise of the Know Nothing move- 
ment was contemporaneous with “a large 
inflowing, into the United States, of Irish 
Catholic immigrants”; the A. P. A. movement 
was synchronous with a period in our history 
when immigration from the “Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe profoundly affected and modi- 
fied the character of American Catholicism.” 
Again the early Ku Klux Klan was most 
active during that Reconstruction period 
when a large mass of politically and cul- 
turally unassimilated Negro voters (given 
by laws an “equality’’ which they did not 
yet possess and could not possibly so suddenly 
achieve) disturbed and almost destroyed the 
historic white American predominance in the 
Southern states. And so, likewise, the im- 
pressive increase of power of the present Ku 
Klux Klan fits in, chronologically, with the 
high tide in our political life of what Stanley 
Frost in his recent frank and fearless articles 
in the Outlook calls “the political crimes com- 
mitted at the demand of the German vote, the 
Catholic vote, the Jewish, Italian, Polish, 
Negro, or Irish vote.” 

But while this type of reactions seems up- 
permost in public discussions, the legal 
reactions, both in so far as they have failed, 
and in so far as they have succeeded, are in- 
finitely more significant. For these political 
reactions—that is, the American efforts made 
through lawful and legal means—have in 
almost every instance failed. This is the il- 
luminating and the deeply disturbing fact 
for us to reflect upon: illuminating, because 
the failure shows that we cannot defend by 
our legal and political machinery some dis- 
tinctly American ideals and some legitimate 
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national aspirations; disturbing because when 
such spiritual possessions, deeply and justlv 
cherished by a nation, cannot be perpetuated 
through legal means, resolute people, con- 
vinced of their essential value, will unavoid- 
ably fight for them. 

| have in mind, for instance, the efforts 
made through legal and legislative means for 
maintaining and preserving in some states 
that greatest link of national life—a common 
language. All such attempts at making Eng- 
lish the language of our country have been 
fought in some twenty different States of 
the Union, by racially alien-minded groups 
who bitterly opposed any predominance of 
English over their “mother tongue.”’ 

The American people have lawfully strug- 
gled for other cherished national possessions: 
for a distinctly American public school sys- 
tem and for those moral ideas and habits, 
instinct in the Democracy, which the alien- 
minded ignorantly and contemptuously call 
Puritanism. In their every fight—from that 
for the observance of the Christian Sunday 
to that for the restraint of intemperance— 
the American people have been opposed and 
generally beaten by the mass-alienage in the 
Republic. 

Even more defenceless does the Democracy 
appear against attacks on its life-social; for 
there the laws are unwritten, and no legal way 
exists to enforce them among those who will 
not honor them. The only check available 
is that of those social reactions, extending 
from social ostracism to the creation of 
castes, which are rapidly taking root among 
us. 

All these reactions are symptoms under- 
lying a grave national issue. That issue is 
Shall the American spirit and American 
ideals, as expressed in the institutions founded 
by the Fathers, be perpetuated; or shall the 
Democracy be modified and changed to fit, 
if not to suit, the spirit, ideals, and institu- 
tions of other races and other civilizations? 
Shall there be undivided adherence and full 
and honest conformity to- American ideas 
and ideals, or shall we consent to “com- 
promise” or to “conciliate’’ those ideas and 
ideals with ideas and ideals different from 
and even antithetical to them? The latest 
of the new-stock spokesmen assert that it 
is either such a compromise or “chaos.” | 
most emphatically deny this. The real al- 
ternative to such “compromise” is not chaos 
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but a full, unreserved, undivided, whole- 
souled return to, and conformity with the 
historic principles and ideals of American 
life and American civilization. 

How can we all, new stock as well as old, 
return to the spirit of the Fathers? What is 
the remedy, the great fundamental remedy? 
For it is a question of saving the Union—the 
spiritual Union—of the Republic; and none of 
us — old stock or new—are without some sin 
of omission or of commission for the situation 
which to-day confronts our common country. 
| shall endeavor to find an answer by con- 
sidering certain causes and circumstances 
which led to secession, and compare them 
with certain facts and forces which, to-day, 
are working toward a subtler but no less 
dangerous spiritual disunion in the Republic. 

Before 1860 the eleven states which later 
constituted the Southern Confederacy had 
no immigration problem; their 9,000,000 
people were Americans in the best and fullest 
sense of the word, and differed from their kin 
in the North only in certain traditions and in 
their attitude toward one specific national 
issue. That issue, though avowed by neither 
side at the beginning, was the issue of slavery. 

This institution had been long “recog- 
nized”’ in the democracy both in the South 
and in the North. It was “legal’’ and there 
was nothing in the Constitution which for- 
bade it. But as it ran counter to the spirit 
and principles of the Democracy, some 
thoughtful men, from the earliest days, had 
protested against its continuance. And as 
the difference between what was “legal” 
and Constitutional, and what was honest and 
historically essential to democratic unity, 
gradually gripped men’s minds, some “ mis- 
taken” individuals in the North tried to 
“solve” the issue by “illegal’’ and what new- 
stock rhetoricians would to-day call “un- 
American” methods: they resorted to vio- 
lence and were “justly” hanged. Others— 
they were many—sought to solve the problem 
by compromise—by restricting, one might 
say, the increase of slavery, or limiting it 
within certain sections of the country. They 
did this—and there were great men and 
honest patriots among such restrictionists— 
because a minority in the country, a slave 
owning and very aggressive minority, made 
a great political threat; the threat of seced- 
ing from the Union unless they should be 
allowed to live according to what were their 


ideas and their interpretations of American 
freedom and equality. And so convinced 
was this aggressive minority that precedent, 
law, and even religion justified them that on 
the saddest day in the history of the United 
States they actually carried out their threat. 
And still many citizens, even patriotic Un- 
ionists in the North, sought a compromise. 
But one man—the greatest American of them 
all—had the true vision, and the unflinching 
courage to stand by his vision. Slowly and 
painfully, tragically even, he reached the 
conclusion that one could not conciliate too 
divergent basic views, nor compromise on 
what was essentially wrong and unsuited, 
and never really possible, in the American 
Democracy. What could not be conciliated 
must be abolished; and he abolished slavery. 
And when the terrible struggle was over, it 
seemed’ to the people—to all the people— 
that Abraham Lincoln “had all along been 
thinking their real thoughts for them; but 
they knew that this was because he had fear- 
lessly thought for himself. He had been 
able to save the nation partly because he 
saw that unity was not to be sought by the way 
of base concession.” 

Let us now turn to the situation which 
faces the country to-day. There are, on one 
side, those Americans, new-stock and old, 
who believe that mass-immigration is a 
natural, useful, and even a beneficial thing 
for the Democracy; on the other, there are 
those old-stock and new, who, more or less 
consciously, more or less clearly, look upon 
mass-immigration as unnecessary, harmful, 
and even as distinctly a “dissolvent”’ of 
the Union, as Motley the historian called 
the institution of slavery. It is upon this 
analogy that | wish to dwell. 

Mass-immigration was, like slavery, intro- 
duced or permitted in the Republic distinctly 
or predominantly for economic reasons. Both 
were, in different proportions, distinct misfits 
in the framework, principles, and ideals of the 
American Democracy. In the case of slav- 
ery, we see the misfit in all its violence, ugli- 
ness, and sinfulness; but in the introduction 
of heterogeneous white mass-immigration, 
there is, for the historian, a no less distinct, 
though greatly attenuated analogy in the 
difference or deviation from what was, was 
meant to be, and could only be a political 
and social grouping of people preponderantly 
and substantially “equal” and like-minded. 
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Like slavery, it ran counter to the historic 
and essential, cultural and spiritual homogen- 
eity of the people of the Democracy, and 
some men, for decades past, have protested 
against its continuance. Yet most Ameri- 
cans remained quite indifferent to such pro- 
tests, and others limited themselves to 
pointing helplessly to its “legality” and its 
“constitutionality.”’ 

Immigration is “legal’’; but the nation is 
sagging under the strain of the mass of its 
cultural and spiritual alienage, which in its 
most obvious and glaring rawness is repre- 
sented by a mixed, heterogeneous, foreign- 
born population among us, five millions larger 
than that which in ’61 broke the unity of the 
Republic. These millions and their “na- 
tive’ children are settled predominantly in 
thirteen of the forty-eight states of the 
Union, and constitute more than one-half of 
the population of those states. More than 


that; ‘for among these millions of foreign- 
born, those who have been naturalized—that 
is, who can vole—rare ten times the popular 
majority which re-elected Abraham Lincoln 
in 1864; and if you add those who, in 1920, 
had applied for their first papers, you have a 
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foreign-born “American” voting population 
nearly equal fo the entire population, of voting 
and non-voting age, that seceded from the 
Union. 

Having a past national tragedy reverently 
in mind, and taking into consideration the 
problem of mass-immigration in the deeper 
aspects of that subtler alienage whose dis- 
rupting forces | have endeavored to set forth 
in these articles, is it strange that there are 
men—and | among them—who see no con- 
ciliation possible on this issue? Or that there 
are men—and | among them—who believe 
that any compromise, any so-called “scien- 
tific harmonization” of the opposing ele- 
ments, races, and cultures among us is an 
abandonment of the ideals of American civ- 
ilization, or an implied consent to the se- 
cession from the nation-spiritual of large 
sections of its peoples? 

What then can there be but “abolition’’—- 
the absolute prevention of any further ac- 
cretions to this vast mass? But “abolition” 
does not imply merely the stopping of all 
further immigration except of those closely 
related to the aliens already here; it implies 
a profound and fundamental change in the 
attitude and thought of the American people 
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—of all the American people, old and new, 
in relation to this threatening issue. We 
must abolish “the immigrant’ from our 
minds and from our lives; from our polity 
and from our policies. The country is to-day 
a nation, full-fledged and complete; its pe- 
riod of colonization and expansion is a thing 
of the past. The United States of America 
is not an Australia, nor even a Canada, great 
as those Commonwealths are. We have no 
longer a frontier, nor have we any more free 
lands. We do not need settlers, we do not 
need population from outside sources; we do 
not need it because we do not want to become 
a crowded state like the countries of Europe 
and Asia, and we wish to transmit our “free- 
dom of space’’ to our own people in the 
future. We have huge and intricate national 
problems, but we must learn and we must 
make up our minds to solve them by ourselves, 
between ourselves, within our own great boun- 
daries. Certain industries and, in a far less 
degree, American agriculture are the only 
elements in the nation which still consider the 
outside aid of immigration as essential; and 
they ask it exclusively for economic reasons, 
exactly as the Southern farmers, honestly 
enough though mistakenly, asked for the 
Negro slaves as essential to the continuance 
of their plantation industries. It was not 
necessary to the economic life of the South- 
ern States; neither is further immigration 
necessary to the economic life of the North 
to-day. 

Nor does “abolition’’ mean that we shall 
live exclusively by ourselves. It means the 
reassertion and the practical reénactment of 
the real American principles of asylum. 
Individuals from any country, of any race, 
and of any creed, even of any political and 
social views, however opposed to ours, 
should be allowed to come. It is the “im- 
migrant” that must be not only barred but 
abolished. It can be easily done if we only 
turn our minds resolutely away from the old 
ideas about this being a new “country,” an 
“immigrant country,” or a “democracy-stille 
in-the-making.”’ It has been done by every 
other full-fledged, self-respecting, and free- 
dom-loving nation. England, for example, 
has been the classic land of refuge for the 
persecuted, politically or religiously, from 
every part of the world; yet, before the war, 
the foreign-born in the great cosmopolitan 
city of London were less than 2 per cent. 
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of the total municipal population. With us 
instead, there is to-day not a single one of 
the 68 American “cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants”’ that has a percentage of foreign- 
born whites as low as London’s; in 23 of such 
cities the percentage is more than ‘wenty, in 7 of 
them it is more than thirty. It is more than 35 
per cent. in New York and in Paterson, New 
Jersey; it is nearly 30 per cent. in Chicago and 
Detroit; it is more than 40 per cent. in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

“Abolition” of mass-immigration would, 
nevertheless, still leave us with a great na- 
tional problem to solve: the problem of the 
millions who are not in fact and in cultural 
and spiritual essentials “American,” though 
in law they are declared so to be. Such a 
problem corresponds, in essence, to that of 
post-bellum Reconstruction in the South. 
It would require at least a century for its 
proper national solution if we all got to- 
gether and seriously grappled with it, and 
would have to proceed along two main lines. 
The first would deal with the aliens among us 
who are not yet legally American citizens. 
The great lesson that Southern Reconstruc- 
tion has for us in this line is that of the 
necessity of greatly retarding and, in some 
cases, of absolutely preventing the conferring 
of the democratic franchise. Our present 
naturalization laws would have to be fun- 
damentally changed; they are contrary to 
the principle that the capacity for self-gov- 
ernment and for democratic life depends upon 
long training and experience and not upon 
a sixty-months’ residence in the land and a 
smattering of civics and constitutional law. 

In this respect we should bear in mind that 
the only Constitutional provision with which 
the wisdom and vision of Abraham Lincoln 
is historically and spiritually associated, is 
the Thirteenth Amendment—that which 
destroyed slavery by emancipating the Negro. 
The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
which suddenly created an “equality” and a 
capacity for government in human beings who 
had been slaves, were worthy in motive, but 
disastrous because of the rapidity with which 
they sought to achieve their excellent pur- 
poses. 

Little as there is recorded on Lincoln’s 
views on the gradual enfranchising of the 
Negro, yet that little, in my opinion, will be 
a greater and wiser aid in the framing of new 
naturalization laws for the aliens among us 


than much that has been written in treaties 
on citizenship. Twenty years’ residence, | 
have always maintained, before an alien 
could apply for the franchise, would be a far 
more reasonable period than the present brief 
five years, subject, however, to the right of 
the President of the United States to shorten 
that period for distinguished service rendered 
to the nation in war or peace) 

The second great line for Reconstruction 
would deal with all “aliens,” including those 
legally “American citizens,” the native-born 
children of such aliens, and the older un- 
assimilated elements which constitute the 
subtler and more difficult aspects of our 
mass-alienage. 

In this huge field of endeavor most of the 
old “movements” and “short-cuts”’ and fan- 
ciful ideologies would have to be scrapped. 
Much of what is called Americanization work 
to-day is much like the post-bellum efforts in 
the South which Walter H. Page visualized ° 
for us in “the sharp-featured New England 
School marm armed with that spelling book 
which was overnight to change the African 
from a genial barbarian into an intelligent 
and conscientious social unit.” 

Effective “Reconstruction” in this field 
would require some unavoidable but highly 
justifiable Constitutional amendments, — be- 
sides legislation in the nature of temporary 
“war measures” as called for by the threat- 
ening conditions of the situation. 

These two things, at the very least, we 
should have, unyieldingly, to stand for, and, 
if necessary, to fight for: a common language, 
and a universal American public school for 
our children which should be “a national in- 
stitution and under some form of national 
authority.”’ 

No man should be entitled to hold public 
office, high or low, Federal, state, or munici- 
pal, who does not read, write, and speak Eng- 
lish fluently; nor should any “American 
citizen” be allowed to vote who cannot read 
and write the language of the nation in whose 
government he participates. 

There should be compulsory education of 
the adult alien in American secondary schools, 
and the unflagging enforcement of compul- 
sory educational laws among the children of 
such aliens. The teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in secondary schools should be wholly 
eliminated, and the time thus saved devoted 
to additional study of American history. 
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On the aggressively defensive side we should 
have, not only drastic changes in our citizen- 
ship and naturalization laws, but legislation 
requiring the registration of all aliens as an 
aid toward detecting those thousands who 
have entered illegally into this country. 
Since every American citizen must be regis- 
tered in order to vote, | cannot see “the 
Russian horror” of a similar administrative 
requirement for every alien. We should en- 
act legislation for the investigation, super- 
vision, and if necessary, the suppression of 
the foreign-language press in this country, 
especially that which is distinctly racial or 
“colonial”’ and separatist or “nationalistic.”’ 
Similar legislation would be necessary for the 
investigation and supervision of those count- 
less societies, organizations and “institutions” 
in our various “colonies” some of which have 
the material aid or the backing of powerful 
foreign interests or the “sympathetic” sup- 
port of foreign governments. 

Last but not least, we should have a Federal 
racial census or national ethnological survey, 
as a really scientific basis for Reconstruction 
legislation; such a survey made by the United 
States Government under the supervision of 
our Federal census officials is favored by 
students of distinction but has been bitterly 
opposed by certain “racial”’ groups. 

But the underlying and uncompromising 
aim and purpose of all Reconstruction work 
should be conformity to the American spirit, 
to American life and history, to American 
ideals and aspirations. In this great labor 


the. young men among our new-stock citi-. 


zens, particularly those who have had speciat 
advantages of birth and education, must face 
their high duty. Without their honest, 
earnest, and whole-hearted help, the problem 
of slowly converting our mass-alienage into a 
real element of the Union may prove well- 
nigh unsolvable. Theirs is a great power; 
theirs will have to be also a high courage. 
They will have to fight, undismayed, against 
a mass of racial and cultural prejudices and 
preferences, entrenched in high and low 
places, in politics, in culturally alien churches, 
Protestant no less than Catholic and Jewish, 
and even in some of our educational and 
publishing institutions. But in their fight 
they will have the backing in growing legions, 
not only of Americans of the old stock, but also 
of thousands and thousands of those young 
Americans of the new stock, “Latins” no 
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less than “Nordics,’’ Catholics no less than 
Jews, wishing to be, and meaning to be, in 
every possible way American—wholly Amer- 
ican; men of alien stocks who do not want a 
foreign-language press; who do not desire 
any language or culture other than that of the 
Democracy; who do not want separate schools 
and separate societies and organizations; who 
want their clergymen and their priests and 
their rabbis to be likewise American, wholly 
engaged with the great problems and hopes 
of America and of humanity, not with 
the nationalistic questions and aspirations 
of Ireland or Palestine, or of Poland or 
Russia. 

If these thousands of new-stock citizens 
can be made to forsake that false racial leader- 
ship which, for honest or oblique ends, has 
utilized and exploited the natural tendency 
of racial groups to cohere, if they can be made 
to realize that “the America that was’’— 
the America of their school histories—is 
actually threatened, they will unhesitatingly 
and whole-heartedly come to the rescue. 
And they will do so as soon as they are made 
to vision clearly that the danger is not from 
the possibility of any racial “conspiracy”’ or 
“Popish plot” or “British propaganda,” or 
other more or less fanciful vagaries, but by 
the sheer force of mass, by the almost un- 
controllable and often unconscious operation 
of the forces of heredity and of historic an- 
tecedents, of racial psychology and traditional 
outlook upon life. 

That is why | have so insisted on studying 
the problem of the immigrant as a problem of 
mass-alienage. That is the basic thought 
which | submit to the mind and conscience of 
all; as thoughtful Americans and not as petty 
lawyers weighing legal evidence; as men, not 
as new-stock citizens smarting under the 
hurt of a non-existing racial inferiority, or 
old Americans smugly complacent over a 
sense of non-existing racial superiority. | 
ask it of your common sense and of your hon- 
est and free reflection. | ask it especially of 
you, new Americans, who have not only the 
capacity but also the experience for comparing 
this democracy and this civilization with the 
political and social life of your national 
origins, or of such among you as come from 
those countries where racial minorities have 
been an unsolvable social problem for ages; 
especially do | ask it of you new Americans of 
Latin blood, whose Roman forbears were 
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masters of “racial insight,’ and of you, 
new Americans of Jewish blood, who are more 
intellectually keen and more philosophically 
minded than the Anglo-Saxons—Can this 
American civilization, which certainly in its 
inception was predominantly a racial, social, 
and cultural unit, this American civilization 
which developed a political, social, and moral 
life of its own before most of those, like you 
and me, came here; can such a civilization 
endure as it was, and was meant to be, under 
the pressure of a citizenship so historically, 
so racially and culturally non-American as 
has invaded this democracy in the last de- 
cades unless there be a deeply earnest, hon- 
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est, and ceaseless effort at complete American 
conformity? Cannot you, Americans of I|tal- 
ian descent, safely leave the perpetuation of 
the magnificent culture of Rome to the 
40,000,000 I talians in that historic land? Can- 
not you, Americans of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian blood, entrust the maintenance of 
Scandinavian ideals to the natives of the 
Baltic peninsula? Cannot you, Americans of 
German stock, feel that the language of 
Schiller and of Goethe is safe in the care of 
the 60,000,000 citizens of the Reich? Should 
not all of us who are here, make of our lives 
an undivided, a supreme, dedication to this, 
Our Country? 
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No one now living can recall any tribute to America’s defenders so general or so regular as the commem- 


orations by public schools. 


Bands and choruses of the schools of Berkeley, California, Memorial Day 
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IX. THE COMMON DEFENSE 


What There Is in the Much Repeated Assertion of Political Leaders that Public 


Education Is Our Chief Protection. 


The Swing from Ichabod Crane to Nathan Hale 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


NLESS he has been especially 
trained toward military thinking 
almost no one believes America 
in danger of attack from a foreign 
power. When the Founders as- 

sembled, four and a half generations ago, to 
make the Constitution, they were afraid of 
England, France, Spain, and the Indians. 
They agreed that a paramount necessity 
for a more perfect union was provision for the 
common defense. We have had five wars 
with civilized nations and ene with ourselves. 
We made the declaration in each case. Some 
sav that none of these six were defensive wars, 
others that all were. Some schools teach 
that the War of 1812 and the Mexican con- 
flict are discreditable to our history. The 
school books of yesterday have much more 
matter upon fighting than do the ones now in 
common use. In 1900 there was a wide- 


spread movement for military training in 
schools. It produced for several years more 
opponents than it won adherents. The 
high school of Washington, D. C., had given 
military drill since 1882. Sousa composed 
a famous march for its cadets. They par- 
aded with the Grand Army and when a 
President took office. Instruction in “ Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics’ is part of the 
Washington High School course of study. 
A summer camp is maintained. General 
Greely advocates such training for its physical, 
mental, and moral power. He says it does 
not promote so-called militarism or make for 
warfare but helps recruit our national police 
force: the military. 

In Chicago the Board of Education main- 
tains a military establishment under the 
direction of Major F. L. Beals. It is an 
acknowledgment of the duty of the school 
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More than five million school children every May do 
honor to the guardians of America, living and dead. A 
Memorial Day troop, Rochester, New York 


system as supported by general taxation to 
render direct service to the community in 
accordance with the current public policy. 
This was sumarized by President Harding in 
1921: “ We call upon our schools in compliance 
with the national defense law, to promote 

















Peace-time soldiers of Mount Vernon, New York, 
Schools. William H. Holmes, Superintendent 


a framework of an army in time of peace, to 
encourage voluntary service of our patriotic 
young men.” Chicago, also, has use of a 
summer military camp. The University of 
Michigan, which is part of the public school 
system of that state, has just inducted Major 
William T. Carpenter of the Coast Artillery 

















Florence Holbrook’s children 
disabled soldiers, Chicago 


Principal 
singing for 
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to the Chair of Military Science and Tactics. 
In his characterization of this service Major 
Carpenter says: “We hope there will be no 
more wars. But we know what their terrible 
cost will be if we are unprepared. We must 
teach our young men how to be ready to serve 
their country if they are needed.” The un- 
settled mind of the world puts education into 
the position of saying: “|! don’t believe in 
war and yet | shall teach you warfare.” 

In the entire country 257 schools enroll 
115,000 boys and men in military classes. 


ALLEGATIONS OF PACIFISM 


HERE is a good deal of complaint that 

school managers and teachers are too 
generally pacifist. Early in the year 7,400 
student leaders, representing upward of 1,000 
schools, assembled in Indianapolis and con- 
demned war as un-Christian. Of this number 
300 voted for preparedness asa war preventive; 
500, for absolute pacifism; and 6,000, for the 
League of Nations. The California Teachers’ 
Association pledges itself for national and in- 
ternational peace, and urges the formation of 
societies led by teachers to work for this end. 
The New England Association of Teachers 
of English circulates an essay by Mrs. Louis 
Pulcifer of the Concord High School, outlining 
instruction in the prevention of war. Can- 
vasses of High School students everywhere 
show them overwhelmingly for a league to 
prevent war. The Journal of the National 
Education Association prints cartoons upon 
the horror of war and calls upon the public 
school to live up to its duty to proclaim war- 
fare the most wicked, costly, and stupid 
method of settling a difference. At their 
convention in Chicago in February, the school 
superintendents of America gave Judge 
Florence Allen of Cleveland the principal 
position on their program to outline the 
means of making war outlawed, “as other 
murder is.”” They passed unanimous reso- 
lutions against “offensive war.” In North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, at a 
conference, thirty-eight out of ninety-six 
students voted “we as individuals refuse to 
participate in war.” The editor of the 
Chicago Herald considers this treason. 

A protest that the disappearance of men 
from public school teaching is resulting in 
the production of citizens afraid to fight, 
brings a denial from William Holmes, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Mt. Vernon, New 
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York, who says that “the American public 
school teacher did more than any other citizen 
to win the World War. The teacher drilled 
the abilities of those who became soldiers. 
The teacher gave the intelligence tests that 
selected the officers and that put the lay- 
workers where they would serve. The teach- 
ers produced the scientific discoveries that 
made our army effective. The teachers 
directed the Red Cross service of millions of 
children and the raising of revenue to equip 
our men. Let any intelligent man sweep 
his mind over the field and he cannot escape 
the conviction that our public schools are 
the first line and the last line of defense.” 

Even now the war-work of the schools con- 
tinues. Brawley is a town in the Imperial 
Valley, California. Its high school, under 
George Momyer, is training disabled soldiers 
to regain their competence as former citizens. 
Five high school teachers give these men 
instruction in soils, irrigation, shop work, 
fruits, stock, and other agricultural subjects. 
Such soldier service is now the work of other 
high schools. Every schoolmaster | have 
questioned justifies his manual and scientific 
studies on the constitutional! grounds of union, 
domestic tranquillity, general welfare, and 
common defense. E. C. Butterfield, in charge 
of the New Hampshire schools, issues a pam- 
phlet for all of them describing the little 
school of Weare as an example for them to 
follow. The Weare School teaches conserva- 
tion of resources as a means of national de- 
fense. It practices its preaching by using 
an abandoned church for a school. Butter- 
field commends the courage of its school 
board in refusing to fuss with Latin. It con- 
centrates upon civics, agriculture, farm hand- 
work, science, history, and literature. The 
commissioner chuckles over the fact that all 
the young people who quit for vacation in 
June come back in September. 

Payson Smith, commissioner of the Massa- 
chusetts schools, has a defense curriculum 
for adults. Charles Hobbs gives me the 
interesting facts, that there are 129,376 
members of it, averaging thirty years of age. 
The classes will meet in any place at any 
time requested by the applicants. They 
work in factories, in churches, in schools. 
They study shoemaking, Conrad, show-card 
writing, bookkeeping, poetry, salesmanship, 
safety, manicuring, and political economy 
with “any other respectable subject any 

















The public high schools teach military science 
and tactics. Breaking in a Chicago contingent 


body wants.” “Our best defense’’ says 
Hobbs, “is a nation of people who can learn 
and succeed.” William Davidson of the 
Pittsburgh schools sends me the pictures of a 
curious defensive project of his youngsters; 
protection of birds to defend crops from insect 

















Chicago provides a military sum- 
mer camp for high school boys 


pests. The houses adjudged best were taken 
to Washington by their boy-makers, accepted 
by the President, and set up in the White- 
House grounds. Ben Comfort of the Cass 
High School, Detroit, calls that institution 
“the Fort’ for that its whole function is 
defense. “Our boys,” he says, “become a 
national bulwark against dangers in peace 

















When James Bryce wrote.of the University, of Michigan, 

he marveled at the noise of the recitations in the law 

department. Major Carpenter’s class of Ann Arbor 
boys in coast defense makes a higher score 
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It was the skill and adaptability of Americans that won 
the war. The schools of the country are now equipped 
with classrooms like this of Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


and in war. Their science and skill go into 
the products of the builders, the diggers, the 
navigators, the carriers. They defend us 
against disease and death. In the last war 
the skill of the school-trained boy insured 

















Denver public schools teach repair of the understanding 
as well as of shoes 


victory. A skilful solderer makes a better 
soldier.” 

Chicago has six technical high schools. 
In towns of only one high school the course 
in almost every case gives emphasis to science 
and the arts. On these defense depends. 
In South Dakota, where the products of the 

















The rural town of Weare, New Hampshire, has converted 

this former citadel of the faith into a civic fortress for 

national defense. It is now a celebrated union high 
school for scattered farms 
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earth and their increase by the skill of man 
occupy a leading place in the business of the 
public schools, Fred Shaw, the head man of 
them, has a “citizens’ educational creed” 
for public ceremonials. It begins: “I believe 
that schools are our defense.” 


TAX—PAYING TAUGHT AS A PLEASURE 


N West Hartford, Connecticut, W. H. Hall 

teaches the coming citizens that taxes 
are defense. An unreasoned prejudice against 
them persists from the time when they were 
levied for the pleasures of the king and nobil- 
itv. Tax-dodging, concealment, lying, were 
a form of self-defense. But since the Fourth 
of July, 1776, our taxes have been our salva- 
tion. We must realize them as our invest- 
ments in our own business, as contributions 
to our prosperity, as measures for our safety. 
Being such they must be voted with care and 
their expenditure guarded with fidelity so 
that our office holders may not think them- 
selves kings entitled to pleasure halls and 
excursions. Hall makes the children’s desks 
and books do service as property. Pupil 
assessors appraise the value, real money is 
paid for needed repairs. Each school room 
is a special community with enough town 
officers to conduct its business. Winship 
of the Journal of Education is addres- 
sing six meetings a week in the United 
States illuminating the school-tax problem 
as a clear case of national defense. No 
army, navy, church, or industry has done so 
much to give us the resources which are our 
protection as has the school. Cut down the 
taxes, starve it, and bankruptcy besets us, a 
defenceless nation. “Big business,’’ he says, 
“is not the highest tax payer. Manual 
laborers pay six times as much for food, three 
times as much for clothes as do the rich. 
That is, the common man pays from three 
to six times as much tax as the man of 
wealth.” 

In the last mayoralty campaign in Detroit 
each candidate announced his intention of 
getting more money for the schools. They 
need it. Teachers are paid less in money 
value than they were ten years ago. In 
Haverhill, for instance, to give a teacher in 
1923 a salary equal in value to what she 
was paid in 1913, she should receive $3,395; 
but she gets $2,290, or, in present dollars, 
$1,105 less than she used to earn. The 
per cent. of Haverhill’s total municipal ex- 
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penditure paid to any 
teaching position has 
gone down every year 
since 1913. This is 
true of a majority of 
communities. Mean- 
time Haverhill’s in- 
dustrial wage-earners 
have gained so fast 
that they rank as high- 
est paid of the four- 
teen largest cities. 
The teachers’ wages 
rank the lowest. Who 
are these? of Haver- 
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Montgomery County, Alabama, schools cultivate 
the means of national defense on every farm 
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disputably the upkeep- 
ers of America. They 
train the warriors. A 
teacher-President car- 
ried us through to vic- 
tory while loathing war 
with his whole heart. 
He drew a plan to out- 
law it. The teachers 
of America, whenever 
their voice is heard, 
unanimously condemn 
the barbarous inherit- 
ance of an unenlight- 
ened epoch. 
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Pittsburgh schoolboys contribute to the defense of the farmer by making bird boxes to shelter the 
enemies of insect pests. The best of this year’s making were set up in the White House grounds 


hill? of your town? “Our defenders”’ is what 


There are those who will have it that a 


Roosevelt called them, adding, “itis atruism people’s real faith is not to be appraised so 


to say this. If they do 
not do their work well 
this Republic will not 
outlast the span of a 
generation.” We all 
say that. Lincoln said 
it. Webster said it. 
Madison, Monroe, 
Jefferson, Clinton, 
Adams, Franklin, 
Washington said _ it. 
Their exact words are 
in the WorLp’s WorK 
of last September. 
We never hear it de- 
nied. The public 
school teachers are in- 

















An army fights on its stomach. 
public school, Chicago, has a class in quantity produc- 


tion of bakery products 


Principal Bogan’s 


much by what they 
say as by the monu- 
ments they raise. A 
count of statues in ten 
American cities shows: 
soldiers 121, statesmen 
15, others 14. Of por- 
traits of Americans in 
schools a sampling 
gives: military charac- 
ters like Sherman, 
Sheridan, etc., 5 per 
cent.; non-military, 
statesmen, authors, 
reformers, 41 per cent.; 
men like Washington, 
Grant, and Roosevelt, 
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distinguished by both 
military and civic ser- 
vice, 54 per cent. If 
you allow a half per 
cent. credit to each of 
these last for their war 
contributions and the 
same for their peace 
service, you may say 
that the pictorial 
sentiment of public 
schools for 1924 is 32 
parts military to 68 
parts otherwise. 

In the school build- 


ings erected prior to 1870, especially in smaller 
towns, you find upon the walls old prints of 
the Monitor and Merrimac, Sheridan’s Ride, 
the Battle of Gettysburg; in the new build- 


ings, no battle scenes. 
Suffren, New York, 
has a cannon and 
balls in the front yard. 
“This is a stupid 
thing,’ | heard a 
school man say. “I 
honor the surgeon 
who, to save life, saws 
off a gangrened limb, 
but I do not think his 
bone saw needs to be 
set up as a monument 
in a public place. 
Even the Germans 
apologize for war. 
You do not know a 
sane American but 
what regards it as a 
savage, wasteful, and 
clumsy method of de- 
ciding disputes. Why 
should we go on glori- 
fying it by begging 
cannons from Con- 
gress and setting them 
up in our public parks? 
It is immoral, it is bar- 
barous. We hope for 
the day when war shall 
be no more; we set up 
these things so that si- 
lently and insidiously 
they feed our minds 
with love of war. So 
might a man endeav- 
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Young American electricians in the 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago 


The high school in 

















Continuing, now, for ten years, Red Cross units are 
regular features of public schools contributing to the 
common defense. A Holyoke schoolroom 

















The public high school of Brawley, California, teaches 
to disabled soldiers, irrigation, fruit raising, and other 
farming activities 





oring to reform his 
speech retain a swear- 
ing parrot in his 
home.” 

Among the pictures 
in schoolsand the stat- 
ues in cities it is hard 
to find a school-master 
of note. To be sure, 
Jefferson could be 
claimed among the 
educators if you take 
him at his own esti- 
mation, directing that 
his tombstone give 


him but two credits: the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the University of Virginia. 
Among fifty-three men of affairs who were in- 
duced to write as many names of distinguished 
American teachers not now living as possible, 


only seven replies that 
could be counted were 
received. Four were 
for Horace Mann and 
three for Ichabod 
Crane. After we have 
had the laugh towhich 
this fact is entitled, 
some further thought 
may lead almost any 
citizen who can think 
seriously of his country 
into a realization of 
the tragedy involved 
here. 

We are the first na- 
tion to make education 
a part of our govern- 
ment plan. We are the 
first specifically to tax 
everybody for the ed- 
ucation of other peo- 
ple’s children and for 
the solemnly expressed 
purpose of the upkeep 
of a great, free, pro- 
gressing, and perfect- 
ing nation. We have 
failed to give this 
governmental service 
enough honor to de- 
velop init any national 
personage comparable 
in reputation even to 
such lesser lights as a 
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John Quincy Adams, a Jackson,:a Hayes, a 
McKinley. Our best-known teacher is a 
combination of cowardice, meanness, derision, 
and contempt, the miserable creature our 
first of literary artists fashioned and ‘called 
Ichabod Crane, schoolmaster: a sneer, a 
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tions that belittle public school teachers to a 
degree that a more intelligent age will pro- 
hibit as national treason. 

Why. not adopt and advertise as the Amer- 
ican teacher a respectable substitute for 
Washington Irving’s libelous caricature? 
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Among the first to train for war are the collegians, the flower of the Nation’s youth. 
They march away and leave an empty campus. University of Virginia in war time 


scoff, a jest. For almost a hundred and fifty 
years after the Fathers of the Republic 
proclaimed the teacher as preserver of it; 
for more than half a century after the savior 
of the Union called education the most im- 
portant of national concerns, this pre- 
Revolutionary ignorance of the duty of -a 
people to respect the workers in the field 
that this people call the most respectable 
has persisted. There are Americans still to 
be found who do not regard public-school 
teaching as the most glorious calling for 
their children to follow. There are some 
few school boards that make teaching con- 
temptible; there are moving picture exhibi- 


A PROPOSITION AS TO THE TYPICAL TEACHER 


N THE 6th of June in 1755, in Coventry, 
Connecticut, the sixth child of farmer 
Richard Hale appeared on earth. They 
christened him Nathan. The village minister 
loved this child and fitted him for Yale College. 
The boy at eighteen entered the class of 1773. 
You would have taken to him. Everybody did. 
He entered sports with vigor: he managed the 
drive for the library; he put his enthusiasm 
into both work and play. George Dudley 
Seymour of New Haven, who has made the 
biography of Hale a life study, says the boy 
was the foremost figure in the college during 
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four years’ residence in it. They called him 
to a school in East Haddam, where he taught 
so well that New London summoned him to 
manage its Union Grammar School there. 

Recently | talked with Seymour on the 
Yale Campus where Bela Pratt’s inspired 
statue of the Revolutionary teacher has stood 
for some ten years or more now. My friend 
has such acquaintance with Hale history and 
has such devotion as to put the young school- 
master into the class 
of living and intimate ~~ 
acquaintance. 

“He was a hand- 
some youth,” he says, 
“straight limbed, fair 
haired, blueeyed. He 
would kick a football 
over the tall trees. 
But yet, they called 
him serious-minded, 
given to visiting the 
sick and praying for 
them. Immediately 
the war broke out he 
joined the Continen- 
talArmy. Hewas first 
lieutenant of a Con- 
necticut regiment 
throughout the siege 
of Boston. He went 
with the troops to 
New York in ’75. It 
was in September ’76 
that Washington as- 
signed him to investi- 
gate and report upon 
the enemy’s strength 
and position. There isn’t any doubt but 
that Hale knew the risks of it. Hull, another 
Yale student, attempted to dissuade him. 
Quietly the boy watched his opportunity 
and slipped across from Norwalk to Long 
Island. | have never found any details of 
his adventure there. But they got him. 
In ten days his career was over. The British 
hung him in New York on a Sunday morning, 
September 22, 1776. He was but twenty- 
one. He had what he had gone for, sketches 
of the fortifications and memoranda of the 
strength of the forces. When captured with 
this evidence upon him he made no effort 
at concealment. He quietly declared his 
name, his position, and his purpose. Howe 
gave him no trial, said simply: ‘Hang him 





Ichabod Crane, fictional school- 
master—“‘a sneer, a scoff, a jest” that | have but one 





to-morrow.’ Montressor, the British officer 
who was present, regarded his treatment 
before execution as heartless and brutal. 
Hale asked for a clergyman; denied. He 
requested a Bible; refused. Montressor was 
stationed close to the gallows. He says 
‘Captain Hale came out with gentle dignity, 
calm, quiet, like one modestly conscious of 
his rectitude and high intentions.’ Mon- 
tressor had given him writing materials for 
two letters; one to his 
mother; one to a 
brother officer. He 
was shortly brought 
to the gallows. When 
given a last oppor- 
tunity to speak he 
said what Montressor 
says were ‘words re- 
membered’: ‘I only 
regret that | have but 
one life to lose for my 
country.’”’ 

This is our man, 
real, flesh, blood, 
spirit, substance—no 
caricature by a hu- 
morous author, but a 
living, breathing soul. 
We public school 
teachers claim him. 
Let his statue be mul- 
tiplied and set up in 
our public places, 
“Nathan Hale, School- 
master. | only regret 


life to lose for my 
country.” In your own town are those of 
his ilk, school teachers giving each his or her 
one life to his country. Often are they irri- 
tated, harassed, neglected. Sometimes they 
are peevish, selfish, opposed to progress, 
afraid of change, lazy, absurdly fond of vaca- 
tions, childishly hungry for coddling and 
praise. But, by every aspect of the American 
theory of government, teachers are agents of 
the common defense. Hang in their school 
rooms portraits of Nathan Hale, public- 
school teacher. He gave his life for his 
country, not for his own gain. Let those of 
us who would realize the full enjoyment of 
this service adopt him as our own and with 
him, his qualities. “He came out with 
gentle dignity, calm, quiet, like one modestly 
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When professional and layman shall accept this public school teacher as the 
type and ideal, the hopes of the founders for a nation of noblemen shall 
be realized: Nathan Hale, from Bela Pratt’s statue on the Yale Campus 


conscious of his rectitude and high inten- 
tions.” We have our ungentle teachers, 
unquiet, blatant, with low and selfish aims. 
They are a miserable minority, but they are 
noisy and sometimes they set the reputation 
of the whole group. Give them pictures of 
the American teacher, Nathan Hale. Apply 
the tonic medicine of Julius Kahn, of San 
Francisco, sometime chairman of the United 


States House of Representatives Committee 
on Military Affairs, who said to the school 
board of his home city: “ What you ought to 
do is to paint on the blackboard of every 
schoolroom: ‘| have but one life to give to my 
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country. That is what school is for, not to 
minister to the selfishness of pupil or teacher 
or superintendent but to the common de- 
fense. 











Carter Glass—Sound Democrat 


By MARK 


GOOD deal of what is fundamen- 
tal about Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia hangs about a single 
characteristic of his career as a 
public man. Let us _ therefore 
begin with a brief summary of that career. 
The reader is asked to follow these paragraphs 
which summarize Glass’s office-holding, and 
to try to identify a certain thread that runs 
through them: 
, First- When Glass was elected to the 
Virginia legislature, he was sick in bed. The 
selection of him came about wholly through 
the fact that as a citizen of Lynchburg and 
as editor of the local paper, he had taken cer- 
tain positions on state questions which caused 
the people of his community to want him to 
speak for them in the legislature. 

Second- When Glass was elected to the 
Virginia State Constitutional Convention, 
he was taking a prolonged rest at Watkins’ 
Glen, New York, 800 miles from the commun- 
ity that elected him, and he had neither heard 
from home nor written on this subject. 

Third- On the occasion of Glass’s first 
selection to represent. his district in Congress, 
his earliest intimation of the idea came to him 
when he was in a field on his farm. A neigh- 
boring farmer passing along the road beck- 
oned tohim. Glass went over to the roadside, 
and the neighbor greeted him by saying: 
“Good morning, Congressman.” Glass said: 
“What do you mean?” The neighbor replied 
“Don’t you know? Congressman Otey died 
suddenly last night, and you’re to be our next 
Congressman.”” And so it came about. 
Glass’s position in his home community was 
such that it was as natural as the sunrise 
for his constituents to turn to him when their 
former Congressman died. (Some of the 
other counties composing the district put up 
candidates more or less as a matter of form, 
but there was never any doubt of the choice.) 

Fourth- Glass served seventeen years in 
Congress. About the time the war ended, 
he went to Europe. His two sons were there. 
On his return to America, he landed at Hali- 
fax. The American Consul at Halifax came 
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aboard the boat, sought him out, and said. 
“How are you, Mr. Secretary?” Glass said, 
“| don’t understand.” The Consul said: 
“Don’t you know you’ve been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury?” Glass had a 
moment of fear about what could have hap- 
pened to McAdoo; but the Consul went on to 
explain that McAdoo had resigned and that 
Wilson had named Glass as his successor. 
President Wilson had not: been able to com- 
municate with Glass on the ocean. 

Fifth- After Glass had served a year as 
Secretary of the Treasury, the senior Senator 
from Virginia, Martin, died. The Governor 
of Virginia sent a message to Glass asking 
if he could see him. Glass made the engage- 
ment, and the Governor told him he wanted 
to appoint him to fill out the unexpired term. 

Those five paragraphs recite all of Senator 
Glass’s office-holding career. The thread 
that runs through them, the outstanding 
characteristic in each case, is that all these 
offices came to Glass—he didn’t run for them. 
Glass never “ran for office”’ in the usual sense. 
This fact is not an accident. It reflects a 
fundamental part of Glass’s philosophy. He 
thinks men should not run for office in the 
usual sense. Glass is proud of this record, 
not only as a tribute to the regard his neigh- 
bors and constituents have for him; but more 
as a demonstration of something he believes in 
powerfully, namely, that men should not run 
for office; they should be selected for office. 

The philosophy of Glass’s is very much to 
the fore at the time this article is written. 
A good many of the best men in the Demo- 
cratic party, as well as many thoughtful per- 
sons in high places who are not members 
of any party but who think the coming presi- 
dential election is an exceptionally serious 
occasion, want to see Carter Glass in the 
White House. They want to put him there 


because they regard him as the best available 
man to bring to the White House that kind 
of personal character, and that kind of atti- 
tude toward public affairs, which would most 
surely change the whole tone and morale of 
American public life. 
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These men want Glass to run for the 
Democratic nomination. They go to see 
Glass and they labor with him. Glass squirms 
in his chair with the manner of a man who is 
torn between gracious consideration for friends 
who bring him a courteous communication, 
and the feeling of a man who is asked by well- 
meaning friends to do something he regards 
as approaching indelicacy. If Glass becomes 
the next President, he will cause the diction- 
aries to take account of a new meaning for the 
word “run.” He will demonstrate that ‘run 
can be a transitive verb. Glass won’t “run’ 
for the Presidency; he must be run for it. 

A few weeks ago, the Virginia legislature 
resolved that they wanted Glass to be a 
candidate for President. Glass merely sent 
back a gracious little acknowledgment— 
he has a rare facility in words—to the effect 
that he regarded this mark of confidence from 
them as a greater honor than any office. 

There is more to this attitude of Senator 
Glass than mere playing on a word. There 
is more to it than mere modesty, although 
Glass is modest almost to the point of shyness 
until one of his convictions about public 
affairs is attacked, on which occasions he 
fights back with such earnest self-forgetfulness 
that it seems as if abstract logic, having been 
challenged, has taken on human form and is 
battling for its life. 

This characteristic of Glass’s career and of 
his attitude toward public life goes far toward 
answering the question: What is the difference 
between a politician and a statesman? A 
politician functions chiefly through a political 
machine, or through taking account of waves 
of popular emotion; whereas, a statesman 
functions through doing what he believes to 
be right. A politician is a man whose tenure 
of office depends on being satisfactory to the 
party organization. A politician keeps a card 
index of the local leaders of the organization. 
He writes endless letters to them. He does 
favors for them. At Washington he runs 
errands for them. A man who is willing to 
spend his days and his energies in that work 
must be a politician for two reasons: one is 
that if he had a mind capable of something 
higher he would be unwilling to keep the card 
index and run errands; the other is that if he 
spends his days in that way he can’t possibly 
have the leisure for the reflection essential 
to functioning in the world of ideas, to being 
a statesman. 
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Glass isn’t a_ politician. He _ probably 
doesn’t know the name of a single county 
chairman or precinct committeeman in Vir- 
ginia. To the Virginia Democratic organiza- 
tion, Glass is a distinction and an honor, 
not merely an essential part of the party, 
nor one who merely serves the members. 
Glass’s tenure on public life depends wholly 
on his ideas and convictions about public 
affairs. And he was demonstrated that—if 
you have the sort of mind and character that 
can live up to it—that kind of title to office is 
sounder than the mere mechanics of the card 
index and hand-shaking. 

Glass has held elective office for twenty- 
four out of the last twenty-five years. Occa- 
sionally he hears that some of the folks back 
home have not approved of his vote in the 
Senate against something or for something. 
Thereupon, Senator Glass sends word home 
to hire the hall on a certain night. He goes 
down, explains the question at careful length, 
tells why he voted as he did. Sometimes he 
calls their attention to the fact that his 
primary duty is not to his home community, 
but to the country as a whole; and winds up 
the speech with words, gracious and sincere 
words to the effect that, “Of course, if you 
folks don’t approve of your Senator’s position, 
it is your duty to elect a different Senator.” 
Whereupon, constituents who were doubtful 
about his position, either conclude the Senator 
was right, or else place candor and integrity 
above deference to their prejudices. 

As a member of Congress, Glass voted in 
favor of the Eighteenth Amendment; but 
those voters in Virginia who don’t believe in 
Prohibition, have never held Glass’s vote 
against him, nor made any fight on him. He 
voted against the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment; but the women voters of the state 
have never held that vote against him, nor 
made any opposition to him, in the way they 
have opposed other Senators who voted 
against suffrage—Underwood, for example, 
in Alabama; and Wadsworth in New York. 

The constituents whose convictions or 
prejudices Glass has voted against, do not 
hold these votes against him, because they 
do not conceive of him as a man who takes 
account of popular feeling. They -do not 
visualize him as a politician. They picture 
him as something higher. They think of 
Glass as one who reasons carefully to his own 
conclusions, and votes on those conclusions; 
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and they prize him accordingly. Which 
brings us back to the distinction between a 
politician and a statesman—and suggests 
that statesmanship may be the best side of 
the street to work, even from the point of view 
of getting reélected with the maximum ease 
and greatest continuity. 

Glass’s outstanding characteristic is the 
accuracy of his mind, the correctness of his 
thinking, the soundness of his education. 
And yet he had almost no education in the 
formal sense. His father had been one of the 
owners of the local Lynchburg paper pre- 
ceding and during the Civil War, and had been 
postmaster. He lost both the postmastership 
and his interest in the paper. The younger 
children of the family suffered the fate that 
attended nearly everybody in the South at 
that time. Public schools were not good. 
Glass’s parents managed to send him to a 
private school until he was fourteen. At 
that age he went to work as a printer’s devil. 
A good deal is to be said for the kind of educa- 
tion which a boy—if he had a good mind to 
start with—was able to get in those old-time 
newspaper offices. Glass set type not only with 
his hand, but also with his mind. And steady 
concentration on the meaning of the editorials 
and despatches that passed slowly before the 
eyes of the printer’s devil was the chief ele- 
ment in Glass’s education. 

In all the range of activities of the human 
mind, there is no one field in which accurate 
thinking is so difficult, in which the liability 
to error is so frequent, as banking and cur- 
rency. When Glass was in his forties and 
fifties he was serving in a Congress which 
included graduates of every American uni- 
versity. During some nine years banking 
and currency was one of the leading subjects 
of debate; and among all these men of every 
variety of formal college education, Glass was 
clearly preéminent for clear and accurate 
thinking. 

Glass began as printer’s devil at fourteen. 
Now he is owner of the only papers in Lynch- 
burg—a sign that Glass’s conduct of his news- 
papers must be as satisfactory to his commun- 
ity as is his course as a Senator. It is this 
experience as a successful business man in one 
of the most difficult fields—the field in which 
the mortuary records of failure run at a 
higher percentage than in any other—it is 
this that commends Glass as a practical man 
of affairs. That it is small-city business, 
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instead of “big business,” has a value too 
obvious in the present state of the country 
to need to be more than mentioned. And 
yet Glass has the kind of mind that could 
function, if his taste had run that way, in 
the most elevated circles of practical finance. 
The particular career he made in Congress 
is sufficient proof of that. 

When Glass came to Congress he was put 
on the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
because that was the line in which he had had 
experience, having served on the analogous 
committee of the Virginia State Senate. As 
a member of the Congressional Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Glass had a long term 
of valuable education. There was always 
before the committee one proposal or another 
for a national banking system. The need 
for it was generally recognized. That need 
was made acute, and the amount of discussion 
about a national banking system was greatly 
stimulated, by the panic of 1907. For a 
considerable time, the Fowler bill was before 
the committee. Later it was the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill. Large numbers of witnesses 
were heard, including bankers, business men, 
college professors, and theorists; not omitting 
“nuts,’” of whom there is a greater number 
on this subject than on any other. Glass’s 
naturally correct mind, plus his experiences 
as a successful business man, was topped off 
by this prolonged opportunity to listen, and 
to learn to distinguish between the sound and 
the unsound. 

Then, in 1911, the Democrats came into 
control of the House. The ranking Demo- 
cratic member on the committee was Pujo. 
Glass was the second. It was recognized 
that in the immediate future the committee 
would have two main functions; one to con- 
duct an investigation of existing banking 
practice; the other to write a bill establishing 
a new system. Pujo generously offered Glass 
his choice between the two lines of work. It 
was characteristic of Glass that he chose the 
constructive work—the writing of the bill, 
Pujo took the other, and conducted what was 
known as the “ Money Trust Investigation.” 

By the time Wilson was elected, a year and 
a half later, Glass had his plan for a national 
banking system substantially perfected. Wil- 
son, as one of his earliest acts after he had been 
elected, but more than two months before he 
was inaugurated, sent for Glass to come and 
discuss the plan with him. Glass left his 
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family on Christmas night, 1912, to arrive 
the following morning at Princeton, Wilson 
still being Governor. There was two feet 
of snow on the ground, and Glass found 
Wilson seriously ill, propped up in_ bed. 
Glass discovered that Wilson’s doctor had 
ordered him to cancel all his engagements for 
a week, including the one with Glass. Glass 
offered to come again, but Wilson said that 
he had decided to arrange his time by can- 
celling the other engagements, and putting 
all his time on the new banking system. 
Wilson said he was going to build on this as 
the outstanding need, and, if done well, the 
outstanding achievement of his administra- 
tion. But for the coming of the war to exceed 
the Federal reserve system in importance, 
Wilson’s anticipation would have been correct. 

Wilson discussed the Glass plan with the 
concentration that the complexity and im- 
portance of the plan made inevitable. In the 
end, Wilson made one suggestion that was 
important—and also characteristic of Wilson’s 
point of view. Glass’s committee had left 
the superintendence of the system by the 
national government in the same hands where 
the control of individual national banks had 
been, in the Treasury official known as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Wilson’s suggestion 
was that for the purposes of superintendence 
by the Federal Government there should be a 
board—Wilson in his first groping for the 
idea, in the conversation with Glass, described 
it as an “altruistic board without interested 
motives.” That idea Glass engrafted upon 
the plan. It became the great institution 
now known as the Federal Reserve Board. 

All that is the briefest summary, a mere 
allusion, to Glass’s service in writing the 
present banking system and fighting it through 
Congress. What the war would have done 
to our banks and our financial system, to our 
whole economic structure, if the Glass bill 
had not been enacted a year before the war 
began, probably would have differed only in 
detail from what, for example, has happened 
to the French franc. 

To return to Glass as a Presidential possi- 
bility: If Glass is to be President of the United 
States, somebody has got to want him to be 
President—has got to want him very hard—as 
hard, for example, as Daugherty wanted Hard- 
ing, or Stearns wanted Coolidge. That some- 
body has got tobea rarecombination. He must 
have energy and resourcefulness, for it takes 


energy and resourcefulness to get a candidate 
before the country in the way that has become 
more or less essential under the partial direct 
primary system. He must have unselfishness, 
for the thing that distinguishes Glass is, 
that if he is President he will give out the 
offices solely on the basis of character and 
ability and not on the basis of personal ser- 
vices to him, or-personal association with 
him. That, of course, is the one great present 
need; for the chief cause of the humiliation 
we are all suffering just now is the fact that 
Harding gave important offices to men, Fall 
and Daugherty, whose only title to those offices 
were their personal relations to the President, 
and their past personal services to him. 

For that matter, if Glass should give the 
offices to personal associates, they would 
be fine men, for no other kind of man would 
be comfortable within the circle of Glass’s 
associates. Men love him and respect him. 
One of the ablest and most important men in 
the United States said the other day: “Are 
you talking about Glass for President? I'll 
go and be his private secretary.” 

Men value Glass for his wisdom, too. In 
some important circles in Washington, dis- 
cussions are occasionally ended, and questions 
are settled by some one remarking, “Well, 
old ‘Dad bum it’ says so and so.” “Old 
‘Dad bum it’” is Glass. “Dad bum it” 
is the euphemism with which Glass occasion- 
ally achieves a compromise between strong 
convictions, and, on the other hand, those 
austere restraints on the explosive expression 
of violent feeling which attend his position 
as a steward in the Methodist Church. 

If the Democrats should nominate Glass, 
they would have everything that Cleveland 
had in the way of a high conception of public 
office as a public trust; and all of Cleveland’s 
fundamental economic soundness—for Glass’s 
fight for a sound banking system did not 
differ either in kind or degree from Cleveland’s 
fight for sound money. They would have 
everything that Wilson had of idealism and 
the common touch; for Wilson loved Glass and 
respected his judgment to a greater degree— 
the superlative is used advisedly—than that 
of any other one man. In the very small 
circle of those on whom Wilson depended, 
the unique distinction of Glass was this: he 
gave Wilson advice that did not first take 
cautious account of what Wilson himself 
thought. 
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When the Negro Comes North 


I AN EXODUS AND ITS CAUSES 
The Aim of a Colored Press-Militant 


Rollin Lynde Hartt in gathering his material for these articles visited the Negro sections of 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitisburgh, and other cities. He talked with the men who 






are sponsoring the Migration, the editors whose papers mould for the Southern Negro h is conception 
of the North. He has observed all phases of the Exodus and its effect on the cities of the North 
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URAL paintings dignify the 
establishment of the Chicago 

Defender, and there, in a fault- 

lessly appointed office, sits 

Robert S. Abbott, owner and 

publisher. He is black—a full-blooded Negro 
born in Georgia. All over the country goes 
his newspaper, reaching a million Negroes. 
More than any other one man, he has been 
instrumental in flooding our Northern indus- 
trial cities with black rustics from the South. 

To Southern Negroes the Defender says: 
“Look around at your cabin, look at the 
dirt floor and the windows without glass! 
Then ask your folks already up North about 
the bathrooms with hot and 
cold water all the time and 
the steam heat and the glis- 
tening hardwood floors which 
down home you only see when 
you polish them for ‘Mr. 
Charlie.’ What chance has 
the average race man to get 
these things down home? 
And if he does get them how 
can he be sure but that some 
night some poor cracker will 
get his gang together and 
come around to drive him out 
without any particular rea- 
son other than that the red- 
necks think he is getting 
along too well?” 

In parts of the South it is 
necessary to boot-leg the De- 
fender. Negroes have been 
arrested for selling it. In 
Georgia a Negro risks his life 
every time he buys a De- 
fender, yet there are those 
who pay fifty cents a copy. 


and on the Negro himself, and his conclusions are based on his own experience and observation. 
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Southerners remember this type of 

loyal old darky woman with affection. 

And hers is a type that the Migration 

will eliminate since it develops a new 
and independent generation 





It bids the Negro “come and see what 
brings foreigners across the ocean to a strange 
land.”’ It reminds him that all he has to do is 
to “step on a train and ride for a day and a 
night to freedom,” and goes on to describe 
“the magnificent churches and clubs”’ which 
his people “have bought and run to suit 
themselves.” It tells him: “Your nickel is 
worth as much as the other fellow’s nickel on 
the street cars and you sit wherever you can 
find a°*seat. You don’t have to wait twenty- 
five years for the white folks to build you a 
school-house, as the people of Atlanta have 
done.” And again: “ You tip your hat to no 
white man unless you know him and desire 
to do so. Your wives and 
daughters walk the streets 
unafraid and without any 
danger of being called by 
their first names by some 
strange white man. There is 
no particular part of the 
sidewalk for you to walk on. 
You are a man and are ex- 
pected to carry yourself as 
such.” 

The Defender is “through 
with the ‘hat-in-hand, yes-sir- 
boss’ race man.”’ It declares, 
‘“‘We want our women to love 
and respect us as their pro- 
tectors and not to protect us 
from other men with their 
honor and their very souls.”’ 

Two hundred and fifty ad- 
ditional Negro newspapers 
urge migration as earnestly. 
They began to thrive and 
multiply when Negroes, un- 
willing to trust white papers 
for tidings of black regiments 
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during the Great War, demanded papers of 
their own, and to-day the average Negro home 
receives two or more, while the exceptional 
home receives a dozen. Its press rules the 
Negro world. 

Repeatedly one hears that Negroes are not 
so much coaxed north by their newspapers 
as driven north by the boll-weevil. Contends 
a Southerner: “It was a billion-dollar bug 
that got behind the 


war and withdrew four million men from 
civil life, Northern industry imported Neg- 
roes wholesale. They have continued to. 
During January, February, and March, 1923, 
a single Pittsburgh concern shipped Negroes 
north at the rate of a thousand a month. 
Glib-tongued agents visit Southern mill-towns 
with tales of high wages, of “social equality,” 
of magnificent schools. They describe the 

fascinating Northern 





Southern Negro and 
chased him across 
Mason and _ Dixon’s 
line.” When that 
voracious insect from 
Mexico ravaged the 
cotton fields, planta- 
tion owners lost heav- 
ily. In central Geor- 
gia they had_ been 
paying the Negro 
$1.25 aday, giving him 
a shack to live in, en- 
abling him to have a 
little garden and keep 
a cow, and providing 
as weekly rations three 
and a half pounds of 
bacon and a peck of 
meal. The “billion- 
dollar bug”’ ended all 
that. Where Negroes 








theaters, which, so 
they explain, have no 
“buzzard -roosts”’ for 
Negroes, but seat 
them among white 
aristocrats. In per- 
suasiveness, these 
spell-binders outdo 
Robert S. Abbott him- 
self, for they brandish 
free tickets to North- 
ern cities. Great is 
their success. 

Indeed, the matter 
has become so serious 
that in Georgia a pro- 
posed law would pun- 
ish with several years’ 
imprisonment any one 
caught enticing black 
laborers out of the 
state. In various sec- 








owned their farms 


they understood noth- 
ing but cotton; failing 
to vanquish the boll- 
weevil, they were 
ruined, and, like the 
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THE OLD TYPE 


From this sort of Negro Joel Chandler Harris drew the 

humor and touching charm that made Uncle Remus be- 

loved in our literature. The new generation of Northern 

Negroes, able and enterprising as it is, remains as yet less 
known as a characteristic type 


tions of the South, 
agents found to lack 
proper credentials are 
arrested and made to 
pay the maximum fine. 


RS 


others, they fled. 

But why northward? They could have 
fled to Southern industrial cities. The fact 
is, many of them did. Many of them are 
still there. If the boll-weevil drove them 
from the plantations, the boll-weevil alone was 
not enough to drive them northward. During 
a recent visit to the Northern cities where 
the bulk of the 750,000 migrants have settled, 
| heard the boll-weevil mentioned only once, 
and white people on those cities say the 
Negroes have been “brought” north. Toa 
certain extent, it is true. 

When war in Europe not only checked 
immigration but called alien reservists home, 
Northern industry looked to the South for 
common labor. When America entered the 


But, right alongside 
this fetching of Ne- 
groes north, there has been a voluntary, even 
an enthusiastic, migration. The latter ex- 
ceeds the former. Among the migrants one 
now meets prosperous merchants and bankers. 
During my stay in Philadelphia a $100,000 
Negro arrived with his family to select a fine 
house and establish himself in business. He 
and his kind are not “brought,’’ nor are the 
throngs who come direct from Southern farms. 

The coming is easy. Any foot-loose Negro 
can pack his little black oil-cloth valise, put 
on his tall felt hat, and start. The railways 
offer “club rates.”” The North offers a job. 
Because the job offers high wages, onlookers 
imagine that the Negro goes north on that 
account chiefly. But it is to be remembered 
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that, all along, wages have been as high in 
Birmingham and Bessemer, Alabama, as in 
Detroit, and one notices that when Negroes 
go north they go straight north. Those 
from the Black Belt make for Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston. Those from inland 
Virginia and the inland Carolinas go direct 
to Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit. Those 
from Atlanta and Memphis hurry straight 
North to Detroit. The bee-line is significant, 
leading Negroes think, and apparently Ex- 
Governor Dorsey of Georgia agrees with 
them. Says he: “Higher wages are undoubt- 
edly enticing many away, but their feeling 
of insecurity for their life and property is 
more largely responsible for this migration 
than the average Georgian would admit.” 

“The chief cause of migration at present,” 
observed Robert L. Vann, editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, when | called upon him 
in his sanctum and law-office, “is the disillu- 
sionment that has spread far and wide through 
our black race since the war.  l|gnorant 
Southern Negroes in the camps encountered 
the word ‘democracy’ for the first time, and 
wondered what it meant. Later on, in 
France, they saw white people willing to eat 
beside them in restaurants and sit beside them 
in trains, and wondered what that could 
mean. Then it struck them. ‘This must 
be democracy,’ they said. ‘It’s that mysteri- 
ous thing we're fighting for. It’s what we're 
going to have in America when we get home.’ 
Their discovery that the black man was Jim- 
Crowed in the South after the War, precisely 
as he had been Jim-Crowed in the South 
before the war, bred a great discontent, a 
great restlessness, a great determination some- 
how to escape.” 

This becomes the more plausible when one 
recalls that a speech of President Wilson’s 
to colored preachers at the White House in 
1917 was reported by the entire Negro press. 
In the version thus circulated he was repre- 
sented as declaring: “| have always known 
that the Negro has been unjustly and un- 
fairly dealt with; your people have exhibited 
a degree of loyalty and patriotism that should 
commend the admiration of the whole nation. 
In the present conflict your race has rallied 
to the nation’s call, and if there has been any 
evidence of slackerism manifested by Negroes, 
the same has not reached Washington. Great 
principles of righteousness are won by slow 
degrees. With thousands of your sons in 


the camps and in France, out of this conflict 
you must expect nothing less than your full 
citizenship rights—the same as are enjoyed 
by every other citizen.” 

Many Negroes seem to have forgotten 
President Wilson’s speech, but they have not 
outgrown the mood inspired by disillusion- 
ment. Only the other day Ulysses S. Poston 
wrote: “The Negro wing of the American 
Legion, an organization that should symbolize 
patriotism, is utterly disgusted with every 
effort it made during the war to insure the 
security of America, and if America ever goes 
to war again some men of this organization 
will die martyrs rather than fight again for 
the country that offers Germans more ad- 
vantages to become prosperous and respected 
citizens than the Negro, who never betrayed 
his trust.” 

However, few Negroes with whom I talk 
give disillusionment first place in their ex- 
planation of the exodus. They emphasize in- 
stead the effect of anti-Negro outbreaks in 
the South. “After every such outbreak we 
watch,” they say, “and, sure enough, along 
come Negroes from the very place where it oc- 
curred.” Almost without exception they go on 
to describe the exodus as a kind of revenge. 
They glory in it, welcoming the report 
that in Georgia, where “the exodus has 
done more mischief than ever Sherman’s 
army did,’ there are 46,674 vacant farm 
dwellings and 55,000 idle plows. Tales as 
welcome pour in from the Carolinas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, and other regions of 
the South. With a vicious delight Negroes 
cry: “It will be a fine thing for the Southern 
white man; now he'll have to close his own 
sun-shade umbrella, get down off his pony, 
and go to work.” How they hate that 
white man! After the Japanese earthquake 
the Messenger, a Negro magazine, received 
countless naive letters calling for an earth- 
quake in the South. Some favored a selective 
earthquake that would kill only white people. 
Many more seemed willing to accept an earth- 
quake that would annihilate every living thing 
south of Mason and Dixon's Line. 

As long ago as 1916, | heard Southerners 
predict: “We are going to have trouble with 
the Negro.” Discontent already betrayed 
itself. Negroes were beginning to migrate. 
But I nowhere heard Southerners declare: 
“This is the trouble we mean.” It never 
occurred to them that, in the minds of certain 
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powerful black leaders, migration was a 
deliberately calculated economic blow at the 
South—though, as a matter of fact, it was 
precisely that, and still is. 

Nor did they expect the movement to con- 
tinue. They said: “These poor, foolish, 
colored people will soon get enough of the 
North; they will find out that the Negro’s best 
friends are in the South, and come home.” 
Whereas, the “new Negro”’—a vindictive type 
saturated with the ideas set forth in the Negro 
press—has had enough of the South and be- 
lieves that his worst enemies are there. 

Every autumn Northern railway stations 
are black with Negroes waiting for south- 
bound trains. But hardly any of those Negroes 
intend to stay south. A few will work at the 
winter resorts until spring. Almost all the rest 
are going south to visit friends, show off their 
fine clothes, describe their fine palaces up 
North, tell wildly exaggerated tales of 
“freedom,” and urge still more Negroes to 
migrate. 

About the migration there is something 
religious. It has its Biblical slogans; Negroes 
talk of “Canaan,” of “the flight out of Egypt,” 
of migrants who come north with songs and 
with banners. They say whole churches 
come, led by their preachers. And migration 
has its martyrs. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
and the “flu’’ have not checked the move- 
ment. Race riots have not. After the hor- 
rible Chicago riot, emissaries from the 
South promised Negroes free transportation, 
better wages, and better working conditions 
if they would return. They declined. Rather 
than yield, they would endure anything. 
When hard times came, a rabble of unem- 
ployed Negroes in Chicago repaired to the 
Lake Front, built huts out of stones and 
driftwood, and established a city within a city. 
They had their own mayor, their own police 
department, and another known as _ the 
“culinary department.” There they hung on 
persistently until business picked up. 

Last December a Mississippi planter came 
to Chicago, scattered 18,000 handbills urging 
Negroes to return to the South, sent out a 
wagon heavily placarded with signs describing 
the charms of the cotton-fields, and made 
speeches telling how the Southern white man 
had changed. The result of this campaign was 
twelve tattered converts, ranging in age from 
forty-six to seventy-two years, and the retort 
from a Negro newspaper: “ Citizens through- 


out the South Side wondered why the Illinois 
law permits slave-driving Southern plantation- 
owners to canvass its territory in search of prey 
without the slightest molestation, while in Mis- 
sissippi a decent and respectable Northerner 
rounding up labor would be slain at sight.” 

Any migrant who returns invites the scorn 
of his race. Now that they have got beyond 
having things done for them, and are doing 
something for themselves, a moral thrill 
attends the movement. They feel that every 
Negro should support it. 

Meanwhile its sheer bigness stirs their 
imagination. They see trains run in sec- 
tions to accommodate the rush. They see 
Black Belts expand. They learn that 
Cleveland’s Negro population has increased 
300 per cent., that Detroit’s has increased 
600 per cent., and that Chicago’s now 
rivals that of New York, “the greatest Negro 
city on earth.” Everywhere huge churches 
and synagogues, surrendered by the whites, 
ring with Negro “amens.”” Sometimes whole 
avenues of superb mansions turn black. In 
Chicago, Washington Park becomes “ Booker 
T. Washington Park,’’ and the South State 
Street car line “the African Central.”’ 

In New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, | have ques- 
tioned Northern Negroes regarding their atti- 
tude toward the immense inrush of black rus- 
tics from the South. Only one, Alexander 
Stevens, a member of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives, deplored it. “There is no 
room for them,” he said, “and they can’t 
stand the climate.’” The rest were enthusias- 
tic, though migrants have few charms. The 
Northern Negro beholds a type incredibly 
slow-witted and ill-mannered—the race at its 
worst. He is not only astonished, he is hurt 
in his pride. 

He hears of the migrant who said he was 
“going to destroy Michigan,” meaning De- 
troit, Michigan. He hears of others who come 
North with no one to meet them, or with a 
name and no address, or with an address 
stowed away in a trunk and generally at the 
bottom of the trunk. In quarters teeming 
with new comers he sees barefoot piccaninnies, 
and women hanging out of windows with 
cloths around their heads, and men in filthy 
garments who “sit all over” a street car and 
laugh loudly in a belief that Northern white 
people want them to be “typical.” 

From his childhood up, he has hoped 
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against hope that, by acquiring education and 
cultivating the amenities, his race would 
somehow win respect. Now he sees an 
increased and much too visible demand for 


“Napoleon’s Dream Book,” for “The Sixth — 


and Seventh Books of Moses: Moses’s Magic 
and Spirit Art,” for “Secrets of Cleopatra’s 
Beauty Revealed,’ and for the services of 
Prof. Edet Effiong, ‘“‘a native of Africa, 
professor of oriental occultism.” To the 
migration Northern Negroes attribute also 
the increased sale of cakewalk toggery— 
two buttons in front, eight on each sleeve— 
and the opening of innumerable ridiculous 
little “store-front’”’ churches, where Negroes 
“shout” hysterically and caper like savages. 
One such church, in Detroit, announces that 
“We are the high educators of glory!”’ 

Now and then, migration brings a worse 
thing—crime. Every pawn-shop in Wylie 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, displays from a dozen 
to twenty enormous “guns,” while “ Missis- 
sippi marbles” abound, and you observe 
an unwonted prevalence of scarred faces. 
In Cincinnati no white man dares enter the 
Negro quarter after dark; it is dangerous by 
day. In Detroit, the “St. Antwine” Street 
Negroes are insulted because the police go 
in pairs. Sergeant Krimmel denies it; he 
says they go in squads, and, at the first ripple 
of commotion, they go with machine guns. 
On the Sergeant’s desk, when I called upon 
him, were three telegrams regarding colored 
men “wanted”’ for murder. 

Northern Negroes, looking on, call the ma- 
chine guns “ propaganda.” They see a studied 
and persistent effort to “ give the migration a 
black eye.” It humiliates them. Moreover 
it alarms them. They have not forgotten the 
East St. Louis riot, or the Omaha riot, or the 
Washington riot, or the Chicago riot. Anti- 
pathy aroused by the migration caused those. 
Recently it caused trouble at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, Stowe Township, Ohio, South 
Bend, Indiana, and North Chicago, Ilinois— 
small disturbances and soon over, to be sure, 
but still ominous. Here and there Negroes 
discuss “the next war.’ Chicago Negroes 
expect it to begin in the neighborhood of 
Maxwell Street, not far from Hull House. 
Elsewhere, apprehension is less outspoken, 
though in not one of the Northern Black 
Belts have | found any sense of real security. 
Negroes feel that violence will recur whenever 
unemployment forces white and black labor- 


ers to tramp the same pavements looking 
for the same jobs. 

It will be a two-sided violence, they say. 
An editorial in the Crisis perfectly expresses 
their mood: “No race ever gave passive resis- 
tance and submission to evil, more piteous 
trial. To-day we raise the terrible weapon 
of Self-Defense. When the murderer comes, 
he shall no longer strike us in the back. When 
the armed lynchers gather, we too must 
gather armed. When the mob moves, we 
propose to meet it with bricks and clubs and 
guns. If the United States is to be a Land of 
Law, we would live humbly and peaceably 
in it—working, singing, learning, and dreaming 
to make it and ourselves nobler and better; 
if it is to be a Land of Mobs and Lynchers, 
we might as well die to-day as to-morrow.” 

So thinks Claude McKay, their leading 
poet, who writes: 


Oh, kinsmen! We must meet the common foe; 
Though far outnumbered, let us still be brave, 

And for their thousand blows deal one death-blow! 
What though before us lies the open grave? 

Like men we’ll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but—fighting back! 


It is true that an especially aggressive 
Negro, W. E. Burghardt DuBois, edits the 
Crisis, and that Claude McKay, when last 
heard from, was in Moscow, where he ad- 
dressed a Bolshevist conclave in the throne- 
room of the Kremlin. But less radical 
Negroes show the same spirit, precisely. In 
his beautiful Chicago apartment, a Negro who 
wears a Phi Beta Kappa key and holds a 
$6,000 position in the district attorney’s 
office, said to me: “ We shall get the worst of 
it, but not before we have hit back with all 
the energy we possess.”’ Like other Negroes, 
he attributes the increase of race-hatred in 
the North to the migration. Like other 
Negroes, he wants the migration to continue. 

For it is not only an economic blow at the 
South and an economic blessing to the 
migrant, it is uplifting the migrant, educating 
him, giving him ambition. The Negro whose 
acquaintance with mules and cotton was his 
sole asset has a chance to become a skilled 
laborer. His children put on shoes. Instead 
of going to school three months in the year, 
they go nine months, and to a much better 
school. Besides, there is “freedom’’—a 
wretched enough substitute for actual free- 
dom, but nevertheless exhilarating. Says a 
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Negro girl: “When 1 got here and got on 
the cars and saw colored people sitting by 
white people all over the car, | just held my 
breath, for | thought any minute they would 
start something; then | saw nobody noticed 
it, and | just thought it was a real place for 
colored people.” 

In certain respects it is. Booker Washing- 
ton used to say: “ The Negro has no wants; 
our problem is to give him wants.” .No 
sooner has a Negro reached Lenox Avenue, 


in his window with whitewash and took the 
road to fame and fortune. He is now a bank 
president. Elizabeth Barnett, “the black 
Hetty Green,” has purchased the Vincennes, 
formerly a Jewish family hotel. She began 
her career baking pies. 

The Whip, a Negro weekly published in 
Chicago, points out that success often turns a 
Negro’s head; “too many flats” bring ruin. 
Not all Negro banks survive, and a distin- 
guished Negro remarks that the greatest 

















A NORTHERN NEGRO BRIDAL 
Touching this function which took place recently in Harlem, a colored’ society editor wrote: “ Wealth, style, and lavish 


display were concentrated there within the tapestried walls of grandeur.” 


Truly a far cry to the board shanty and 


meagre simplicity of a former generation of the race 


Harlem, or South Street, Philadelphia, or 
Central Avenue, Cleveland, than he discovers 
wants. Without a pianola, an umbrella 
lamp, a brass bedstead, and an automobile, 
he is nobody. In Pittsburgh there are Ne- 
groes who ride to the steel mills in their own 
cars and earn twenty dollars a day. In 
Chicago, houses that originally cost fifty 
thousand dollars apiece have been purchased 
by Negroes who came up from nothing. 
Robert S. Abbott, then a printer, started the 
Defender on a capital of twenty-five dollars. 
Jesse Binga, then a potato-peddler, had only 
ten dollars when he daubed “Real Estate” 


wealth has been amassed, not by Negroes in 
America, but by Gold Coast Negroes in Africa. 
“Although the Negro Business Men’s League 
reports astonishing achievements, some of 
them actual,” he says, ‘one white man, Henry 
Ford, could buy the entire Negro race at good 
pre-emancipation prices.” Yet the fact re- 
mains that from the windows of “the African 
Central,” migrants in Chicago count 651 
business establishments owned or operated by 
Negroes. Every Black Belt has its Negro 
insurance and real-estate offices, its Negro 
banking concerns, its Negro hotels, its Negro 
theaters. In Harlem, the Lafayette Theater 
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presents a brilliant stock company. In 
Philadelphia, the New Dunbar thrives. 
Chicago supports the Grand. Then, too, 
there are special industries—for example, the 
manufacture of “brownskin” dolls and of 
“beauty” preparations, such as Exelento, 
Herolin, Kinkout, Dr. Fred Palmer’s Skin 
Whitener, and products from “the Poro Col- 
lege,” not to mention Mme. Walker’s cos- 
metics, which brought her a million dollars. 

It is a great thing for the migrant, this 
migration, and for the Northern Negro as well. 
Until the migration set in, Northern Negroes 
thought principally of themselves. Now they 
think principally of their less fortunate breth- 
ren. To bring them North, to teach them, to 
civilize and uplift them, is their ambition. 

Meanwhile, the inrush of Southern black 
men has benefited the Northern white man. 
More rapidly than seemed possible, he is out- 
growing his harsh, intolerant attitude toward 
Southerners. He begins to appreciate what 
the Negro problem means. Frequently as | 
had met distinguished Negroes—such men 
as Booker Washington, Moton, Pickens, 
White, Braithwaite, Chessnut, Jones, Wilson, 
and DuBois—and frequently as | had em- 
ployed trained Negro servants in Southern 
cities, it was only when loutish, slouching, 
rattle-headed black rustics came North and 
| got to know them that | comprehended the 
awful burden the South is carrying. 

Again, the migration has benefited the 
Southern white man. He no longer feels that 
the Negro is wished on him forever and 
ever, world without end. He is no longer 
afraid of the Negro. In consequence, the 
Southerner’s best qualities are given free play. 
Years ago, Walter H. Page put into his novel, 
“The Southerner,” a passage in which he 
described the Negro as “a person of African 
blood (much or little) about whom men of 
English descent tell only half the truth, and 
because of whom they do not act with frank- 
ness and sanity either toward the Negro or to 
one another—in a word, about whom they 
easily lose their common sense, their usual 
good judgment, and even their powers of 
accurate observation.” All this is changing. 


Aware that the Negro problem has ceased 
to be preéminently a Southern problem, and 
that the burden is being distributed, as of 
right it ought to be, Southerners talk of 
the Negro dispassionately even with North- 
erners. Among themselves, they talk of the 
Negro with a view to improving his lot. 
Recently the editors of six leading newspapers 
in as many Southern states met in Atlanta 
and drew up resolutions favoring inter-racial 
codperation, adequate educational advantages 
for colored people, equality before the law, 
and abatement of mob violence. It was 
also suggested that more news creditable to 
the Negro be published. Fifty editors signed. 
As for mob violence, it is passing. There are 
fewer lynchings. 

But the migration of Southern Negroes 
is benefiting the Mexican as well. Pic- 
turesque in his bright blue overalls and 
brass-mounted sombrero, he walks across 
the border to replace the departing Negro. 
Despite his littleness, he commands great 
energy, great endurance. The South accepts 
him. Though darker than the “high yellow” 
Negro and only a few shades lighter than the 
“sealskin black,’’ he is technically a white 
man. His children can enter white schools. 
Through them he will learn English, and 
learn American ways. He will then be less 
at the mercy of unscrupulous labor-agents 
than he is now, and Mexicans will cross the 
border in steadily increasing numbers, bring- 
ing their large families along with them. 

Promoters of the Negro migration seem 
disturbed when | speak of Mexicans. About 
Southern projects to replace the Negro with 
Nordics and with farm machinery they care 
little, apparently thinking them impractical; 
but Mexicans—only too vividly they can see 
cottonfields teeming with wiry little brown 
aliens, part Indian, part Spanish. Says a 
Negro leader: “The Southern black man has 
come North, not knowing if he can stick it out, 
and now he begins to hear that the Mexican 
has got his job and he can’t go back.” 

This implies that the migrant is still on 
probation in the North, and so he is. Can 
he survive there? Will he? 








(In the next article of this series Mr. Hartt asks where the Migration will 
stop and tells of amazing Negro personalities who are working along definite 
lines for the success of their race and victory over the obstacles that oppose it.) 











Evolution—What Is It? 


Evolutionists and Churchmen Needlessly at Odds 
By VERNON 
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VOLUTION is again an ex- 
citing word. It has been at 
other times, most notably 
in the years just after the 
publication of Darwin’s 

“Origin of Species.”’ Fifty years-be- 
fore that, too, when Lamarck and 
Saint-Hilaire were being attacked 
by Cuvier and the clergy for their 
species-transformation ideas, it, or 
its French equivalent, was a word 
to stir men to wrath. 

And now again it creates excitement. Its 
utterance is the stimulus to much discussion 
—keenly scientific discussion, absurdly unin- 
formed discussion; bitter discussion, flippant 
discussion; discussion of a single problem, as 
the origin of man; discussion of all things of 
earth and heaven, from the color-pattern of a 
butterfly to the whence and whither of man’s 
soul. 

Evolution is defined in a score of ways, but 
not clearly in any way. Each one defines it 
for himself, and no two define it alike. It is 
used in the titles of hundreds of books, and 
each book covers what it will. We need a 
general treaty of understanding. How can 
there be evolutionists and anti-evolutionists 
when there is no agreement between them as 
to what is meant by evolution? When each 
one means what he pleases to mean with little 
or no regard to what his colleague or antag- 
onist means? 

And yet there is a certain agreement among 
some persons with regard, at least, to the fun- 
damental idea which they have in mind when 
they use the word evolution. Biologists, for 
example, are thus generally agreed. They be- 
lieve that evolution is a certain conception of 
the way of life. This conception is based on 
facts learned by much observation and some 
experimentation, and sums up, in a large way, 
what we know about the order of living nature 
—which is now really a good deal. As a biolog- 
ist let me try to express this conception—but 
in my own way. For each of us, work- 
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ing scientist or natural philosopher, 
has his own way of expressing the 
fundamental meaning of this gran- 
diose conception. 
| am seated, as | write, in a pine 
wood near the oceanside. There are 
insects and birds and a few squirrels 
in the trees, and in the tide pools 
of the shore a rich variety of 
beautiful and strange salt-water 
creatures. Each beetle and wood- 
pecker, each star-fish and_ sea- 
anemone, has a body-form and characteristic 
appearance of its own, a way of breathing and 
feeding, of protecting itself, of producing and 
caring for its young, all different in detail from 
the forms and ways of the others, but all fun- 
damentally similar in purpose and achieve- 
ment. The same is to be said of the trees 
and the bushes and the grasses and the tender 
little flowers of this hillside, and of the giant 
kelp and the red and green seaweeds of the 
near-by ocean shore. All these plants and 
animals are alive and trying, even if uncon- 
sciously, to keep alive, at least until the young 
or the seeds or the spores shall be produced 
which are to assure the continuity of the life- 
chain. 

And among the birds and butterflies and the 
pine trees and the lupins, watching the gulls 
and the sea-lions and catching the glint of the 
washing sea-weeds as the tide runs out, am |; 
|, also alive and of a given form and habit of 
body and body-parts, and unconsciously 
breathing and circulating my life-preserving 
blood, and consciously careful to feed myself, 
and to protect myself from beasts of prey or 
murdering bandits, and also taking care, the 
very best care | can take, of a little girl who 
shall, if all goes well, be a link between us and 
our grandchildren; that is, “assure,” as with 
the sea-anemones and the blue lupins, “the 
continuity of the life-chain.” 

Now evolution means to me, first, some- 
thing of an explanation of why and how there 
are so many kinds of living creatures with all 
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their varied forms and manners, yet all striv- 
ing for similar ends and with much common- 
ness of method. And it means something of 
an explanation of the likenesses and the differ- 
ences and the relationships among these 
animals and plants. And, finally—and | ‘say 
this without misgivings and without shame— 
it means to me something of an explanation of 
the likenesses and 


logically from simple to complex, from the 
general to the special, from the lowly to the 
high, from amoeba—and simpler—to man. 
And will it some time be to something higher? 
That would be hard for us to admit. And we 
need not admit it, for we simply know noth- 
ing about it. All that we know is what has 
been and what is. The future suggests itself, 

but rarely really re- 





differences and the 
relationships be- 
tween myself and all 
these other living 
things. 

But evolution 
means to me only 
part of an explana- 
tion of these things. 
It is no ultimate ex- 
planation of any of 
these things; that is, 
of life itself and the 
final cause of the 
variety and yet 
identity of all life, in- 
cluding my own life. 
Evolution can be only 


another. 


matter. 


with regard 


planation.” 





“Evolution concerns one cate- 
gory of human realities, religion 
Evolution concerns man 
as a link in the chain of animate 
It does not concern him as 
a repository of spirit, soul, and re- 
ligious yearning and faith. . . The 
evolutionist is no anti-Christ. 
may be, and usually is, a God- 
fearing man of honest convictions 
to certain proved 
facts, and of open mind with re- 
gard to things still crying for ex- 


veals itself in ad- 
vance of its time. 
For the present we 
need only consider 
man, and our type of 
man, as the highest 
round in evolution’s 
ladder, the. apex 
of evolutionary a- 
chievement. But, for 
myself, | see nothing 
impossible in a 
higher man. Nature 
seems so_ infinitely 
fecund, evolution so 
unlimitedly possible, 
and time sointermin- 
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a more or less imme- 

diate or detailed explanation of how, granted 
life, granted matter, granted energy, granted 
any existence of anything at all, and granted 
an ultimate cause or causes, the form and be- 
havior of living things can be and are as they 
are. It is an explanation of process, not pri- 
mitive cause. 

But evolution, even thus limited, means so 
much, and so much more than | can ever make 
apparent by words; it means so much about 
nature and so much about man and so much 
inconnection with our eager, ceaseless attempt 
to know the how and why of all life, that when 
| deliberately set myself to try to explain 
what it is to me and how much it means to 
me, | am like Christopher Morley’s impotent 
Gissing, who “felt like a clumsy strummer 
seated at a dark shining grand piano, which he 
knows is capable of every glory of rolling 
music, yet from which he can only elicit a few 
haphazard chords.” 

Evolution means out-rolling, unfolding. 
lt means a reasonable, satisfying, ennobling 
conception of life, a conception that gives life 
infinite promise. Organic evolution is the 
out-rolling of the plan of life, the unfolding of 
the possibilities of life. It runs naturally and 


able and hence so gen- 
erous to evolution. 

Evolution means continuity, means trans- 
mutation, the origin of the new from the old; 
means change, continuous movement, grada- 
tory development. It means genetic relation- 
ship, blood cousinhood, an all-embracing 
genealogy of life. Every living creature, 
be it monstrous whale or microscopic phos- 
phorescent animalcule in the ocean, free- 
roaming tiger in the jungle or minute parasite 
that crawls about over its skin, wheeling eagle 
surveying its broad domain of air and land 
over a life span of many years, or swarm of 
fluttering May-flies dancing an evening’s life 
away about an electric light by the lake-shore, 
giant sequoia holding its proud place in a 
Sierran forest through thirty centuries, or 
tenderest bit of transitory moss that nestles at 
its base—every living creature, large or small, 
long-lived or ephemeral, active or quiescent, 
myriad-celled or single-celled, is, in certain 
fundamental structure and behavior, like 
every other living creature. It has need, to 
remain alive, of certain physical and chemical 
surroundings which every other living crea- 
ture has to have, and it does certain things 
which every other creature does. 

As varied as life seems to be, it has its rigor- 
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ous limitations. If these limitations are not 
transgressed, life can play its manifold varia- 
tions, it can embroider and adorn itself almost 
endlessly. 1|t can change itself from one form 
into another. It can throw off one branch 
after another. But it is all of one piece. 

The study of evolution is especially the 
study of the significance of this variety of life, 
arising out of identity, and of how it comes 
about. This variety has its major expression 
in the different great branches of plants and 
animals, then in the differing classes within 
each of these branches, then, gradually lessen- 
ing in degree, in the orders and families and 
genera and differing species or kinds, and, 
finally, has its least expression in the differ- 
ences among the individuals belonging to a 
single species. There are no two animal or 
plant individuals exactly alike in the world; 
not even offspring of ‘the same parents, not 
twins, not even “identical twins.” The ex- 
tent and the limitation of this variety are de- 
termined by degrees of blood-relationship and 
by relation to environment. These two in- 
fluences are what determine the form and man- 
ner of each individual, its size and shape and 
color and habit and life-span. 

Evolution is the reasonable explanation of 
this abundance of kinds of animals and plants 
and of the amazing adaptations of these many 
kinds to their environment. We have found 
and described and classified and named about 
500,000 living kinds of animals and 250,000 
living kinds of plants. There are certainly 
many more kinds of both animals and plants 
still to discover and catalogue. Not one of 
these but presents its own problem of adap- 
tation, adaptation in form of body, of legs, of 
wings, of sense organs; of roots and stems and 
leaves and flowers and seeds; in habits of food- 
getting, of escaping or conquering enemies, of 
home-building, of production and care of 
young; of manner of growth, of fertilization of 
flowers, of distribution of seeds. 

Much of the beauty and glory of nature is 
its variety. And much of the interest of 
nature springs from the significance of this 
variety and from the significance of the fun- 
damental likenesses underlying this variety. 
Howr Why? Those are the questions of the 
naturalist. Evolution is the most reasonable 
answer. And as we ourselves are in and of 
nature, evolution is the answer to many of our 
questions about ourselves. Why do we have 
so many things in our bodies that are so much 
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like corresponding things in the bodies of 
other animals? Why do we pass through, in 
the development of each of us from fertilized 
egg-cell to mature individual, so many stages 
that are like stages passed through in the 
development of other vertebrates? Why do 
the human fossils of early glacial time show 
that man of that time had a smaller brain, 
heavier jaws, and a skeleton that indicates a 
less erect posture than has man of to-day? 
Why are there living races of men of much 
more primitive make-up than others also 
living to-day? Evolution is the reasonable 
answer to these questions. 

But, again, | do not claim that evolution is 
the answer to all the questions we can ask 
about ourselves. Even were there none about 
conciousness and charity and imagination 
and soul, there are always those about the 
primal origin of life, of which we are a part, 
and about the ultimate whither of it. But in 
our attempt to understand ourselves we can 
look too much at ourselves alone; we can too 
easily forget that we are but part and parcel 
of nature. And about any part of nature 
every other part teaches something. Hence 
if we would understand as much as we can 
about our own evolution we must understand 
as much as we can about the evolution of all 
of nature. 

To the biologist evolution means primarily 
an explanatory conception of the way of life. 
But to most of us it is primarily a conception 
of the origin of man from lower animals; to 
too many of us it means simply “man from 
the monkeys.” That is why it is an exciting 
word. It would be much less exciting, to 
most of us not exciting at all, if it meant only 
the origin, by transformation, of plant and 
animal kinds from other kinds and an ex- 
planation of the adaptation of flowers to bees, 
of parasites to host, of all creatures to their 
environment. 

But it does concern also the origin of man 
and his relation to all nature. That makes it 
exciting. And in our excitement over this 
fact we are apt to see it gofarther. We see it 
controlling man in all of his relations and 
possibilities. We see it degrading human 


love to nothing but the animal instinct of re- 
production, human charity to a perverted 
struggle against natural selection, human 
consciousness to the result of a dangerous 
over-specialization in brain development, and 
human aspiration, inspiration, and religious 
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faith to an unfortunate dominance of the sub- 
conscious mind over the mind’s more practical 
elements of intelligence and reason. But | 
know very few evolutionists who see evolution 
this way. The utterances of a few pessimists, 
misanthropes, and too ardent mechanists, 
have been taken to express the views of all 
evolutionists. And we develop an excited 
and an unfair resentment against evolution 
and all of its prophets. 

| have said nothing so far about evolu- 
tion as a broad philosophical conception, 
for any quarrel with it on that basis is mostly 
confined within a small circle of metaphysi- 
cians and philosophers. Nor have | said any- 
thing about the relation of evolution to relig- 
ion, because, first, this has little place in an 
attempt merely to tell what evolution is, and, 
because, second, the real relation is very slight. 
The large and disturbing artificial relation that 
has been created is unwarranted by fact. 
Evolution concerns one category of human 
realities, religion another. Evolution con- 
cerns man as a link in the chain of animate 
matter. It does not concern him as a reposit- 
ory of spirit, soul, and religious yearning and 
faith. How these came to be in him, the 
evolutionist does not know, nor does any 
evolutionist of my acquaintance claim to know. 

Evolution is no explanation of all things 
human nor even of all things animate. It 
knows nothing and suggests nothing about 
ultimate origins and causes. It is a concep- 
tion, a very great conception, of a process, a 
method ; of the behavior of animate matter on 
the earth in the face of the physical and 
chemical earth conditions. It explains the 
chain arrangement of living things. It ex- 
plains the development of life’s variety on a 
basis of fundamental identity. And it ex- 
plains the phenomena of human life, as far as 
they are determined by variation, heredity, 
selection, and response to environment, in the 
same way that it explains the phenomena of 
other living things as determined by the same 
causes. 

Beyond this evolution does not go—al- 
though this is far. But what is there in this 
to become unduly excited about? Especially 


in these days long after evolution has been 
tested and accepted by the informed world. 
The whole modern development of the science 
of biology, with all of its beneficent applica- 
tions to human life, is based on the reality of 
evolution. But evolution has to do with 
biology, not with religion. The evolutionist, 
as evolutionist, has nothing to do with the 
Bible, but much with the “Origin of Species,” 
the laws of Mendel, the testimony of the 
fossils, the facts of comparative anatomy and 
embryology, the maps of the distribution of 
plant and animal and human life on the earth. 

The evolutionist is no anti-Christ. He may 
be, and usually is, a God-fearing man of hon- 
est convictions with regard to certain proved 
facts, and of open mind with regard to things 
still crying for explanation. Like all the rest 
of us, he would greatly like to know the mean- 
ing of many human phenomena which are be- 
yond present understanding. Among them 
are human consciousness and conscience, 
human love, charity, faith, and aspiration. 
He may believe in God or not. But his ac- 
ceptance of evolution does not determine this 
belief or unbelief. Belief in evolution and 
religious belief are two things, separate and 
not incompatible. 

There is much to debate about in connection 
with evolution. Its causes are in doubt. 
The relative importance of heredity as con- 
trasted with immediate environmental in- 
fluence in determining the fate of the indivi- 
dual and the species is a much discussed mat- 
ter among evolutionists. And there are 
other moot points. But | note also that there 
seems plenty to debate about within the 
Church. Discussion among evolutionists con- 
cerning evolutionary problems and discussion 
among churchmen of the history and interpre- 
tation of religious beliefs are natural, to be ex- 
pected, and healthy. But discussion between 
evolutionists and churchmen is little needed 
and mostly unhealthy. There is little to de- 
bate and little reason to become excited about 
the relations of evolution and religion—except 
as we construct hypothetical relations to tilt 
against. The real relations are of a most un- 
exciting sort. 











Fighting Yellow Fever at Panama 


A Chapter from the Life of William Crawford Gorgas 
By MARIE DOUGHTY GORGAS anno BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE triumph of Havana came at a 

particularly fortunate time. It 

gave the answer to a riddle that 

had puzzled the world for several 

centuries. While Gorgas and his 
associates were industriously cleansing the 
Cuban capital, the mind of the American 
people had been 
much concerned 
with the Isthmus of 
Panama. The diffi- 
culties which for 
four hundred years 
had prevented the 
building of the 
canal — difficulties 
diplomatic, engi- 
neering, financial, 
and_political—had 
at last been cleared 
away. The genius 
of President Roose- 
velt had swept 
practically all of 
them aside. A spe- 
cial treaty with 
Great Britain had 
disposed of the 
British claim to be 
jointly associated 
with the United 





FERDINAND, VICOMTE DE LESSEPS—1805—1894 
Who evolved in 1854 the plan of the Suez Canal, began 


had been one of the greatest dreams of 
civilization. The thing looked so simple! 
Two mighty seas separated by only forty 
miles of land! The practical consequences 
of success, its bearing upon commerce, upon 
warfare, upon the peaceful associations of 
many peoples, dazzled the imagination. Yet 
the greatest engi- 
neering brains of 
Europe—the same 
master minds that 
had built the Suez 
Canal—had spent 
more than twenty 
years in attempting 
to bring about “the 
marriage of the At- 
lantic and the Pa- 
cific,’’ and had 
reaped only failure, 
shame, and death. 
Could America suc- 
ceed where Europe 
had met only dis- 
aster? In 1go1 it 
was apparent that 
America was at 
least prepared to 
challenge this great 
adventure. In the 
next two years the 























States in penetrat- 
ing the Isthmus. 
lhe colossal failure 
of the French com- 
pany had made it 


work on it in 1861 and carried it to a brilliant and suc- 

cessful conclusion in 1869. DeLesseps on behalf of the 

French Government started work on the Panama Canal 

in 1881, but his management was charged eight years 

later with fraud, and operations were discontinued. 

While in the Zone the French were cut down by thous- 
ands by yellow fever 


preparations were 
diligently pushed 
and by 1904 every- 
thing was ready to 





inevitable that the 
construction should be the work of American 


engineers. The creation of the Republic of 
Panama, its cession to the United States 


of a strip of land ten miles on each side 
of the proposed canal, had forever removed 
the danger of diplomatic complications with 
South American states. From the day when 
Balboa crossed the Isthmus and gazed on 
the Pacific, the linking of the two oceans 


“make the dirt fly.” 

There was one 
man, however, who knew that American 
wealth, American engineering skill, and Amer- 
ican energy would not in themselves ac- 
complish this great program. This was the 
quiet but far-seeing and determined Army 
doctor who had recently done something 
at Havana that had a more important bear- 
ing upon the canal than blue prints and 
bond issues. The Chagres River and the 
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Culebra Hill were formidable barriers to be 
overcome—yes; but a still greater one, in 
Gorgas’s opinion, was the mosquito. Gorgas, 
however, began to bring pressure to bear 
upon General Sternberg, Surgeon-General of 
the Army, pointing out the importance of 
the new sanitation in building the Canal. 
“[ invited General 
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to Egypt, where he represented the Army on 
an international medical congress, gave him 
the opportunity of studying the sanitary 
problems involved in constructing the Suez 
Canal, but this experience yielded few lessons 
of value. Several months spent in Paris, 
mainly for the purpose of studying French 

experiences at Pan- 


Sternberg’s atten- 
tion,”’ wrote Gorgas 
afterward, “to the 
enormous loss of life 
that had been caused 
among the French 
working at Panama, 
due to tropical dis- 
eases; that by far the 
most important of 
the diseases were yel- 


low fever and ma- 


laria; that if we could 
protect our laborers 
on the Canal as we 
had the people of 
Havana, we should 
be able to build the 
Canal without any- 
thing like such losses 
as had occurred to 
the French. I also 


invited his attention: 


to the fact that while 
there was a consider- 
able difference in the 
conditions and envi- 
ronment at Havana, 
still | believed that 
the methods worked 
out at Havana 
could be so modified 
as to be applied 
successfully at the 
Isthmus.” 








The greatest achievement of Gorgas’s career 
was freeing the Panama Canal Zone from dis- 
ease. For four hundred years yellow fever 
had taken its regular toli year by year. It 
had made the Isthmus an object of terror in 
all parts of the world. The cemeteries of 
Panama and Colon are full of the bodies 
of Americans, Englishmen, Spaniards, and 
Frenchman—all victims of this disease. Yel- 
low fever destroyed by the thousands the 
Frenchmen who, in the eighties and early 
nineties, attempted to dig a Panama Canal. 
The De Lesseps enterprise was not ruined by 
graft and inefficiency, as is commonly be- 
lieved; it was made impossible by the terrible 
ravages among the workers of yellow fever. 

Presently the same enemy lay in wait for 
the Americans. Yellow fever attacked their 
working force, just as it had previously 
attacked the French. The difference was 
that the Americans had something the French 
did not have—a Gorgas. The discoveries of 
Walter Reed had demonstrated the cause of 
yellow fever. The experience Gorgas had 
had in applying Reed’s work at Havana now 
proved the salvation of the new Panama 
Canal. Against unparalleled difficulties and 
official stupidity Gorgas insisted on concen- 
trating on the destruction of the Stegomyia 
mosquito. In a few months yellow fever 
vanished from a region in which it had been 
endemic for four hundred years—never to re- 
turn. Panama, for centuries a pest hole, be- 
came one of the healthiest places in the world, 
and the Panama Canal became a reality. 











ama, proved hardly 
more fruitful. That 
the French had suf- 
fered frightfully from 
disease was a notori- 
ous fact, but the De 
Lesseps Company 
had carefully con- 
cealed all documen- 
tary evidence. The 
thing that had 
brought great odium 
upon the French 
company was the 
manner in which it 
had deceived its 
stockholders and the 
world; it had de- 
pended upon the 
money contributions 
of the French peas- 
ants for its working 
capital, and it had 
therefore painted its 
prospects in the rosi- 
est light. A reading 
of the Bulletin in 
which the old Pan- 
ama Company re- 
corded its fictitious 
triumphs would 
never cause one to 
suspect that life at 
the Isthmus had 
been a constant and 


Gorgas called his chief's attention to the 
necessity of having some experienced sani- 
tarian in charge of the work. “And I should 
like to be that man,’’ he added. 

Gorgas’s fitness for this job, of course, was 
sO apparent that his selection followed as a 
matter of course. He was summoned to 
Washington, his rank having been raised 
to colonel in recognition of his success 
at Havana. The next two years Gorgas 
spent familiarizing himself with the prob- 
lems awaiting him on the Isthmus. A trip 





unavailing struggle against disease. 

For centuries, indeed, no single strip of 
land had borne such an evil fame as the 
Isthmus of Panama. In the olden days it 
had been the scene of unspeakable villainies: 
massacres, piracies, human slavery in its 
most brutal forms, rapacity, and ignorance had 
apparently selected this spot as their most 
cherished abode. In physical aspect nature 
herself seemed to have set aside the Isthmus 
as the headquarters of the worst manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit. The whole forty 
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mile stretch was one sweltering miasma of 
death and disease. “In all the world,” 
wrote James Anthony Froude in 1885, “there 
is not perhaps now concentrated in any single 
spot so much swindling and villainy, so much 
foul disease, such a hideous dung-heap of 
physical and moral abomination. The Isth- 
mus is a damp, tropical jungle, intensely hot, 
swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, alligators, 
scorpions, and centipedes, the home, even as 
nature made it, of yellow fever, typhus, and 
dysentery.”’ At each end of this pestilential 
neck of land were two cities, Colon on the 
Atlantic side and Panama on the Pacific. 
Though these places did not lack attractive 
and picturesque attributes, from a sanitary 
standpoint—without sewers or piped water, 
the living quarters of the people being mis- 
erable thatched huts, not infrequently stand- 
ing on piles—they offered suitable termini for 
the dark and gloomy jungle that stretched 
between. This was little more than an ap- 
parently hopeless tangle of tropical vegeta- 
tion, swamps whose bottoms the engineers 
had not discovered, black muddy soil, quick- 
sands, intercepted now and then by a tall 
volcanic mountain or crossed by rivers that, 
at flood tide, sometimes rose twenty feet and 
more in a single night. This vegetation was 
an impenetrable mass of palm trees, banana 
plants, mangroves, creepers of all kinds, bam- 
boo, cottonwoods, and the whole was a never 
ending panorama of animal life. Chattering 
monkeys, shrill parrots and parrakeets, birds 
of the most variegated plumage filled the trees; 
wild turkeys, wild boar, and wild hogs swarmed 
the tall grass, and poisonous snakes, great 
lizards, tarantulas, and all manner of reptile 
and insect life covered the oozy ground. 

This terrible place was not lacking in beauty; 
all kinds of tropical flowers bloomed there 
eternally and its orchids had led more than 
one venturesome collector to his doom. The 
intense thunder and lightning storms that 
frequently illuminated the darkness, the 
showers of rain that constantly swept down 
upon it—huge masses of water that for the 
time obliterated the landscape—also had their 
own element of grandeur. But the general 
impression was one of dank terror. Hardy 
indeed seem the engineers who could hope to 
introduce their steam shovels and dynamite 
drills into this mass of living and decaying 
vegetation. The stories left behind by the 
Americans who, soon after the California gold 


rush, had constructed the Panama railroad— 
their struggles with water and mud and with 
the jungle flora that grew almost as rapidly 
as it was cut down—offered little encourage- 
ment to their successors who now projected 
an infinitely greater undertaking. 

The chief terror the Isthmus had always 
held was as the breeding place of all kinds of 
tropical disease, especially yellow fever and 
malaria. Its reputation as the stalking- 
ground of death reached all quarters of the 
earth. Ship captains had the most explicit 
instructions for approaching Panama and 
ship passengers always displayed nervousness 
and fear as they sailed into the harbor of 
Colon. “There are two seasons at Panama” 
—this was the common saying. “First of 
all we have the wet season, lasting from 
about the 15th of April to the 15th of De- 
cember, when people die of yellow fever in 
four or five days. Next we have the dry or 
healthy season, when people die of pernicious 
fever in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours.” 
The records of all the consulates at Panama 
contain stories of the ravages of disease. “It 
is quite customary,”’ one sardonic chronicler 
records, “for a new Consul to send his pre- 
decessor home”’—of course in a coffin. When 
De Lesseps first visited the place in 1881, 
he was met by a French resident, M. Le 
Blanc, who attempted to dissuade him from 
his enterprise. “If you try to build this 
canal,’’ De Lesseps was told, “there will not 
be trees enough on the Isthmus to make 
crosses for the graves of your laborers.” 
M. Bunau Varilla says that Frenchmen looked 
upon work at Panama in the same light as a 
call to military service—it was an adventure 
in which death was more likely than not to 
claim the volunteer. “Why, do you really 
wish to commit suicide?” his friends asked 
this hardy Frenchman when he accepted ser- 
vice on the canal. “To go there is to run to 
your death. For God’s sake think again be- 
fore you decide!’’ The actual experience 
showed that these forecasts were wisely made. 
“Death,” he writes, “was constantly gather- 
ing its harvest about me.”” “Funeral trains,” 
wrote a journalist in 1888, “are as much an 
institution as passenger or freight trains.” 

When Gorgas made his preliminary in- 
spection, in March of 1904, there were 
no signs of yellow fever. The Isthmus 
was as apparently free from its most per- 
sistent scourge as New York or Washing- 
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ton; there had not been a death from this 
disease for several years. But Gorgas was not 
led astray by such deceptive appearances. 
The disease was simply behaving in its ac- 
customed manner. The population of 
Panama at that time consisted almost ex- 
clusively of its own peoples; there were prac- 
tically no strangers in the Zone. And yellow 
fever, as already explained, is a disease that 
feeds exclusively upon strangers; the native 
population is invariably immune. 

Thus the fact that there was no 
visible yellow fever in 1904 did not 
deceive Gorgas. The prairie fire 
that had vanquish- 
ed the French had 
exhausted its hu- 
man material, yet 
its sparks lay 
smouldering, wait- 
ing to spring at the 
first shipload of 
Americans. That 
American engineer- 
ing genius could 
construct the canal 
there was no ques- 
tion. But would it 
ever really have the 
chance to do so? 
That depended 
upon Gorgas and his little band of eager 
sanitarians. 


I] 


HE difficulties in these early days were 

caused chiefly by the fact that the work 
of Walter Reed and Gorgas at Havana had ap- 
parently made little impression upon the 
official mind. By the time the Panama work 
began, any doubt that may have prevailed 
in scientific circles had completely disap- 
peared. Laboratory workers and sanitarians 
in several parts of the world had repeated the 
experiments and found them absolutely flaw- 
less. In Rio de Janeiro, Oswaldo Cruz had ap- 
plied the Gorgas methods, with the result that 
yellow fever for the first time in centuries had 
disappeared—never to return. A scientific 
congress in Paris, in 1902, had thoroughly 
canvassed Dr. Reed’s work, and had officially 
recorded its verdict that the mosquito trans- 
mission of the disease was a scientifically 
determined fact. Yet this truth, indispen- 
sable as it was to the building of the Canal, 


THE LATE THEODORE P. SHONTS 


Who succeeded Admiral Walker as Chairman of the Isthmian 

Canal Commission in 1906. Shonts, although entirely ignorant 

of the conditions under which yellow fever could be successfully 

dealt with, and in spite of the fact that in 1905 and 1906 

Gorgas had achieved splendid results, insisted that he be re- 
placed and his methods abandoned 


had not penetrated the one group that should 
have been the first to grasp it—the commis- 
sion entrusted with the work. The head of 
that commission was John G. Walker, an 
Admiral of the American Navy. Admiral 
Walker’s very appearance—his erect figure, 
his be-whiskered face, his air of command, 
fairly suggested the past generation to which 
he belonged. Asan engineer and as an expert 
on canals Admiral Walker had gained a cer- 
tain eminence and as the negotiator of 
the purchase of the French company he 
had performed a great public service. 
As an actual canal digger, however, his 
labors were not especially to the point. 
The Admiral’s usefulness was limited 
by certain mental pre-possessions. He 
had studied long 
the history of the 
French company, 
and, honest man 
that he was, he had 
been horrified by 
the tale of graft and 
deceit which it dis- 
closed. He was con- 
vinced that this 
dishonesty in itself 
explained the fail- 
ure of the French 
enterprise. The fear 
that something like French wastefulness and 
peculation would stain the American achieve- 
ment haunted him day and night. Economy, 
rather than construction, therefore became 
his byword. Any suggestion for a depart- 
mental appropriation he would scrutinize 
with eagle eyes, and his greatest joy was that 
of cutting these allowances down to the 
lowest point. ‘Requisitions’ became the 
horror of his existence. 

This was discouraging enough, but there 
were even worse irritations. Admiral Walker 
had taken pains to become acquainted with 
Dr. Reed’s work and the part played by the 
Stegomyia mosquito in transmitting yellow 
fever. As a result he had reached a definite 
conviction: this was that the whole idea was 
the veriest balderdash. And, in his bruff 
and uncompromising naval way, he did not 
hesitate to air his views. Admiral Walker 
was not famous for a keen sense of humor, 
but the idea that there was anything dan- 
gerous in the bite of a mosquito stirred him 
to uncontrollable mirth. To spend good 
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American dollars on a group of insane enthu- 
siasts who spent all their time chasing mos- 
quitoes through the Panama jungle seemed 
to him an extreme form of official folly. 
The French, in their wildest moments, had. 
never done anything so bad as that! On his 
trip to Washington, in the summer of 1904, 
Gorgas spent a considerable part of his time 
haunting Admiral Walker’s office. He would 
talk for hours explaining the part played by 
mosquitoes in yellow fever and in malaria, 
and tell over and over again the story of 
Havana and Rio de Janeiro. His visits were 
long pleadings for sulphur, pyrethrum pow- 
der, wire screening, crude oil, inspectors— 
all the things and persons needed in fighting 
the disease. But his expostulations and his 
prayers had no effect. The Admiral flatly 
informed Gorgas that he was wrong. Every- 
body knew, he asserted, what caused yellow 
fever—and it was not the mosquito. It was 
filth. The thing to do in Panama and Colon 
and other towns was to clean things up. 
[hese ports were reeking with unspeakable 
smells; get rid of them, declared the Admiral 
and there would be no more disease. Clean 
the streets, remove the dead cats, whitewash 
the houses, and yellow fever would vanish as 
if by magic. Admiral Walker even proposed 
to draw up a set of regulations for doing this; 
let Gorgas limit his activities to following 
these rules! In vain did the doctor tell how he 
had scoured and scrubbed Havana, and made 
it almost the cleanest city on the continent— 
only to have yellow fever break out more 
furiously than ever. A dead horse festering 
in the streets of Colon was not so dangerous 
to human life, he declared, as a single Stego- 
myia mosquito! At this Admiral Walker 
would give an uproarious laugh, and _ stick 
Gorgas’s requisition into his already well filled 
pigeon hole. 

Gorgas had no better success with General 
W. Davis, the first Governor of the Canal 
Zone. Again he had to deal with an engineer 
of great reputation—the man who had 
finished ,.the Washington Monument—but 
likewise a man who had the outlook of another 
generation. General Davis’s attitude toward 
Gorgas, however, was not severe or intolerant; 
it was kindly, benevolent, the pose of an 
older man who wished to keep an enthusiast 
out ot trouble. “ What’s that got to do with 
digging the canal?” he would ask, when Gor- 
gas began talking in his favorite strain. “A 
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dollar spent on sanitation is like throwing it 
into the bay,” was another one of his aphor- 
isms. Like most of the Commission, General 
Davis regarded the mosquito-notion as_be- 
yond the pale. “I!’m your friend, Gorgas,” 
he. would say, “and |’m trying to set you 
right. On the mosquito you are simply wild. 
All who agree with you are wild. Get the 
idea out of your head. Yellow fever, as we 
all know, is caused by filth.” 


11] 


ELLOW fever completely filled the at- 

mosphere in those early days. All 
the time an impending horror hung over 
Gorgas’s head. He knew what fate lay imme- 
diately ahead of Panama. As soon as the 
first working forces stopped ashore Gorgas’s 
apprehensions increased threefold. 

As each ship dumped its human cargo at Co- 
lon, Gorgas renewed his efforts with a stupid 
officialdom. His position at that time was an 
exceedingly uncomfortable one. He knew 
that yellow fever was coming—that with the 
arrival of this great body of non-immunes 
it was inevitable—but he was almost power- 
less to prevent it. He could not stop it with 
his own bare hands—and this was almost all 
that had been left him. Outwardly his air 
was serene and optimistic; to most he gave 
no signs of the anxiety that was consuming 


him. ‘‘It will come out all right,’’ he would 
say. “We've got to work and show them.” 


To his intimates, however, he would occasion- . 


ally unburden himself. “If we could only 
convince them. If they only. knew!” he 
would sometimes exclaim, almost in despair. 

To those who knew him well, there was one 
unmistakable sign when Gorgas was worried: 
he would go about his work softly whistling. 
And to his wife and to his closest friends this 
low whistle now became a familiar sound. 
That all the blame for the outbreak of disease 
would be charged to his negligence he well 
knew, but this was not the consideration that 
burdened all his waking hours. Inevitably 
would Gorgas compare his experience in Pan- 
ama with that in Cuba. In Havana General 


Wood, the Governor, entered heartily into 
Gorgas’s plans; being himself a physician, as 
well as a supreme administrator, he quickly 
grasped the significance of the Reed experi- 
ments, and put back of Gorgas all the wealth 
and influence of the American Government. 
But there was no Wood in charge of affairs at 
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Panama! The presiding 
genius was “the old man 
of the sea,”’ as, in his letters 
to his friends, Gorgas 
sometimes called Admiral 
Walker. 

It was in November that 
the blow fell. There had 
been one or two cases of 
the disease in the preceding 
months, but no large out- 
break. Several members of 
an Italian opera troupe 
playing in Panama fell ill, 
and two died. At thesame 
time six members of the 
crew of the cruiser Boston, 
lying in the harbor of 
Colon, came down with un- 
mistakable symptoms of the 
yellow fever. From now on 
cases began breaking out in 
Panama, Colon, and the 
villages along the line—a 
few this week, a few more 
next, until, by the early part of the year, every 
one knew that a fair-sized epidemic was under 
way. And the scenes that had accompanied 
epidemics for hundreds of years were also en- 
acted. The rush to get away soon assumed 
the proportions of a panic. The canal force, 
laborers, engineers, office men, seemed to be 
possessed of one single view—to start for 
home. “Oh, let’s get out of this hell-hole,” 





CHARLES E. MAGOON 


The second Governor of the Canal Zone. Magoon, a 

cultivated and charming man, was convinced that 

Gorgas was a failure and that his methods were in- 

adequate. Strangely enough, at the time of Magoon’s 

appointment, Gorgas was stamping out the plague on 
every hand 





ADMIRAL JOHN GRIMES WALKER— 
1835-1907 
Appointed president in 1899 of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. Admiral Walker, 
an expert on canals, had rendered notable 
public service in his negotiations with 
France for the purchase of the French 
company, but he was steadfastly opposed 
to scientific progress such as Gorgas 
had achieved, and persisted in considering 
as a jest the theory that a mosquito 
might be deadly to human life 


was the almost universal 
sentiment. Men arriving on 
one day would take their 
departure the next—fre- 
quently on the same boat. 
When twenty-two cases 
broke out in the Adminis- 
tration building, and when 
several American officials 
died at Ancon Hospital, the 
desire to get away became 
almost a frenzy. 

One of the most regret- 
table incidents in the his- 
tory of the canal now fol- 
lowed. In March,Mr. John 
F. Wallace, the chief engi- 
neer, intimated to Mr. Loft, 
then Secretary of War, his 
intention of resigning. Just 
why Mr. Wallace wished to 
leave has never been ex- 
plained. That he lived in 
dread of yellow fever was 
no secret. That he even 
believed that he had had a touch of the dis- 
ease was also well known. He was one of the 
officials who had taken the precaution of 
bringing his coffin with him. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is perhaps not strange that 
Washington officialdom should have put an 
unpleasant interpretation upon his expressed 
intention of retiring. Secretary Loft de- 
manded his immediate resignation, and an 





JOHN F. STEVENS 


Chief engineer of the Panama Canal from 1905 to 1907, 

a loyal supporter of Gorgas and an admirer of his work. 

It was to him that Shonts suggested that Gorgas be 

removed and his place filled by an osteopath from Iowa 

whose experience with yellow fever consisted of his having 
seen cases of it in the South 
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immense amount of newspaper notoriety 
ensued. 

The effect upon the workers at the Isthmus 
was deplorable. It seemed to inspire the labor- 
ing and the executive forces with one ambi- 
tion: a determination to scuttle. There was 
only one reason why they did not get away 
en masse, and that was the lack of shipping 
space to carry them. There was only one 
place to flee and that was the jungle. In- 
evitably the nightmare that now arose in 
everybody’s mind was the story of the French. 
That the old days of the De Lesseps Company 
had returned was the general fear and con- 
viction. The shadows of Monkey Hill, where 
so many thousand brave French workmen lay 
sleeping, darkened the whole Isthmus. The 
alarm reached the United States and spread 
rapidly. Newspaper accounts, greatly ex- 
aggerating a situation sufficiently serious, were 
published in every state. The politicians and 
editors who had denounced the Panama route 
as an impossible one regarded the epidemic as 
a vindication. Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
who had recently written Gorgas that the 
canal could never be built, found his gloom- 
iest warnings approaching realization. In 
fact these prophets of evil were not so far 
astray. The situation was indeed a critical 
one. At that moment the American adven- 
ture was tottering on precisely the same brink 
that had destroyed the French. The real 
meaning of this epidemic was that the United 
States could not build the canal. That we 
could have got men to go to the Isthmus is 
not impossible, for Americans are venture- 
some and will dare any peril, but it is certain 
that their final destination would have been 
the gruesome cemeteries of Panama. The fate 
of the whole performance in the early part 
of 1906 lay in the hands of one man. Could 
Gorgas destroy yellow fever? If so, then the 
canal could be built. 


IV 


T WAS in the hospital at Ancon that the 
last dramatic scene was enacted. Here 
all the bodies of the yellow fever patients were 
autopsied for the edification of science. In 
the early part of 1906 thedead grew fewer and 
fewer in number—for the work of Gorgas was 
getting the upper hand. One day in Sep- 
tember 1905, Gorgas entered the room while 
half a dozen white clad figures were working 
hard over the cadaver of the last straggling 
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victim. Gorgas was in a cheerful mood that 
at first might have seemed a little out of 
keeping with the gruesome surroundings. 

“Take a good look at this man, boys,” he 
said to the young surgeons, “for it’s the last 
case of yellow fever you will ever see. There 
will never be any more deaths from this 
cause in Panama.”’ 

This prophecy was spoken eighteen years 
ago. Time has not behaved so inconsider- 
ately with this prophecy as it has with so 
many others. It has more than justified it. 
Not only has there been no death; there has 
not even been a single case of the disease. A 
campaign waged for less than six months 
wiped out a scourge that had inflicted this 
region for at least four hundred years. It 
had destroyed yellow fever in the one section 
of the world which was unquestionably its 
strongest fortress. By ignoring the silly ad- 
vice of amateurs, even those officially in high 
place, and by concentrating his sleepless 
energies upon one single aim—the destruction 
of the infecting mosquitoes—Gorgas had won 
what was unquestionably the greatest triumph 
in the history of preventive medicine. 

To the unprejudiced observer this proceed- 
ing would have seemed to be a splendid 
vindication for Gorgas. Yet the strange ob- 
struction that had so seriously interfered 
with his first year’s work, and which, indeed, 
was to continue for his whole ten years at 
Panama, immediately became manifest once 
more. For this patient worker there was evi- 
dently to be no peace, and nocodperation 
from official sources. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is that Gorgas had to work always with 
engineers, with “practical men,’ who no- 
toriously have little interest in “theories” 
and who, in their search for truth, do not go 
much farther than the evidence of their own 
senses. To such minds the mosquito ex- 
planation of disease, at that stage of its de- 
velopment, made little appeal. The sight of 
apparently sane men interested only in so 
futile a task as exterminating these pests evi- 
dently struck them as the height of folly. The 
new Chairman of the Isthmian Commission, 
Theodore P. Shonts, and the new Governor 
of the Zone, Charles E. Magoon, were above 
all men of the “practical” turn. Personally 
they were quiteunlike—Mr. Shonts aggres- 
sive, tactless, gruff, and domineering; Mr. 
Magoon polite, likeable, and charming. Mr. 
Shonts had been a railroad builder and man- 
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ager in the West, Mr. Magoon a lawyer and 
government official. Unlike as they were 
in many things, they agreed on one, and that 
was that Gorgas was a failure. At the time 
of their appointment, in March, 1905, the 
yellow fever epidemic had not been stamped 
out; indeed, the following month, April, wit- 
nessed perhaps its most alarming manifes- 
tation. Naturally Gorgas was to blame, and 
the one way of stopping the disease was clearly 
to “reorganize” the sanitary department. 
Shonts was especially determined on this 
point. He knew little of engineering and 
nothing of medicine; he did not even have 
that popular acquaintance with the marvels 
of modern scientific progress that is the 


AS THE FRENCH LEFT IT 


The company formed under the leadership of DeLesseps 
labored for eleven years under conditions the horror of 
which became a legend on the Isthmus. Disease, and 
corruption in the management of the project, forced the 
- French to cease operations and relinquish the greatest 
engineering plan of the age. When the exposé of the Com- 
pany took place the workmen literally dropped every- 
thing and fled. The whole affair had been a ghastly and 
terrible defeat and in the end the thousands of courageous 
men who had succumbed to the plague-laden Isthmian 
atmosphere, had done so in vain. The relics of their 
attempt, rusty and crumbling, were used by the Ameri- 
cans to fill in washouts 
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possession of the average layman. How ig- 
norant he was, and how determined in his 
ignorance, soon became apparent. He had 
planned not only to supplant Gorgas, but he 
had fixed upon his successor. An old friend 
in lowa who was an osteopath seemed to 
him ideally fitted for the job. One day 
he made this suggestion to Mr. John F. 
Stevens, the new engineer—a man who ad- 
mired Gorgas and loyally supported him in 
his work. 

“But why do you want to make a change?” 
Mr. Stevens answered. “Gorgas is getting 
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results. What does your friend know about 
sanitation?” 

“Well, he has been in the South,’’ Shonts 
replied, “and has seen yellow fever.” 

The whole thing seems now like a grotesque 
joke; the American Medical Association— 
probably the greatest single body of medical 
men in the world—had just taken the stand, 
after a thorough investigation, that Gorgas 
was making a conspicuous success against 
almost insuperable difficulties, and now the 
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in mosquito transmission should be removed, 
and more “ practical men” appointed in their 
place. Mr. Taft, Secretary of War, ap- 
proved this recommendation and forwarded 
it to President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been President at the time 
of the Gorgas work in Havana. Mr. Roose- 
velt was a layman, but he had seen things 
with his own eyes, and he was not so disposed 
to dismiss the mosquito idea as was the newly 
appointed Commission. The situation, how- 
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COLON UNPAVED 


Here yellow fever broke out as soon as the influx of workmen began. 


For this epidemic, 


which Gorgas triumphantly checked, the first Canal Commission was directly to blame 


head of the Canal Commission proposed to 
displace him with an osteopath! Another 
perhaps even more dangerous candidate for 
Gorgas’s shoes was an eminent physician, ex- 
perienced in yellow fever, who was belliger- 
ent in his opposition to the mosquito idea and 
who, if placed in charge, intended to ignore 
the lessons of Havana in his fight against 
disease. Certainly the situation was no joke 
to Gorgas and his devoted band. One of the 
earliest acts of the new Commission was a 
recommendation to the Secretary of War 
that Gorgas, Dr. Carter, and all believers 


ever, was a perplexing one, and, following 
his not infrequent custom, President Roose- 
velt went for advice to a close personal friend 
outside of official life. This was Dr. Alex- 
ander Lambert of New York City. The two 
men had been close friends and hunting com- 
panions for years. It was on a bear hunt 
in the Rockies, in 1905, that Dr. Lambert 
had attempted to persuade President Roose- 
velt to make Gorgas a member of the Panama 
Commission. On all occasions the physician 


had impressed upon the President the over- 
whelming importance of the sanitary work 
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and many times had he described the vicis- 
situdes of the French. It was not strange, 
therefore, that Mr. Roosevelt summoned Dr. 
Lambert to help him decide the fate of Gorgas. 

It is not too much to say that this meeting, 
which took place one evening at Oyster Bay, 
decided the fate of the Panama Canal. It 
was at once apparent to Dr. Lambert, as he 
came into the room, that the President was 
greatly troubled. To disapprove an impor- 
tant recommendation of his new Commission, 


Panama or Colon, that they smell as bad as 
ever, and recommends Colonel Gorgas’s re- 
moval. The Secretary of War has gone over 
the matter and acquiesces in the recom- 
mendation. ”’ 

It was, of course, the same old fallacy, so 
dear to the lay mind, appearing again— 
that ‘‘smells’’ and filth caused the disease. 
Dr. Lambert at once proceeded to show the 
President the folly of this misapprehension. 

“1 am sorry for you to-night, Mr. Presi- 
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COLON PAVED 


For four hundred years Colon had been suffering from yellow fever. Gorgas transformed this and other 
Canal cities into places so free from disease that they are now generally recommended as health resorts 


backed up by the Secretary of War, was 
naturally embarrassing; on the other hand, to 
dismiss a man of Gorgas’s eminence in his 
field was to assume a heavy responsibility. 
“] have sent for you,” he began, “for a 


talk about your friend, Dr. Gorgas. As 


you know, |’m not satisfied.” 

“Why not?” asked Dr. Lambert, “ What is 
the matter?” 

“They tell me Gorgas spends all his time,” 
the President answered, “oiling pools and 
trying to kill mosquitoes. Commissioner 
Shonts claims that he is not cleaning up 


dent,”” he went on. ‘You are facing one of 
the greatest decisions in your career. Upon 
what you decide depends whether or not you 
are going to get your canal.” 

President Roosevelt was manifestly im- 
pressed. He sat quiet during Dr. Lambert’s 
appeal, and said nothing until he had finished. 
Then he looked thoughtfully at Dr. Lambert 
for a moment, and said: 

“It is queer. | never appreciated before 
how essential it was. But I do now. By 
George, |’ll back up Gorgas and we will see 
it through. 





How to Use the Investment Banker 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


F EVERY person with money to invest 
would first get in touch with an invest- 
ment banker of high reputation and then 
act upon his suggestions, much of the 
money lost in wild-cat speculation and 
poor investments would be saved to its owners 
and to the legitimate business of the country. 

The promoter says, “But how would new 
enterprises secure capital if every one with 
money to invest went to investment bankers? 
They confine their operations to the buying 
and selling of bonds of well-established com- 
panies. How would new and needed enter- 
prises get capital?”’ 

The answer to that is that new enterprises 
should not as a rule be financed with the 
savings of small investors. If the statement 
of the first paragraph is made to apply to the 
savings of small and inexperienced investors, 
then it can be open to little if any criticism. 
The universal establishment of such relation- 
ships between investment bankers and in- 
vestors would be about as close to the ideal 
in the matter of conserving small savings as 
we could get. 

But small and inexperienced investors are 
often the ones who wish to get the highest 
return on their money. If they buy bonds 
from houses of high reputation, they don’t 
get a very high return. Safety and a high 
return don’t go together, and the desire to 
secure them is what leads many people into 
losses. It was that, connected with misrep- 
resentation and high-pressure methods, that 
accounted for the mushroom growth of H. W. 
Dubiske’s stock-selling organization into a 
hundred offices in as many cities a few years 
ago. To-day there is little left of that or- 
ganization and Dubiske is now supposed to 
be operating through a concern of a different 
name. The investors—to whom he was 
“ bringing for the first time,” his well-coached 
salesman said, “the opportunity to secure the 
full earning power of their money by partici- 
pating in the profits of business that had 
heretofore been kept by the large financial 
interests for themselves’ —are now holding 


stocks in defunct or unsuccessful companies 
that were sold to them for more than they 
would have been worth if Dubiske had not 
already milked the companies with his heavy 
commission charges. 

Opportunities for the small investor to get 
more than the best bonds give are never 
brought to him by glib-tongued salesmen 
or by flowery literature through the mail. 
They do sometimes present themselves in 
one’s own home town, but seldom at a 
distance. A new company is being started 
by people that the investor knows and in 
whose business ability he has confidence. 
They need more capital than the men in the 
company themselves can supply. There is a 
chance for him to put in some of his savings. 
It is a business venture and he realizes the 
risk he is taking. Nine out of ten new busi- 
ness ventures fail. This one may have the 
right product and the right management; it 
may be successful. He knows he will not be 
“frozen out” by dishonest officials if it is. 
From his small savings, if he is one man ina 
million, he may get a moderate fortune. 

Recently a man came from the Middle West 
to talk with the Financial Editor about 
the investment of more than $200,000. 
Some years ago he had put $2,500 into a 
company started by a relative and now he was 
realizing on his share in an enterprise that had 
proven highly successful. It was such a case 
as the get-rich-quick promoters refer to in 
their literature. They do not point out, 
however, that these rare opportunities are 
never offered broadcast through the mails 
by appealing to the cupidity and credulity 
of people of little investment experience as 
their offerings are. And they never make 


known the amount of commission they extract, 


which is usually enough to doom even a good 
company to failure. 

This Middle Western man knew the risk 
he was taking; it was sufficient to influence 
him to put only $2,500 into this new company 
instead of $5,000 as he first planned. And 
now that he was retiring from business, he 
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realized that he should begin to get his invest- 
ment eggs out of this one basket and into a 
diversified list of securities that carried less 
business risk. He had already purchased 
$100,000 of good bonds and stocks. He now 
decided to divide his entire fortune about 
equally between government bonds, railroad 
bonds, public utility bonds, real estate mort- 
gage bonds, industrial bonds, short-term 
railroad equipment trust obligations, and high 
grade stocks. 

This man decided upon the grade of secur- 
ity he wanted in each of these classes and then 
he went to a leading New York investment 
house and asked them for recommendations 
of available securities to fill his requirements. 
With their list, he came again to see the 
Financial Editor, and after checking up 
carefully on the recommendations made and 
eliminating a few of the issues, he gave orders 
for the purchase of the rest. 

In handling his investment problem thus 
this man had to resist the efforts of some of 
his friends who wanted him to put more of his 
money into certain classes of securities which 
they were selling, and had to eliminate from 
his final list some of the pet issues of the 
New York house which it could not resist 
recommending even though they might not 
generally be considered as possessing the high 
degree of safety that this man desired. 

Another man who came in to see the Finan- 
cial Editor regarding the investment of 
$100,000 already had recommendations from 
three investment houses, all good ones. 
His ingenious method for eliminating the pets 
of any one house, which he said were more 
likely to be the issues on which one would 
suffer loss or be unable to sell if he wanted 
to, was to cross out all issues that were not 
recommended in more than one of the three 
lists. He went on the theory that an issue rec- 
ommended by two good houses was likely to be 
better than an issue recommended by but one. 

It is true that there are few investment 
houses from which one can buy securities 
indiscriminately without at some time suffer- 
ing losses. On the other hand, it is also true, 
as said at the beginning of this article, that 
if every investor would act on the advice of 
reputable investment bankers there would be 
much less money lost in unwise investment. 
Yet the investment banker’s service is two- 
fold. As one old house has stated it, “It is 
the high and useful calling of the investment 
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banker to serve both the producer and the 
investor—to safeguard savings by directing 
their investment in enterprises which are 
sound, and to aid the corporation, the mer- 
chant, and the manufacturer by furnishing 
them with capital to provide the service and 
the commodities that add to our comfort 
and prosperity and are necessary to our very 
existence.” 

Because of this dual responsibility of the 
investment banker and the possibility that 
he may feel more responsibility toward the 
corporation than the investor, the latter should 
take some pains to see that his interests are 
properly served when he goes to him. In the 
first place, he should make clear to the banker 
the degree of safety he desires in his invest- 
ments, or, in other words, the amount of risk 
he is willing to take with his money. This 
can be done through the mail as well as in 
person. Then recommendations might be 
secured from more than one house; and, lastly, 
the help of some independent authority 
solicited to assist in the final choice 

Such intelligent use of the machinery of 
investment banking, if coupled with reason- 
ableness as to the rate of return that one tries 


to get on his money, should result in the safe 
investment of money with which one does 


not wish to take business risks. If one has 
money with which he is willing to take some 
risk, and yet no local opportunity offers such 
as referred to on the preceding page, attention 
might then be turned to the listed stocks of 
well-established and growing companies, 
about which one can get sufficient information 
to form intelligent opinions, and which stocks 
can be bought without paying any promoter’s 
commission. 

These three channels—first, high grade 
investment securities purchased through in- 
vestment bankers of high reputation; second, 
seasoned stocks purchased after a careful 
study of the conditions surrounding them; 
and third, local business ventures with men 
whom one knows and trusts—are the only 
proper and reasonable channels outside of 
savings banks, local building and loan asso- 
ciations, and local mortgages in which the 
average man should invest his money. The 
average woman should usually confine her 
investments to the first of these channels 
and to savings banks and local building and 
loan associations in states having good laws 
covering these two classes of institutions. 











A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


OLITICAL Parties and Electoral Prob- 

lems,” by Robert C. Brooks (Harper’s. 

$3.50), gives a complete analysis of mach- 

ines and bosses, national conventions, 
and the electorate. In addition it contains an 
excellent bibliography. Closely allied to this 
book in timeliness is a smaller volume, “The 
Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations,” by 
E. H. Davenport and Sidney Russell Cooke 
(Macmillan. $2.50), an account of oil from a 
historical standpoint, containing many statistics 
bearing on this heated subject. 

As for more general reading, the most interesting 
volume about America is “Days of Delusion,” 
by Clara Endicott Sears (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3). The author has gone back to 1840 and there- 


abouts, and has unearthed a whole mass of in- 
tensely interesting material about that period, 
securing it by means of personal letters written to 
her by those who lived at that time. The book 
is the result of a very happy idea, and is well worth 
while. Another volume on this same _ period, 
“The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850,” by Meade 
Minnigerode (Putnam’s. $3.50), is written from 
an entirely different angle. The author has taken 
for his sources the files of the newspapers, his- 
tories, diaries, and letters. The scene of his book 
is largely laid in New York, and gives us a very 
vivid picture of our American world during that 
decade in its social aspects, whereas “Days of 
Delusion” is confined to what may be termed a re- 
ligious renaissance, which is reconstructed in detail. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 


T IS much to be deplored that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. in his new book, “‘ The Personal 
Relation in Industry” (Boni & Liveright. $2), 
should have been content to piece together a 

number of fugitive addresses on the relationship of 
capital and labor, when, if he had taken more pains, 
he might easily have made a much more important 
contribution. He has left undone too many of the 
things he might have done. We must of course 
allow for the lack of a feeling of scholarship, of the 
so-called literary temperament, in a man whose 
career has necessarily been developed in a business 
environment. At the same time, Mr. Rockefeller 


knows a lot about the first hand contact of capital 
with labor. His book, notable for its spirit of 
sincerity, is yet unconvincing in its limitations. 

As a guide to what a book like this might be, 
we have “Citizenship,” by W. H. Hadow, Vice- 
Chancellor of Sheffield University (Oxford. $2), 
in which the distinguished and scholarly author 
takes up the whole question of citizenship and the 
state with great intelligence and completeness. | 
recommend this book to Mr. Rockefeller. He may 


not agree with all of it, but he will learn a great deal 
from it in method. 
“Legal Foundations of Capitalism,” by John 
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R. Commons (Macmillan. $3), is essentially .a 
theoretical and philosophical discussion of the 
relationship of money to man, based on long re- 
search of court decisions. While the style is com- 
plex—somewhat labored and mathematical—it ts 
for the student a valuable book, containing a prac- 
tically complete survey of the whole problem. 

“An Outline of the British Labor Movement,” 
by Paul Blanshard (Doran. $150), comes at an 
opportune time, when the labor element is in 
power in Great Britain. It begins with an intro- 
duction by Arthur Henderson, and in a brief space 
presents a summary of the rise of Labor in England. 

“The New World of Labor,” by Sherwood Eddy 
(Doran. $1.50), although not a long book, is a 
much more comprehensive survey of the whole 
labor situation in Europe, China, Japan, and 
America than any other mentioned. Mr. Eddy 


is a good writer. .He has been all over the East. 
His book certainly stirs one up. It is a first hand 
contribution to a world problem. 

“Darker Phases of the South” is Frank. Tan- 
nenbaum’s contribution to the history of a dark 
epoch (Putnam’s. $2). The South will not like 
this book. “I am not accusing anv one of brutal- 
ity,” declares the author. ‘All | am saving is 
that these men know not what thev do.” ‘He 
deals with the Ku Klux, Negroes, and prisons. 
His book is the result of personal observation. 
He has already written a great deal on prison life 
and has displayed much courage in his attitude. 
Some of his statements in the past, as | recall it. 
have been violently disputed. This book is useful 
in calling attention to abuses which undoubtedly 
exist, although it seems to me that his presenta- 
tion would carrv more weight if more restrained. 


PURELY PERSONALI, 


Hk ,.Man.of To-morrow” (Seltzer. $2.50), 

with an introduction by Oswald Garrison 

Villard, is an anonymous book about 

Ramsay Macdonald: a very good picture 
of a great figure. 

From Macdonald to ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi,” by 
Romain Rolland (Century. $1.50), may seem 
a far crv, and yet there is no doubt that both of 
these world figures are idealists, although at 
opposite ends. Rolland’s book is a great book, 
written with all a Frenchman’s insight and sim- 
plicity. It seems almost bare in its recital: yet 
the effect is highly artistic. 

“St. Francis of Assisi,” by Gilbert K.Chesterton 
(Doran. $1.25), is an extraordinarily vivid—as 
might be expected—interpretation of a great 


mystic. “My Life,” -.as told: by the peasant 
Anissia, revised and corrected by Leo Tolstoy 
(Duffield. $1.50), is merely the simple tale of a 
Russian woman, told in her own words. 

“Harry: A Portrait,” by Neith Boyce (Seltzer. 
$2), contains interesting descriptions of New 
England life. The boy? He is supposed to he 
unusual. But he isn’t! 

Another quite human book is “An Intimate 
Portrait of R. L.S.,” by his stepson Llovd Osbourne 
(Scribner’s. $1.50). One of the best passages is 
that in which Lloyd’s mother criticized Stevenson's 
“Dr. Jekyll” so that he burned the manuscript 
and wrote it over—changing the end. / still 
think he was wrong. Authors should never take 
their wives’ judgment on their work. 


POETRY 


ISS AGNES REPPLIER, whose tren- 

chant pen enlivens a generation of rapt 

admirers, doesn’t like anthologies. Re- 

cently the passion for getting up an- 
thologies has perhaps been pushed to excess. 
Mr. Strong has had a most difficult task in “The 
Best Poems of 1923” (Small Maynard. $2), and 
has achieved good results, considering the enormous 
mass of indifferent poetry published, and also the 
difficulty in some cases in getting poets to consent 
to the use of some of their verses. Another collec- 
tion, edited by Archibald T. Strong and R. S. 
Wallace (Oxford. $4.20), is ‘“‘English Verse and 
Prose,” which was intended primarily as a comple- 
ment to a short history of English literature until 
the editors found that it was impossible to publish 
both works under the same cover; so this is issued 
separately. It runs from the twelfth century to 
the present time, and is a remarkable piece of 


selective work, deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion. ‘Some Authors” is a collection of literary 
essays from 1896 to 1916 by Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford. $5), and, one might sav, bears the special 
distinction of being an anthology of the editor's 
own work. Some of the essays are on Shellev, 
Whistler, and Burns (perhaps the best)—a book 
with a true literary atmosphere. ‘‘The Bookman 
Anthology of Essays” is edited by John Farrar 
(Doran. $2), and consists of a reprint of those pieces 
which from time to time have appeared in the 
Bookman. 

“The Soul of the Anthology,” by William Cran- 
ston Lawton [{(Yale. $2.50), is a really delightful 
string of poetic bits on all sorts of subjects, gathered 
from Greek sources. 

“Old Songs in French and English” with piano 
accompaniments, illustrated by Rie Cramer 
(Penn Publishing Co., $3 ), is a fine book for those 
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who love old songs and music. And who does 
not? 

In the very beginning of his interesting book 
“Wordsworth” (Oxford. $2.50), H. W. Garrod 
writes: ““No poem of Wordsworth will ever 
mean to any one to-day quite what it meant 
to Coleridge or Hazlitt.’”” How does he know that? 
Is there any reason to suppose that human beings, 
since the time of Coleridge, have become utterly 
incapable of understanding genuine poetry? Per- 
sonally, | would give more for half a dozen of 
Wordsworth’s best sonnets than for the whole 
output of American poetry. Now both Mr. 
Garrod (who is a Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford) and John Bailey (to whose ‘Continuity of 
Letters” | referred’recently) have written in the 
most entertaining and instructive manner about 
the great poet, particularly of the extraordinary 
influence exercised over him by that unusual 
character, Godwin, Shelley’s father-in-law. That 
Wordsworth had a natural daughter in France was 
well known to English critics, but they kept quiet 
about it until an American, Professor Harper, in his 
“Life” of the poet, dilated upon this incident. 
It is highly amusing to have Mr. Bailey now ex- 
plain that Wordsworth’s paternal adventure 
was really an act of high virtue and to damn 
Harper’s book with faint praise. | can only hint at 
a mass of very interesting material about the great 
poet. To those who care to delve into matters of 
this sort, these two books will afford a great 
deal of diversion. 

“Robert Burns, His Life and Genius,” by 
Andrew Dakers (Dutton. $3.50), is a book 
that every lover of Burns should read; and 
every one who wishes to know the truth about 
Burns—how his reputation and his undying 
fame have been minimized by the English critics— 
will find much of interest in this work. Certainly 
the greatest song writer in English, and far up in 
the first line among all the poets of humanity. 
Burns, we have been too often told, was a drunkard 
and a degenerate. Mr. Dakers, in writing a highly 
sympathetic book, has performed a great service 
to the memory of a very great poet. Our two 
best poets, Robinson and Frost, !ack that final art 
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which moves us, as the poetry of Wordsworth 
or Burns moves us. I| think that we are 
much better in light verse than in any other form 
of poetry. 

A new anthology of poetry, “English Poetry 
of the Nineteenth Century,” edited by G. R. 
Elliott and Norman Foerster, is a very agreeable 
collection (Macmillan. $2.50). 1 cannot but won- 
der, however, what impelled the editors to leave 
out Oscar Wilde and to put in only two poems of 
Thomas Hardy. Practically all of the conven- 
tional, or shall | say regular, anthological poems 
are in this book, as well as a number that are 
not so. On the whole, it is a very acceptable 
book. 

“The Complete Poems of Robert Louis Steven- 
son” (Scribner. $4), | confess did not “‘intrigue”’ 
me, as our novelists are so fond of having their 
characters say. They are good, if one cares for 
Stevenson; but they are not for me when | can 
get Kipling, Wordsworth, Burns, Shelley, and 
Don Marquis! 

“The Poetic Edda”’ (The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. $4) is a compact, finely printed 
volume, consisting of ancient lays of Norse gods and 
heroes. The translator, Henry Adams Bellows, is 
entitled to great credit for this fine piece of work, 
which is a very distinct and valuable contribution 
not only to poetry but also to literature in general. 

Two other slender volumes of poetry are entitled 
to notice, neither of them, however, being of the 
utmost importance: ‘‘ The Spirit of France,” forty- 
two sonnets by Charles Lewis Slattery (Macmillan. 
$4), and “‘At the Roots of Grasses,” by Muriel 
Strode (Moffat, Yard. $2). Mr. Slattery’s book 
is a sincere attempt to give atmosphere to scenes 
made sacred by war. He has shown a great deal 
of genuine poetic fervor. Miss Strode has un- 
doubted poetic talent, although her work is marred 
by self-consciousness. 

Arthur Waley has performed a distinct service 
to literature and given a vast deal of pleasure to 
lovers of Chinese poetry (who are increasing) by 
his translations, of which ‘“‘The Temple and Other 
Poems” (Knopf. $2) is the latest and perhaps 
the best. 


RELIGION 


ROFESSOR VON HUGEL took seven 

years to complete his monumental two- 

volume work on “‘The Mystical Element 

of Religion as Studied in St. Catherine 
of Genoa and Her Friends” (Dutton. $12). As 
a psychological and spiritual analysis it has ex- 
extraordinary value. 

I can scarcely imagine a more complete contrast 
to such a book than the two last volumes by 
L. P. Jacks: “A Living Universe” (Doran. $1) 
and ‘‘ The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion” 


(Doran. 75c.). Mr. Jacks is scientific, while at 
the same time spiritual in the right sense. How 
fine a saving is this: ‘‘ Treat man, after the light of 
Christ, as a being whose first need is for light, and 
whose second need is for government, and you will 
find that as his need for light is progressively 
satisfied, his need for government will progressively 
diminish.” 

“Twelve Tests of Character,” by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick (Doran. $1.50), was originally published 
in a popular magazine, and has already had a 
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large circle of readers. Mr. Fosdick is a genuine 
spiritual force. | should like to see this book 
read by every man, woman, and child in America. 
If such a thing could happen, how different we 
might all be! 






HE modern art movement, under the gen- 
eral title of modernism, has swept over 
the civilized world, its beginnings being 
plainly traced to an era just before the war. 

The history of this movement and of the deep back- 

ground of conservatism opposed to it makes an 

absorbing study. 

Sheldon Cheney, in “A Primer of Modern Art” 
(Boni & Liveright. $6), presents this subject 
with startling clearness and, it seems to me, 
great sanity. As an interpretation of modern art, 
his work, lavishly illustrated as it is, is extremely 
valuable. The author has the rare gift of placing 
the subject before the reader in such a way that 
we are left to our own conclusions. 

“Rembrandt and His School,” by John C. Van 
Dyke (Scribner’s. $12), immediately upon its 
appearance became the storm center of a con- 
troversy, the echoes of which have not yet died 
out. Mr. Van Dyke insists that many Rembrandts 
now occupying distinguished wall spaces in 
museums of art are not genuine. His book is 
extremely interesting and beautifully embellished 


N “So Big” (Doubleday, Page. $2) Edna 
Ferber has done by far the best work of her 
life. She has succeeded in producing living 
characters, and this is an achievement both 
high and rare. Her book is distinctively an 
American book, that isto say, with no evidence 
of dependence on anything else but the American 
soil. 

What an enormous gap exists between this 
book and ‘“Parson’s Progress,” by Compton 
Mackenzie (Doran. $2.50)! Personally | must 
confess that this rather lengthy novel, dealing with 
the spiritual progress of an Anglican clergyman, 
held me from start to finish. Mr. Mackenzie is a 
finished artist. His dialogue is fascinating, and 
uniformly good. But considered as a story leading 
up to a climax, the book is not a success—it is too 
complicated. 

“The Interpreter’s House,” by Struthers Burt 
(Scribners. $2), is the first long novel by one of 
our best short story writers and poets. It is a 
picture of a certain phase of New York life—high 
life, one might call it. It seems to me that the 
characters are, if not grotesque, at least just 
distorted enough to detract from what should be 
correct realism. 


ART 





FICTION 
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“A Plain Man’s Prayer Book” and “The Parables 
and Sayings of Jesus Christ’’ (Dutton. $1.60 
each) are fine specimens of leather binding and of 
typography. Other classics are soon to be added 
to the Bedside Series. 


with the ‘“‘evidence”’ in the grouping of so many of 
the world’s masterpieces of art. 

“In the Land of Art,” by Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez (Dutton. $3), is an enthusiastic description 
of the author’s experiences and impressions in 
Italy, whither he fled from Spain in 1896. The 
authorized translation, by Frances Douglas, 
retains the author’s amazing power of descrip- 
tion. 

“The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen,” by Howard 
Carter and A. C. Mace (Doran. $5), and ‘‘Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2), may well go together, 
both being by acknowledged authorities, and 
of extraordinary interest not only to the student 
but also to the general reader. 

Finally, there are ‘‘Painter and Space,” by 
Howard Russell Butler (Scribner’s. $4), a book 
which aims to give the scientific principles under- 
lying graphic art, and “The Future of Painting,” 
by Willard Huntington Wright (Huebsch. $1), 
an admirable essay, written from an original 
point of view. 








As for “Told by an Idiot,” by Rose Maculay 
(Boni & Liveright. $2), | cannot be so enthusias- 
tic over this book as some of the critics who have 
raved over it. It is entirely unnecessary to state 
that Rose Macaulay has great qualities and that 
this book is a fine piece of satirical writing. But 
it is too choppy. One may get nice sensations 
out of it anywhere, but in my opinion it is not 
cohesive enough. 

“Leave It to Psmith,” by P. G. Wodehouse 
(Doran. $2), is quite another type. Here you don’t 
care a hang about anything but the fact that 
you are going to be recklessly amused. The book 
is undoubtedly artificial, but what of that? 

“You Too,” by Roger Burlingame (Scribner’s. 
$2), deals with advertising, and aims to be satire. 
It shows an agreeable talent, which will doubtless 
later be developed into more power. 

“Gerald Cranston’s Lady,” by Gilbert Frankau 
(Century. $2), is an English story. It moves 
along finely and contains a lesson which is not 
obtrusive enough to make us feel that we have 
been preached to. Gerald, in the end, makes a 
discovery about life which would doubtless make 
the world much better if it were more universally 
understood and applied. 
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Among translations of foreign novels, four have 
interested me greatly. They are: “A Week,” by 
lurv Libedinsky, translated from the Russian by 
Arthur Ransome (Huebsch. $1.50); “The Heretic 
of Soana,” by Gerhart Hauptmann (Huebsch. 
$1.50); “‘Mastro-Don Gesualdo,” by Giovanni 
Verga, the author of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
translated by D. H. Lawrence (Seltzer. $2.50); 
and “Dr. Graesler,” by Arthur Schnitzler, trans- 
lated by E. C. Slade (Seltzer. $2.50). We may 
assume that a book which has been translated 
from some other language has some merit. 
That is generally true of these novels. 


SHORT 


R. EDWARD J. O’BRIEN has, through 
long practice, developed a positive genius 
for picking out the dullest short stories of 
each vear. His last volume, “‘ The Best 

Short Stories of 1923’ (Small, Maynard. $2), 
is before me. I have also seen his companion 
volume, “Best British Short Stories of 1923” 
(Small, Maynard. $2). As an indication of a 
sense of obligation to his readers let me quote from 
page 499: “As certain issues of Broom, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s Magazine, and the Saturday 
Evening Post were not procurable by purchase, 
loan, or editorial courtesy, despite frequent re- 
quests, | am unable to include their averages 
in these tables.’”’ It doesn’t seem to have occurred 
to Mr. O’Brien that, as an editor, whose responsi- 
bility is to cover the whole field, those magazines 
to which he refers have been published regularly, 
and that he could have subscribed to them at 
small expense or bought them on the stands at the 
time of issuance. Apparently he might easily 
overlook what | should say might be the best 
American short story of 1923. How does he 
know that he hasn’t? 

“Not Wanted” is a fine little story by Jesse 
Lynch Williams (Scribner’s. 75c.), disclosing 
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Libedinsky’s ‘Week’ is undoubtedly a great 
book, quite remarkable in all respects. But is 
the ‘‘average’’ American reader going to be 
interested in it? As might be expected, Law- 
rence’s work is by far the most finished. It is a 
good story, realistic enough. ‘Dr. Graesler’’ is 
a German tale, in one part of which a lady pro- 
poses by mail. It is indelicate and utterly humor- 
less. As for Gerhart Hauptmann’s tale, which 
is described as “‘the quintessence of all love 
stories,”” maybe so—but how different it is from 
the home life of our own Harold Bell Wright’s 
characters! 


STORIES 


the relationship between a father and son. “Big 
Brother,” by Rex Beach (Harper’s. $2), is a book 
of long adventurous stories of the Rex Beach 
flavor. Similarly, but much more disappointing, 
is ‘‘Changling and Other Stories,” by Donn Bryne 
(Century. $2), who has, I regret to say, fallen 
away from his previous high standard. 

“Miss Bracegirdle and Others,” by Stacy 
Aumonier (Doubleday, Page. $2), is a book of 
eleven English short stories. Neither has Mr. 
Aumonier fulfilled his early promise. “The 
Other Story” and other stories, by Henry Kitchell 
Webster (Bobbs-Merrill. $2), is good light reading 
—nothing more. ‘Fantastica,’”’ by Robert Nichols 
(Macmillan. $2.50), is either very amateurish, 
or else so much a work of genius that | cannot rise 
to it. “Secret Service Smith,” by R. T. M. 
Scott (Dutton. $2), is a volume of very good, 
necessarily dime-novel-like detective stories. 

Four stories by Balzac are published in a volume 
in the new Bedside Series (Dutton. $1.60), which 
I have already described. 

“My Fair Lady,” by Louis Hémon (Macmillan. 
$2), the author of ‘‘ Maria Chapdelaine,” contains 
feuilletons, rather than short stories. Yet they are 
truly delightful. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—THeE Epitors. 


N THIS issue is concluded Gino Speranza’s 
series of articles on “The Immigration 
Peril.” For the editors this is an occasion 
of moment. It marks the passing of an 
epistolary tempest that has raged behind 

the scenes these several months. 

As a climax we publish this letter from T. 

H. Harris, the Superintendent of Public Ed- 
ucation of the State of Louisiana: 


In the March number of the Wortp’s Work, 
there appears an article under the caption, “THE 
IMMIGRATION PERIL, The National Issue of the 
American Public School,” by Gino Speranza, 
which by positive statements, or by inference, does 
the State of Louisiana a grave injustice, and | 
wish to enter a solemn protest against the false 
impressions which this article seeks to make con- 
cerning a third or more of Louisiana’s population. 

Mr. Speranza knew that there is a large element 
of French in our population and that our illiteracy 
rate is high, and he evidently visited Louisiana 
already convinced that here he would find a strong 
illustration of his theory that French Catholic 
ideals and Anglo-Saxon Protestant ideals are antag- 
onistic, and that the former can never become 
Americanized. Apparently he looked only for 
such facts as would confirm his theory and re- 
jected the great mass of proofs availahle on every 
hand to the effect that both Protestants and Catho- 
lics in Louisiana are thoroughly loyal to the na- 
tional and state institutions, both make, respect, 
and obey the laws, and both cherish, support, and 
patronize the public schools. It would have been 
easy to establish these facts—it is difficult to under- 
stand how Mr. Speranza could have spent a week 
in the state without sensing them. 

Our illiteracy is 21.9 per cent., as the article states. 
But we should not be twitted with that fact. Only 
one other state in the Union (South Carolina) is even 
approaching us in the rate at which we are wiping 
out illiteracy. And isn’t that the important thing? 
No matter how grievously we may have erred in the 


past, if we are now educating the children, would 
it not be more generous to commend our present 
successful efforts rather than blazon to the world 
our past shortcomings? 

Here in Louisiana we feel no pride in our high 
rate of illiteracy, but that it should be high is per- 
fectly natural and reflects no discredit upon the 
commonwealth. The early French and Spanish 
settlers in Louisiana looked to the Church for the 
education of their children. They could not have 
done otherwise, for the countries from which they 
came expected the Church to take the lead in the 
matter of providing schools for the children. The 
Catholic Church in Louisiana responded to this 
demand to the extent of its resources; but it lacked 
funds and teachers to enable it to reach even a 
majority of the children with schooling, with the 
result that many thousands lacked the opportunity 
to attend schools. This fact accounts for the high 
rate of illiteracy in the Catholic parishes. 

In the second place, the Negro was a slave until 
1865, and up to that date there had been no thought 
of educating him. To have expected public senti- 
ment immediately to demand school facilities for 
the Negro population would have been preposterous. 
The demand for Negro schools came slowly, as any 
thoughtful person would know was bound to be the 
case, and so the most of the older Negroes are illit- 
erate. These two elements account for the most 
of our illiteracy. We should be commended that 
the rate is not higher instead of being criticized 
for our failure to lower it. 

No doubt the readers of Mr. Speranza’s article 
reached the conclusion that the French Catholics 
in Louisiana are sending their children to Catholic 
schools and that they are bitterly antagonistic to 
the public schools. Readers unacquainted with 
conditions in our state could have reached no other 
conclusion. But such are not the facts. 


The public schools enrolled last session 400,000 
children, and the Catholic private schools enrolled 
39,294. There are a few Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools in New Orleans and the other 
Catholic parishes, but these schools reach only a 
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small per cent. of the 
children from Cath- 
olic homes. The 
great majority of the 
Catholic children 
are in the public 
schools, and the 
Catholic parishes 
are supporting the 
public schools with 
as much enthusiasm 
and as liberally with 
their taxes as the 
Protestant parishes. 

The article would 
leave the impression 
that the Catholic 
Church is antago- 
nistic to the public 
schools. | amnota 
Catholic, and am 
not familiar, there- 
fore, with the teach- 
ings of the Catholic 
Church; | am_pre- 
pared to say, however, that it is not at all unusual! 
for a Catholic priest and myself to speak from the 
same platform in the interest of a public school tax, 
or to the same graduating class of a public high 
school. This does not indicate a deepseated hatred 
for public education. 

Yours very truly, 

T. H. Harris. 











© Harris & Ewing 
STEPHEN T. MATHER 


Mr. Mather is the Director of the United 
States National Park Service. He can ap- 
preciate, and does, better than any one else 
in the country the value and breath-taking 
beauty of these magnificent reservations. 
“What | Am Trying to Do With the National 
Parks,” in this issue, tells their story. 


In that day when wits were making couplets 
sublimely affected and superficial, and Boule 
was creating cabinets not creditably unlike 
them, when in the minds of not a few good 
souls the wastes of America were peopled with 
anthropophagi and Commons with victims 
of the gentlemanly briberies of the elder 
Walpole, Alexander Pope made that neat and 
not unkindly reference to the Indian: 


“Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
“Sees God in clouds or hears Him in the wind.” 


The first quarter of the Eighteenth Century 
was charitably concerned, though before this 
observation and after it efforts were being 
made, as they are being made to-day, to pro- 
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vide this missing tutelage. And, too, even as 
then, to-day the question of whether he “who 
proud science never taught to stray far as the 
solar walk or milky way”’ should be allowed 
to continue, unmolested or unsuccorred by 
modern processes of education, to see his 
tribal gods or omnipotent Manitou in the 
clouds and hear them in the wind, may still 
breed argument. 

In February we published an article by 
Herbert J. Spinden entitled “What About 
the Indian.”” In comment and criticism of 
this article Brig.-Gen. R. H. Pratt (retired) 
of San Francisco, writes us the following 
letter: 


In your number of February last, you printed 
an article about the Indians. It so happens that 
| was the suggestor and conductor of the Indian 
School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, from the time of 
its inception in July, 1879, until June, 1904—a 
period of twenty-five years. 

Your correspondent of February last, asserts 
that there were crying mothers and children, and 
students who were forcibly taken away from their 
tribes to Carlisle. Beginning with the very first 
party, no student was even taken to Carlisle with- 
out the fullest consent of both parent and student, 
so that your correspondent, like so many others 
who make a living out of writing about Indians, 
states an absolute falsehood. 

There are quite a considerable number of 
persons in the United States who make a living in 
this way, almost all of whom are the authors of no 
end of fiction and who have delayed the American- 
ization of the Indian for more than half a century. 
Their misinformation has been the source of pur- 
posely delaying this Americanization. Further- 
more, a large number of these writers are connected 
with the Indian Service. 

As a citizen of the republic for more than 
eighty-three years, | protest against your article of 
February and insist on its public contradiction by 
you. It is vastly wrong that the public has been 
hoodwinked to such an extent by a class of people 
who seem to be incapable of righteous action to- 
ward our native peoples. 


We wish to correct several errors in the 
attribution of mural paintings, the reproduc- 
tions of which appeared in “Planning the 
Upkeep,” William McAndrew’s article in the 
Worvp’s Work for January. We publish 
Mr. Rice’s letter and that of William Mc- 
Andrew that these mistakes may be adjusted. 


My attention has been called to an article by 
Dr. McAndrew, in your January issue, in which 
the authorship of certain mural decorations in the 
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public schools is attributed to my friend, Mrs. 
Edith Truman Woolf, instead of to me; and to a 
further error in which the statement is made that 
my painting “America”’ is in Public School 43 in 
the Bronx. 

Allow me to correct these errors. | have made 
five decorations in all, for the schools: Hendrick 
Hudson, in the auditorium of Public School 64, 
Manhattan; America, auditorium of Public School 
105, Brooklyn; and three in Public School 43, 
Bronx: Jonas Bronck, auditorium, Heroes and 
Heroines of History and Literature, in the library, 
and Mother Goose and her children in the kinder- 
garten. In this latter school there is a second 
kindergarten, painted by Mrs. Woolf, the subject 
of which is children at play. 

The two small plates, page 109, credited to Mrs. 
Woolf, are by me, but the Mother Goose is in the 
Jonas Bronck School, while the America is in 
Public School 165, Brooklyn. On page 314 is a 
reproduction of a part of my frieze in the Library of 
the Jonas Bronck School, Captain Kidd, Aladdin, 
and Huck Finn, but here credited to a mythical 
Clarke Wright. In this instance the intention of 
getting the name correct is good, but the execution 
bad. It is my misfortune, that out of three pos- 
sible chances of being correct, Dr. McAndrew has 
made three errors. 

| shall be very grateful to you for correcting 
these errors in your May issue. 

WILLIAM CLARKE RICE. 


To put myself in Mr. Rice’s place I think he 
makes a very mild statement of the case. | should 
be furious to have my work discredited in this 
manner. Every painter or writer or composer that 
| ever met would resent above all things the credit 
of his work to somebody else, or the credit of some- 
body else’s to him. | regard this mix-up as one 
of the worst things | have done in a long time. | 
have examined the original photographs sent to 
the editors and I find that the inscriptions made 
by me were printed in the magazine exactly as | 
furnished them. I find also a written memoran- 
dum to one of the girls at 59th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York: “Telephone schools and get 
the names of the painters of these murals.” From 
information obtained in this way on the day in 
November on which the copy and pictures were 
due in the editorial office, | wrote the inscriptions 
under the photographs. The chances are fifty- 
fifty that the mistake was made by me or by the 
girl who wrote the message to me after telephoning. 
As Mr. Rice says, the wide publication of the mis- 
take is so serious that my acknowledgement of it 
is very little balm. Wa. McAnDREW. 

Joseph Cummings Chase in his cartoon 
gives us the quizzical side of the author of 
the story in this issue of “How Carl Magee 
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Broke Fall’s New 
Mexico Ring.” 
Mr. Shepherd is a 
war correspond- 
ent and writer of 
experience and so 
well fitted to 
chronicle events 
of stirring inter- 
ests that the New 
Mexican editor’s 
one-man fight 
against corruption 
thrills like the old 
Crusades. 


There is prob- 
ably no better 
whetstone’ to wit 
and intellect and 
the mastery of a 
language, whether 
the word be writ- 
ten or spoken, than controversy. Age-old, it 
has developed so much genius, yet slain so 
many of its children, that at one time during 
the encrimsoned supremacy of the Jacobins in 
the chaotic France of 1793 it had its sinister 
cult whose sacrifice was the appearance on the 
guillotine of the impassioned and loudly 
cheered orator of the preceding day. And 
yet there lives in it the bathos as well as the 
vision and power, the fierceness and the flame: 
the quality that can recall, let us say, in a flood 
of grateful memory, the passionate periods of 
that sincere and earnest Negro preacher who 
seemed in spite of these qualities to arouse but 
little interest in his congregation. 

“Doan | argufy, Brothah, doan | argufy an’ 
sputify?’’ he besought with a heart-wrenching 
pathos of his deacon. 

“Yo do. Yo sholy do, yo argufy and 
sputify and yo do it noble, but Brothah 
Jasper, yo doan show wherein.” 

A pool of depths and shallows. Gino Sper- 
anza’s articles ruffled its waters and we regret 
that the series closes. 

Perhaps a no more appropriate final period 
to them may be used nor yet a more appreci- 
ative Hail and Farewell than this letter from 
Henry Benezra of Seattle, Washington. 














From the drawing by J. C. Chase 


WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


Whenever a nation, as a whole, starts to think 
that it is better and superior to its neighbors, then 
it is very likely to begin to stagnate, and has a good 
chance to start on the decline. Fortunately, we 
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are proud of our 
country, but not to 
the disdain and dis- 
paragement of 
others. America is 
wonderful, and if one 
wishes to inject the 
religious and racial 
issue into a political 
controversy, the 
Anglo-Saxon or 
“Nordic” races are 
enlightened and re- 
ceptive races; but 
let us stop, consider, 
and reason before 
we pat ourselves on 
the back and sing 
forth the glory of our 
accomplishments. 

Isn’t tolerance one 
of our noblest ideals? 
Let us try and live 
up to that ideal. 
Let us not indict a 
whole race or a whole religious sect, simply be- 
cause an individual or a number of individuals do 
what on the surface seems un-American, because 
it does not agree with the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stituents. 

It is the fact that I’m American, and the fact 
that | am of foreign lineage, of other than Anglo- 
Saxon origin, that prompts me to write. I have 
imbibed enough American ideals of tolerance, jus- 
tice, equality, and fairplay to make me respect 
and honor American ideals to the extent that | 
love America more than the rest of the world put 
together. | do not wish anybody to insinuate, 
even mildly, that | cannot become or that I am 
not as good American as they are. 

The other races in the minority in the U. S. 
are potent races. Let us assimilate them, not ag- 
gressively, but through the nobleness and loftiness 
of our ideas. In our pride, let us not disdain the 
good things that may be their heritage. 
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And part of an editorial that appeared in 
the State Times of Baton Rouge and sent to 
us by its editor, Mr. C. P. Manship: 


As to the real Americanism and patriotism of 
the French-speaking people of Louisiana and of the 
Catholic Church, which also seems to displease 
him, Mr. Speranza can spare himself his evident 
worries. That patriotism was shown when Packen- 
ham advanced on New Orleans, in the Mexican 
War, in the contest between the states when each 
side strove for what it believed the American 
spirit of government, and in the trenches of the 
west front. 


Why do you go to church? Or why do we, 
for that matter, if we do? Is it because in 
attending once a week a religious service we 
expiate, or feel we do, the casual sins com- 
mitted between Sabbath and Sabbath? We 
feel we ought to go to church. We do it to 
please some one. We obey a convention. 
We follow a sincere belief. Which? The 
church-going members of communities have 
more than once been lampooned as dull folk 
or hypocrites or martyrs to exacting relatives. 
There is always the husband who is dragged 
within the precincts of appellant bells and 
prosy sermonizing when the weather is perfect 
for golf or the trout are rising to the meanest 
flies. And all that his wife may swell the little 
pageant of new hats or the latest gowns. It 
isanold motif. It is none the less tedious for a 
lamentable reiteration. And yet that there 
is a manifest truth in the fact that many con- 
gregations would they were where they are not 
when the sermon drones an antiphony to the 
pigeons in the summer sunlight without, may 
hardly be denied. Hogarth who ably and 
valiantly employed his pencil as a sword for 
the undoing of sham and hypocrisy has a 
picture in this connection. It is mordant but 
good-natured. The parson’s saws have 
plunged the congregationin Lethean slumbers. 
There are such parsons. 

But the people who go to church because of 
sincere belief—what of them? What belief? 
What, really, do they get out of it? 

We publish in the WorLp’s Work for June 
an answer. When the author of the article, 
who by the way writes it anonymously, con- 
sented to do it, he sent us the following letter. 
We, too, believe his clergyman will forgive 
him. 


All right, I’ll try and write an article explaining 
why | go to church next Sunday. Perhaps I'll 
have to stay away from church in order to do it, 
but | guess Reiland will forgive me for that. 


Doctor Kellogg, Secretary of the National 
Research Council, is a zodlogist of note. His 
article in this issue, “‘Evolution—What Is It?”’ 
convinces us that after all there is little real 
ground for quarrel or argument between 
scientist and theologian—these quarrels some 
of which recall delightfully if remotely the 
ineffable debates of the Bandar-log: 


“Now you’r angry, but never mind 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind.” 











